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THE LOCARNO TREATIES 


I. 


R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN is certainly to be 
congratulated on the manner in which he has brought 
the negotiations for a Security Pact, which began last 
February, to a successful issue at Locarno on October 16 
last. He and his principal colleagues, Herr Stresemann, 
who initiated the proposal for a Western Pact, and M. 
Briand, who returned wholeheartedly in 1925 to the task 
of appeasement from which he was abruptly thrust aside 
by M. Poincaré in 1922, at Cannes, have avoided many 
of the quagmires and quicksands which seemed to threaten 
their hopes last summer, and have drafted a set of treaties 
more satisfactory and more practical than seemed possible 
at that time. Whether the Pact will be ratified or not is 
still uncertain. At the time of writing, the opposition 
to it in Germany is formidable. On the other hand, 
the treaties, if they solve certain difficulties, also give rise 
to an entirely new set of problems, extremely serious in 
character, both for Europe and for the British Common- 
wealth. It is the purpose of this article to estimate, as 
fairly as possible, both the advantages and the disadvantages 
of the Locarno Pact. Let us begin with the advantages. 
The Locarno settlement, looked at broadly, does three 
things. In the first place, it marks the definite termination 
of the war era. Europe is no longer to be officially divided 
into two hostile camps—allied and enemy—and its diplo- 
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macy is no longer to be based upon constant ultimatums 
backed by overwhelming force and occasional acts of war, 
such as the occupation of the Ruhr. If the Locarno 
agreements, written and unwritten, go through, the ex- 
enemy Powers will take their seats at the council board of 
the League of Nations on equal terms with their late enemies, 
the war time occupation of the Rhineland will be sensibly 
relaxed, and the problems of Europe will be dealt with in 
future by the ordinary diplomatic methods of negotiation 
and discussion and upon the broad basis of the validity 
of existing treaties. That is wholly to the good. There 
is nothing to be gained by keeping alive the irrational 
aspects of the war time mind. 

In the second place, the treaties are a definite and solemn 
affirmation of the permanence of the frontiers of Western 
Europe as laid down in the Treaty of Versailles. All 
the parties agree that these frontiers shall cease to be a 
bone of contention in Europe, and undertake both that 
they will not try to alter them by force, and that if any 
of them attempts to do so, the rest will combine to prevent 
it. That is also wholly to the good. If the promise of 
these treaties is fulfilled, the frontiers of mid-Western 
Europe ought gradually to become as stable as are the 
frontiers between France and Italy and Spain. 

In the third place, the treaties are an endeavour to 
place inter-state relations in North, Central and Western 
Europe on a new basis, namely, that the Powers concerned 
rule out war as a method of settling disputes and substitute 
for it arbitration, using the word in the widest sense, 
together with the sanctions necessary to make it effective. 
This aspect of the Locarno settlement is incomparably 
the most interesting and the most important. If arbitration 
as a method of settling international disputes can be made 
more and more a practical alternative to war, a new era 
for the world will have dawned. 

Viewed from these three points of view, the Locarno 


treaties are a great advance, and are pregnant with hope. 
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If they go through they will undoubtedly represent a 
fresh start and create, at any rate for a time, a new spirit 


in the politics of Europe. As such they are to be whole- 
heartedly supported. 


II. Some Questions: Europe 


UT it is possible also to view the treaties from another 

point of view—as being pregnant with danger, and 
even disaster, both for Europe and especially for the 
British Commonwealth. If we are to come to a sound 
judgment about them, it is no less important to consider 
this aspect also. The whole world has rung with accla- 
mation of the treaties since October 20 last. It is our 
thankless task now to consider what can be said on the 
other side, and what can be done to guard against the 
dangers to which they give rise. 

In the last issue of Tue Rounp Tasie* it was urged 
that any pact must comply with certain fundamental 
conditions. On the one hand, it must be capable of dealing 
with the realities of European political life. On the 
other hand, if it was to be signed by Great Britain, it must 
be compatible with her special position as an island off the 
continent of Europe, and the centre of a world-wide Com- 
monwealth of Nations. How far do the Locarno treaties 
fulfil these conditions? Let us consider the European 
aspect first. 

Europe to-day is confronted by two major political 
problems. The first is the gradual restoration of Germany, 
potentially still the most powerful State in Europe, to a 
position of real equality in its Councils. This does not 
simply mean her admission to a seat on the Council of the 
League of Nations, and the abandonment of the diplomacy 
of ultimatums, or even the evacuation of the Rhineland. 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925, p. 652. 
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It means the restoration of a situation in which the arma- 
ments of Germany will be broadly equivalent to those 
of her neighbours, and her country freed from all military 
or other servitudes which are incompatible with the normal 
rights that international law gives to every sovereign 
State. The difficulties, and, it may be, the dangers which 
will follow the recovery by Germany of that status of 
independence and power, to which she is naturally entitled 
through the number and capacity of her people, will cer- 
tainly be immense. There is no use in blinding ourselves 
to this fact. But there is certainly no way of escaping 
them by trying to keep Germany permanently in her 
present position of inferiority or dependence. To attempt 
to do so would only make a new war certain at an early date. 

The treaties of Locarno are a recognition of this fact, 
and go a long distance towards the establishment of normal 
conditions. But they do not and could not at present 
complete the process. They do not shorten the duration 
of the occupation of the Rhineland, they do not alter the 
terms about the control of the Saar Valley, nor do they 
deal with the vital problem of armaments. In particular 
they do not restore to Germany what she calls her 
“liberty,” that is, they do not alter the relative defence- 
lessness of her position under which her army is limited by 
treaty to 100,000 troops, while her neighbours maintain 
about 1,000,000 men along her frontiers. But by giving 
Germany a seat on the Council of the League of Nations, 
probably the most fruitful single feature of the Locarno 
settlement in its effects on European politics, they make 
it possible for her to raise these and any other questions 
which affect her in a peaceful manner. They begin, there- 
fore, though they do not conclude, the solution of the first 
of the fundamental European problems of to-day. 

The second of the major problems is the situation in 
Eastern Europe. Here the gain by the Locarno treaties 
is much less obvious. Their basis is that France, Germany, 
Belgium, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia undertake in no 
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case to go to war with one another, but to invoke arbitration _ 
in its place, and to abide by its results. Great Britain 
and Italy guarantee that this procedure shall be observed 
in Western Europe, France in Eastern Europe. The word 
arbitration has been wisely extended to include procedure 
which is not strictly arbitral at all. It now includes 
“ conciliation,” or the reference of non-justiciable disputes 
to a Permanent Conciliation Commission nominated by 
the parties, which will have power to advise or propose a 
settlement, but whose judgment neither side is bound 
to accept, and failing solution through the Conciliation 
Commission, it provides for reference of a dispute to the 
League of Nations under Article 15 of the Covenant, 
whose advice the parties are also not bound to accept 
unless the Council, apart from the disputants concerned, 
is unanimous. 

These provisions are probably adequate for dealing with 
purely Western European questions, most of which seem 
to have been permanently settled by the great war and the 
treaties which followed it. But will they suffice, even 
between the signatories themselves, for the peaceful 
solution of Eastern European problems, ¢.g., the Polish 
Corridor, Upper Silesia, and so on? Still more, will they 
prove workable in the light of the fact that neither Russia, 
nor Hungary, nor any of the Baltic or Balkan States are 
parties to them? Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who has 
recently made a tour of the capitals of Central Europe, 
was quoted in The Daily Herald of October 20 as saying: 


I am profoundly impressed by the persisting state of unsettlement 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Political instability, financial chaos, 
economic unsettlement and misery grow worse as you proceed 
farther East and South. ‘Tariff barriers prevent a return of stability 
and prosperity. ‘The new frontiers are only accepted with gnashing 
of teeth by the vanquished nations. Nationalist exasperation 
breeds a dangerous spirit of Chauvinism and Fascist social reaction 

If war is to devastate Europe again, it will come from 
the East. To face this danger is European statesmanship’s most 
urgent task. 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is almost certainly right. ‘The 
real questions which threaten war in Europe are in the East. 
The Locarno treaties hardly touch the fringe of these 
questions. What will happen if trouble begins, say, 
between Russia and one of her neighbours, and spreads 
so as to involve some of the signatories of the new treaties? 
Can the arbitration treaties be made to work at all, unless 
they include Russia and all the other Eastern European 
powers, and unless Russia joins the League of Nations ? 
Even if they become general, will they really serve to keep 
the peace ? Though the existing Governments undoubtedly 
mean loyally to live up to them if they are ratified, can 
all their successors be expected to do so? What policy 
will Germany pursue when she has recovered her freedom 
and her strength ? We can attempt to give no answer to 
these questions. We are only concerned to point out that 
the real effectiveness of the arbitration treaties is inevitably 
quite problematical. It is pretty certain that they cannot 
stay astheyare. ‘They will have to be extended throughout 
all Europe or they will be thrust aside by the violent 
passions which still rage in its Eastern parts. 

So far as Europe is concerned, therefore, the arbitration 
treaties are an experiment, wholly sound in their ideal 
conception, but of doubtful efficacy even in the limited 
area in which arbitration is to be applied by them. That 
experiment ought certainly to be proceeded with, for 
when it is added to the other features of the settlement, 
the entry of Germany into the League and the stabilisation 
of the frontiers in the West, it may help to lift Europe out 
of the slough of exaggerated nationalism and militarism in 
which it still lies. The scheme as a whole ought to be 
worked for all that it is worth, but it is legitimate to enter- 
tain some reserve as to what its ultimate results may be. 

There is one other point on the European side. It is, 
at the time of going to press, already evident that there 
will be no ratification of the treaties by Germany without 


a real struggle. Opposition to the Pact is partly based 
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on practical objections to the renewed and voluntary 
abandonment of Alsace-Lorraine, to the obligations im- 
posed on Germany by Article 16 of the Covenant, to the 
estrangement from Russia which signature may involve. 
But it is also the outcome of a more dangerous spirit. 
The inheritors of the traditions of the old “ Imperial 
Germany,” of what might be called the “ old gang ” who 
control large sections of the Nationalist parties, are opposed 
to the Pact because they sincerely believe that the only 
way in which Germany can recover her freedom, and still 
more provide for her recovery, is by the use of force, in 
diplomacy and war, and that signature of the Pact will 
involve a voluntary surrender to a system of international 
arbitration, co-operation and peace, which will hopelessly 
tie her hands and prejudice her future. The fight over the 
treaties, it would seem, is going to be the first real 
encounter between the new liberal Germany and the old 
militarist Germany. 

As such, the outcome will be of the utmost moment to 
the rest of Europe and the world. Internal party difficul- 
ties may delay a German signature. But if the treaties are 
finally rejected it will mean that the reactionary forces are 
once more in the ascendant and the new diplomatic attitude 
of Europe towards Germany would necessarily have to be 
revised. If they go through with the considered judgment 
of a real German majority behind them, it will be a proof 
that the liberal forces in Germany are stronger than has 
sometimes been supposed, and that Europe is going to 
give the new spirit and the new arbitral method born at 
Locarno a real trial. 

The final test of the value of the Locarno treaties, how- 
ever, even if they are ratified, will not be shown by the 
signatures attached to them, but by the figures of arma- 
ments of the European Powers in the following years. 
If the treaties fulfil the expectations of their framers, the 
armaments of the Powers will fall and the ratio between 
them will become more equal. If that result does not 
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happen, we shall know, for all their imposing appearance, 
that the treaties have had but little peace-making effect 
on Europe at large. For it is impossible to say that there 
is any real security for lasting peace in Europe until the 
armaments of its member States are fixed at a moderate 
figure, by a general agreement, which can only be amended 
after notice and consultation between all concerned. 


III. Tue Osrications or Great Britain 


N the last issue of the Rounp Tasie* the view was 

expressed that Great Britain ought to be willing, as 
part of an all-round settlement, to undertake commit- 
ments in the West of Europe roughly equivalent to those 
in which history showed her to be involved by her geo- 
graphical position, but that it was essential that such 
commitments in the West should not be such as to involve 
her in war in Europe as the result of complications in the 
East of that continent. It was also suggested that the 
renewal of the guarantee to Belgium might prove to be the 
simplest and most effective way out of the apparently 
excessively complex undertakings contemplated in the 
earlier correspondence between France, Britain and 
Germany. How far do the Locarno treaties comply with 
these conditions ? 

There is no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain has made a 
vigorous effort to keep Great Britain from becoming auto- 
matically involved in Eastern European quarrels. ‘The 
Locarno treaties do not impose on Great Britain any 
additional obligation to “arbitrate” her disputes with 
the other signatories, beyond those she has assumed 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations. Her legal 
commitment is confined to a “ guarantee of the territorial 
status quo”’ of the Franco-German and Belgian-German 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925, p. 654. 
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frontiers, as laid down in the Treaty of Versailles, and 
of the observance of Articles 42 and 43 of that Treaty 
which relate to the demilitarised zone. The guarantee 
takes the form of an undertaking that inasmuch as Germany, 
France and Belgium have solemnly undertaken that they 
“will in no case attack or invade one another, or resort 
to war against one another,” the signatory Powers “ will 
each of them come immediately to the assistance ” of the 
aggrieved party when the Council of the League declares 
that war has been made upon it, or a breach of the de- 
militarisation clauses has been committed, or, where the 
violation has been “ flagrant ” and in the opinion of the 
signatory Power is “an unprovoked act of aggression,” 
and where, also in its opinion, “immediate action is 
necessary ”’ without waiting for the decision of the Council 
of the League. 

These obligations are not so large as some contemplated 
at an earlier stage, but they are very formidable, none the 
less. They automatically involve Great Britain as a 
principal in every Western European dispute. Under the 
new treaties she is absolutely pledged to do her utmost 
to maintain the integrity of the existing frontiers and of 
the existing demilitarised zone in Western Europe against 
any modification by force. We are not even now con- 
vinced that Franco-German reconciliation and the stability 
of Western Europe could not have been equally well 
effected with a less extensive and automatic commitment 
on the part of Britain. The Locarno commitment goes 
a great deal further than the guarantee to Belgium or the 
proposed Anglo-American guarantee to France of 1919 
against “ unprovoked aggression ”—a much looser under- 
taking. It is also, in moral effect, much more binding 
than the general obligation implied in the signature of 
Articles 42 to 44 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Frankly we are profoundly concerned at the possible 
consequences of an arrangement under which Great Britain 
will abandon her freedom of choice and the advantages of 
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her geographical position to the extent now proposed. 
Our objection to it is not to the fact that Great Britain has 
declared herself to be vitally concerned in the stability of the 
Western settlement, but to the fact that she has bound 
herself to use sanctions is in so automatic a form. For in 
its fundamental character the Pact is an undertaking not 
to make peace but to go to war. Weare now, to all intents 
and purposes, making the frontiers both of France and 
Germany in the Rhineland part of the frontiers of the 
British Empire, and to that extent putting it within 
the discretion of European Powers to determine when 
Great Britain is to go to war on the continent of Europe. 
This is a tremendous commitment for Great Britain, 
burdened as she is with liabilities in every other part of the 
world, to assume. It is not very far short of undertaking 
to act as a fire curtain between France and Germany. It 
may lead to immense difficulties both with the Dominions 
and the United States. Moreover, we are extremely 
doubtful whether the treaties, as drafted, do give effect 
to the fundamental premise that has underlain all the 
negotiations, that the obligation of Great Britain is to 
maintain the status quo in the West only, under the general 
supervision of the League of Nations, and that the obli- 
gation to intervene does not extend to Eastern Europe. 
Let us consider the last point in somewhat more detail. 
Do the new treaties, despite the repeated public declarations 
of British statesmen that Great Britain does not regard 
herself as bound to intervene in Eastern European disputes, 
make it possible for her to be dragged into what is really 
an Eastern war because of her commitments in the West. 
Let us examine the question in a concrete way. Let us 
suppose, what is certainly much more than a hypothesis, 
that some time in the next ten or twenty years war breaks 
out in the East of Europe, either about the frontiers of the 
new States or between Russia and her European neigh- 
bours, and let us suppose that, as would be almost inevitable, 
Poland or Czecho-Slovakia or Germany became involved. 
10 
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not because they took the initiative in trying to alter the 
status quo in the East, but because the status quo being 
altered by a third party, they were driven in self-defence to 
intervene. And suppose, as would then also be extremely 
probable, that France and Germany were drawn into conflict, 
either under the terms of the new Franco-Polish treaty of 
guarantee, or because France could not afford to see Ger- 
many victorious in an Eastern European war, the hostilities 
between France and Germany would certainly break out 
in the West and would involve both a violation of frontiers 
and a breach of the demilitarised zone, under circumstances 
which probably would not fall within the three excep- 
tions permitted under Article 2 of the Security Pact. What 
would the obligation of Great Britain be? Ex-hypothest 
the dispute would relate not at all to the West, and war 
would have occurred despite the efforts of the League of 
Nations to prevent it. It seems clear that under the new 
treaties Great Britain might be legally bound to intervene 
against the Power whose troops first went to war or con- 
centrated in the demilitarised zone. 

A moment’s consideration will show the kind of situa- 
tion which might thus arise. One day Parliament might 
be anxiously enquiring of the Foreign Secretary whether 
there was any likelihood of a conflict between France 
and Germany arising out of some acute Eastern European 
question. The Foreign Secretary might have to reply 
that the situation was very menacing, that hostilities 
had already commenced in the East, that both France and 
Germany were mobilising their armies, and that, despite 
all the efforts of the League of Nations, the hope of arresting 
an open collision seemed to be hourly diminishing. ‘The 
Leader of the Opposition would then presumably ask: 
** Andif war does break out, and the Rhineland is invaded, 
would Great Britain be involved, and on which side would 
she have to fight—the German or the French?” The 
Foreign Secretary would be forced to reply: “She will 
very probably be bound to intervene, but on which side I 
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do not yet know. I will tell you later. It will largely 
depend upon which Power is the first to make war or effect 
a breach in the demilitarised zone.” 

This illustration may be rather an extreme example of 
the difficulty of trying to regulate international affairs by 
treaty, and of how easy it is for abstract or theoretic pro- 
cedure to get away from reality and fact. Of course, no 
nation will undertake the supreme sacrifice of war on a 
purely legalistic or mechanical test such as this. If it 
enters a war it will do so on the basis of its view of the merits 
of the dispute in question and in accordance with its own 
vital interests. To think that the question of whether it 
would fight France or Germany could be determined by 
such a triviality as to which army happened to be the first 
to cross a particular line at a time when the issues at stake 
were world issues, such as those which underlay the wars of 
1870 and 1914, is patently absurd. How many recruits 
would a recruiting sergeant raise for a war against France 
if M. Poincaré returned to power in France next year, 
and proceeded once more to invade the Ruhr because 
Germany had defaulted under the Dawes agreement ? 
Yet the Locarno treaties, literally applied, might well lead 
to such situations. 

Apologists may reply that the treaties are so drawn that 
it is possible to wriggle out of any of their clauses, that 
the League of Nations can be invoked to overrule such 
logical and legalistic deductions, or that under modern 
conditions Great Britain will be dragged into any European 
war, however hard she may try to stay out. ‘There is 
some truth in all these contentions. It is certainly true 
that there is a very wide margin of discretion possible in 
determining the meaning of such words as “ flagrant 
violation,” “ an unprovoked act of aggression,” or “‘ come 
to the assistance of.” But if treaties are to be of any use 
at all as the foundation for a new and better international 
order, it will be because the nations are agreed upon 
what they mean, and have confidence that the signatories 
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will live up to their obligations, reasonably interpreted. 
Treaties which cannot be given effect to in a common- 
sense manner, and which do not carry the moral obligation 
of fulfilment, do far more harm than good. They create 
distrust and suspicion, bitterness, recrimination and war, 
instead of confidence and peace. 

The conclusion we draw from these considerations is 
not that Great Britain ought to refuse to ratify the Locarno 
treaties if all the other parties are willing to do so until 
all disputable points are cleared up. The time for assessing 
the merits or demerits of the particular proposals has passed 
by. However dangerous we may think certain features of 
the Locarno settlement to be, the treaties have been 
agreed to and initialled and the practical choice is between 
acceptance and rejection of them as a whole. On this issue 
only one answer is possible. The consequences of rejection 
would be quite incalculable. No responsible Government 
could assume such a responsibility. THe Rounp Tae 
of June last,* set forth the immense dangers with which 
Europe was confronted, unless it could come to some 
kind of tripartite agreement between France, Germany 
and Britain. The treaties settle some very difficult prob- 
lems and make possible the consideration of others in a far 
more healthy and friendly spirit. The right course is 
clearly to ratify the treaties, make the very best out of them, 
but face as soon as possible the question of what they 
really mean, whether they should not be amended or 
interpreted by agreement in the near future. 

The more the nations come to live under elaborate 
written treaties such as the Locarno Pact and the Covenant 
of the League the more will this process of amendment 
or interpretation become necessary. The urgent neces- 
sity of securing an authoritative and agreed interpretation 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations has repeatedly 
been pointed out in these pages, and at Locarno a first step 


* Tue Rounp Tass, No. 59, June 1925, pp. 437-438. 
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was taken in interpreting Article 16 of that document. 
This process, indeed, is inevitable wherever human society 
lives under a written constitution, which it is very difficult, 
if not impossible, to alter. Chief Justice Marshall had 
almost as much to do with determining the working 
constitution of the United States of to-day as its original 
framers through the interpretation he putup on their 
words. 

It is all the more urgent that this issue should be faced, 
because interpretations are already being placed upon 
the pacts elsewhere. Herr Stresemann was reported in 
The Times of November 3 as saying in a public speech 
at Dresden that Mr. Chamberlain had said to him after 
the signature of the Pact, “ Great Britain’s united land 
and sea forces are at your disposal should France violate 
your frontiers.” Fortunately these flamboyant remarks 
have been withdrawn, for if the Locarno Pact did piace 
the armed forces of Britain “at the disposal” of Germany 
against France, they ought to be rejected forthwith. 
A new and more correct version has been issued in Berlin, 


which is apparently a semi-official “interpretation.” It 
reads as follows : 


When the British Foreign Minister declared at the Conference 
of Locarno that in the event of an unprovoked conflict Great Britain’s 
entire power would be at the disposal of the attacked party, this 
implied that the same guarantee was also at the disposal of Germany 
should France without provocation violate the German frontier 
and march into Germany.* 


It ought, therefore, to be made perfectly clear, as soon 
as possible, that when it comes to the case of hostilities 
spreading across Europe from East to West over disputes 
which do not relate to the Western frontiers, the action 
of Great Britain will be taken not on the basis of any 
literalism such as has been discussed above, but in accord- 
ance with the canons of common sense and in the light 


* The Times, November 6, 1925. 
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of her own judgment of the merits of the larger issues at 
stake. That was the public and universally understood 
basis upon which Great Britain entered upon the discussion 
of the Pact. It is not wisdom, it will not contribute to 
peace, to allow illusions, however attractive, derived from 
extreme interpretations of the wording of the Pact, to 
gain general credence. The plain fact of the matter is 
that public opinion in Great Britain will accept a specific 
obligation to maintain the general status quo in the West 
of Europe, but will not accept the obligation to intervene 
automatically in disputes relating to Eastern Europe 
because hostilities about them spread to the West, except 
on the basis of the merits of every case. It is imperative 
that this central fact should be made clear to all the world 
without delay. 


1V. Tue Empire AnD THE Pact 


Bena is one other aspect of the Pact which requires 


the most careful consideration. Article 9 reads as 
follows: “The present Treaty shall impose no obligation 
upon any of the British Dominions, or upon India, unless 
the Government of such Dominion, or of India, signifies 
its acceptance thereof.” Under present conditions pos- 
sibly no other course was open to Mr. Chamberlain. All 
experience since the Peace Conference of Paris has gone 
to show how difficult it is, except on a few occasions, such 
as the Assemblies of the League of Nations, the Washing- 
ton Conference, and to a less degree the London Confer- 
ence about Reparations last year, to collect sufficiently 
authoritative representatives of the Dominions to create 
a true British Empire delegation to deal with the more 
serious international problems which continually come to 
the British Foreign Office for settlement. 
It is pretty evident that Mr. Chamberlain, having kept 
the Dominions and India fully informed of the negotiations 
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throughout their earlier stages, felt that if they were to be 
carried through to a successful conclusion it was not 
practical politics either to collect a really representative 
delegation to take with him, or to expect it to come to 
decisions binding the six Governments of the Empire 
with the speed which was essential if agreement was to be 
reached. For it was of the very essence of the Locarno 
Conference that it should be small, and not obstructed 
by numbers and formality, and that it should conclude 
its labours in not much more than a week. So he 
went ahead, did the best he could, and has_ sub- 
mitted the result to the Dominions to ratify or ignore as 
they please. 

In the circumstances it is difficult to prove that Mr. 
Chamberlain could have done anything else. None the 
less, the result is a tremendous blow to that theory of the 
diplomatic unity of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
which has been the very basis of Imperial policy since 
the first meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet in 1917. 
The theory then and since has been that, just because 
the Empire acted as a unit for purposes of defence, so 
it was necessary for it to present a common diplomatic 
front to the rest of the world, at any rate on all matters 
of first-rate importance. It was agreed, therefore, that 
the policy it was to pursue was to be one, and was to 
be determined as the outcome of consultation between 
the six Governments of which it was composed. To use 
a somewhat undiplomatic phrase, the Empire in foreign 
policy bad “to agree or go under.” That theory was 
given some measure of elaboration at the last Imperial 
Conference, which passed a resolution to the effect that 
each nation in the Empire could negotiate treaties with 
foreign Governments on matters affecting itself alone, 
but that where the subject concerned, or might involve, 
other parts of the Empire, it must consult with them before 
entering into any kind of binding engagement. This 
theory of the diplomatic unity of the Empire was the cause 
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of the controversies about Chanak, about the ratification 
of the Lausanne Treaty, and about the method of negotiat- 
ing the London agreement on reparations in July 1924, and 
in all cases it ultimately prevailed. Further, for the last six 
years, it has been a primary axiom of British external policy 
that the British Foreign Office could not enter into engage- 
ments of first-class importance, especially engagements 
involving the risk of war, without the consent of the other 
partners in the Empire, a consent which normally implied 
active participation by their own representatives in the 
actual negotiation of treaties. 

The Locarno treaties are an abrupt departure from 
this tradition in favour of the system contemplated- in 
the draft Anglo-American Treaty of Guarantee to France 
of 1919, but never actually brought into force, because 
the said treaty was never ratified. That system is that 
Great Britain, not in all matters (for on subjects which 
obviously directly affected the Dominions, such as those 
dealt with at the Washington Naval and Pacific Conference 
or the Assembly of the League, the negotiations would 
presumably still be conducted by a full British Empire 
delegation on the old lines) but on matters affecting Europe, 
even of the first importance, will proceed, no doubt after 
giving all information possible by cable and dispatch 
but without a British Empire delegation, to negotiate 
treaties which are to be binding on herself but which 
will impose no obligations on the Dominions unless they 
afterwards ratify them themselves. 

What does this mean? It means many queer things. 
It certainly leaves any Dominions which do not “contract 
in” morally much freer to decide whether they will take 
any active part in helping to enforce any such treaty when 
the time for enforcement arrives. On the other hand, it 
does not alter in the least the fact, under international law, 
that they will legally be in a state of belligerency whenever 
the King, acting on the advice of his British Ministers, 
embarks upon a war as a result of obligations assumed 
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under such a treaty. It does not, therefore, solve the 
fundamental Imperial problem; it only postpones the 
question of whether the Dominions should assume any 
actual obligations under a treaty so negotiated, or should 
secede from the Empire rather than become belligerents, 
until the crisis of fulfilment actually arises. 

It is difficult to see, too, how the new system can fail to 
increase the divergence between the foreign policy of 
Great Britain and the Dominions. In the great field of 
Europe, at any rate, the attempt to secure unity seems to 
have now been abandoned as hopeless. Yet, let us con- 
sider where this leads to. Great Britain will inevitably 
and increasingly tend to pursue a purely British policy. 
We venture to believe that if the Dominions had been 
represented at Locarno, Mr. Chamberlain would have 
been forced to realise, far more clearly than perhaps he 
has done, the dangers from the Imperial point of view 
of the Rhineland commitment. Similarly the Dominions 
will inevitably and increasingly tend to look at inter- 
national problems from their own purely national standpoint 
and, in so far as they deal directly with the foreign Govern- 
ments, to forget or ignore wider Imperial considerations. 
Where is that process going to end? As a matter of 
fact both the Dominions and Great Britain rely upon 
the support of the rest of the Empire if they get into 
difficulties. Yet the new system will tend to make that 
support increasingly difficult to obtain. The Dominions 
will become less and less ready to support Great Britain 
in fulfilling obligations which she has entered into without 
their prior consent. Great Britain will become increas- 
ingly unwilling to support the Dominions in external 
policies which they may enter into without her prior ‘con- 
sent. And this tendency, once begun, may spread more 
rapidly in Great Britain than overseas, for providing, as she 
does under existing conditions, the major share bothof the 
army and the navy, Great Britain would in fact have to 


carry the major share of the consequences of any inter- 
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national hostilities which a mistaken diplomacy in any part 
of the Empire might produce. 


The point is extremely well put by General Smuts in 
a speech made in Pretoria on November 11 and quoted in 


The Times.* 


He regretted that the Empire had not acted with a united front 
in negotiating and signing the Pact, and doubted whether all the 
Dominions were likely to adhere to the Pact ex post facto. This 
case was going to be a precedent for the future. The tendency 
would be for the British Empire delegation to disappear from the 
field of diplomacy. More and more the foreign policy of the British 
Government would become simply that of Great Britain. The day 
might come when the Dominions might feel they had little in 
common with such a policy, and would begin their own foreign 
policies in their own interests. There were natural and inevitable 
centrifugal tendencies at work in the Empire, and he much feared 
that Locarno had given some impetus to them. A fear was some- 
times expressed, which he did not share, that the League of Nations 
must inevitably weaken the links of Empire. Incidents like Locarno 
were far more likely than the League to sow seeds of dissension and 
division. The Empire was a priceless blessing, and was to-day, 
with American abstention from the League, the main force support- 
ing the advance of great human causes and ideals in the world. The 
maintenance of solidarity and a united front were therefore essential. 


There is one more consideration. ‘The argument for the 
diplomatic unity of the Empire is two-fold. On the one 
hand, it adds to the security of every part that they should 
deal with problems of defence together. On the other 
hand, the influence of “ British ” diplomacy for peace and 
order in the world will be much greater if it has the full 
weight of the Empire behind it than if it has that of Great 
Britain alone, or still more if the different nations within it 
pursue opposed or divergent policies. The new system 
inaugurated at Locarno strikes, therefore, at the very root 
of the efficacy of the British Empire, whether it works 
through the Council of the League of Nations or through 
ordinary diplomacy in promoting world peace. The most 
popular argument overseas for non-co-operation in diplomacy 


* The Times, November 12, 1925. 
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is that it may enable particular parts of the Empire to keep 
out of war and foreign entanglements. That argument is the 
result of a delusion. Every war of importance must now be 
a matter of world concern. It dislocates trade and com- 
merce. It tends constantly to spread. If it vitally affects any 
part of the Empire, other parts will be able to avoid active 
participation only at the price of fighting a civil war at 
home. The common-sense attitude is for the nations 
of the Empire to co-operate actively in formulating and 
pursuing an agreed policy, a policy which is all the more 
likely to be sound and fruitful in preserving the main com- 
mon interest—the peace of the world—because it is the 
product of intelligent consultation between peoples situated 
in all parts of the world and not of a single self-centred 
national outlook. 

It may be replied that Article 9 of the Locarno Pact is a 
fait accomph and that the only thing to do is to face facts 
and go on alongits lines. We agree that no more advantage 
is to be gained in refusing the Pact on the ground that it 
creates new Imperial difficulties, than there is for rejecting 
it on the ground that it creates new problems for Great 
Britain in Europe. The answer in both cases is the same, 
to carry through the treaties, if they are ratified by the other 
signatories, for the sake of their larger effects in removing 
the more urgent and serious causes of war, but to set to 
work immediately to find the way of solving the new pro- 
blems to which they give rise. 

None the less it is essential that the nations of the Empire, 
which have been drifting since 1920, should sit down and 
face the situation by which they are confronted by 
Article 9. What is needed to-dayis not the constitutional con- 
ference contemplated bythe Imperial Conference Resolution 
of 1919, but a less ambitious conference to determine how 
the vast new problems confronting the Commonwealth, 
arising out of the Locarno treaties and also in Russia, in 
the Far East, along the Mediterranean, are to be dealt 
with in future. Are they going to endeavour to main- 
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tain the diplomatic unity of the Empire, and if so how 
are they going to do it, or are they going to allow its con- 
stituent parts to develop into completely separate nations, 
each with a policy and diplomacy of its own. Such a confer- 
ence would also be useful in clearing up another important 
point. The Locarno pact is inseparably mixed up with the 
working of the League of Nations. ‘The Dominions are 
members of the League. They are, therefore, under obliga- 
tion to take certain action in certain eventualities. What 
exactly are those obligations? It is essential that 
public opinion should know. Further, the attitude of 
the Assembly towards the whole question of these arbi- 
tration treaties, still more the attitude of Great Britain, 
which speaks for the “ British Empire ” on the Council 
of the League, can be profoundly influenced by the 
views of the Dominions. How are they going to exercise 
that influence so as to promote peace? ‘The problem 
raised by the Locarno treaties for the nations of the 
Empire, indeed, is far more complicated than the narrow 
one of whether the Dominions should formally ratify 
them or not. On the last point we can clearly express 
no opinion, for it is within the sole competence of each 
Parliament to decide for itself. 

To conclude, the appearance of Article 9 is one more 
proof of the necessity that the nations of the Empire 
should face the task of creating a really effective system of 
inter-Imperial consultation about international affairs. 
The present arrangement whereby the Dominions are 
represented in London by a High Commissioner more or 
less confined to commercial business, and Great Britain is 
represented in the Dominions by a Governor-General 
selected for his aptitude for purely constitutional functions 
and debarred from being a real source of information or 
intercourse, is preposterous and absurd. Asa business pro- 
position it would be rejected instantly by every business 
man in the Empire as a sane method of conducting his 
own business. Yet, the matters at stake are peace or war 
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in the world. Inter-lmperial consultation is far less 
efficiently organised than is consultation between all foreign 
Governments; in fact, it is not organised at all. The ostrich 
attitude so beloved of certain pedants is not the method 
of ensuring peace, independence, or freedom. It is a 
menace to them all. The moral of Locarno is that the 
question of placing inter-Imperial communications on a 
sensible and practical basis should be tackled without delay. 
In our judgment, the simplest way of doing so is that the 
Dominion High Commissioners should be accredited to the 
British Foreign Office in a diplomatic capacity, and should 
devolve most of their commercial duties on a second-in- 
command, and that a British High Commissioner should 
be sent to every Dominion capital to take over from the 
Governor-General the duty of being the diplomatic inter- 
mediary between the London and the Dominion Govern- 
ments. 


V. A Postscrier on Mosut 


PACE does not permit of any detailed treatment of the 

Mosul question. Moreover, the principal issue at stake 
at the moment is sub judice in the Court of International 
Justice and the Council of the League of Nations, acting on 
the basis of the information admirably collected and pre- 
sented by the Commission sent out by the League. But 
there is one larger question which must be answered if any 
intelligent policy is to be pursued when the League verdict 
has been given. Should Great Britain’s policy be to stay 
in *Iraq for good if circumstances are favourable for her to 
do so, or should she seek to evacuate it as soon as her 
obligations both to the League of Nations and the people 
of *Iraq are honourably fulfilled ? We are emphatically 
of the second opinion. 

The occupation of *Iraq was thrust upon us as the out- 
come of the exigencies of war. To remain there is to run 
counter to one of the oldest axioms of British Imperial 
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policy, and one abundantly justified by experience, to 
assume permanent responsibility for no area which is not 
protected from its neighbours by the ocean or impassable 
mountains or deserts. "Iraq answers to none of these 
conditions. It is a long and narrow strip of territory 
vulnerable on every side and overlooked by mountains 
controlled by Turkey, Russia and Persia. It is in no way 
necessary to our communications or the safety of the Empire. 
On the contrary, it is a sheer liability, and even the argu- 
ment that the control of Mosul oil is worth that risk has 
disappeared since the development of it has been handed 
over to an international corporation. 

Great Britain, however, has assumed responsibility for 
helping the Iraquis to learn how to conduct a relatively 
modernised government of their own. She also has the 
duty of considering the plight of the Assyrian Christians. 
She is also bound to discharge the obligations she has 
assumed under the treaty with King Feisal, and the circum- 
stances may render some new agreement necessary when that 
treaty comes to an end in 1928. She ought not to recede 
from these obligations as the result of pressure from the 
Turks or anybody else, so long as the League of Nations, the 
authority ultimately responsible, maintains the legal condi- 
tions in which it is possible to discharge them. But the 
avowed goal of her policy ought to be to terminate her res- 
ponsibility for the good government and defence of the 
country at the earliest moment consistent with those obliga- 
tions and she should then confine her direct responsibility to 
the Persian Gulf. Even from the point of view of the people 
of *Iraq themselves, the sooner they are made to face the full 
responsibilities of independence, the better. On no account 
ought Great Britain to be drawn into a policy which may 
lead her to the assumption of permanent responsibility for 
security, order, or good government in "Iraq itself. 
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APPENDIX 


Tue Locarno AGREEMENTS 


The Locarno Agreements consist of a final Protocol to which are 
annexed the following documents :— 

(i) The Security Pact between Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain and Italy. 
(ii) Arbitration Convention between Germany and Belgium. 

(iii) Arbitration Convention between Germany and France. 

(iv) Arbitration Treaty between Germany and Poland. 

(v) Arbitration Treaty between Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. 

(vi) A draft collective note to Germany about Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The agreements with the exception of the Protocol, which is 
signed in full by all of them, are only initialled by the representatives 
of the Powers respectively concerned. They are still drafts. The 
date for signature is, however, to be December 1, and no alteration 
can be made in their text. There are also two agreements of guar- 
antee, between France and Poland, and France and Czecho-Slovakia, 
which are noted in the Protocol and described below. The s gnatory 
Powers “ undertake to give their sincere co-operation to the work 
relating to disarmament already undertaken by the League of 
Nations and to seek the realisation thereof in a general agreement.” 

The operative sections of the Security Pact (translation), the only 
agreement to be signed by Great Britain, are set out in full below. 
The main terms of the other agreements are summarised. 


Tue Security Pact 


Article 1.—The High Contracting Parties collectively and severally 
guarantee, in the manner provided in the following articles, the 
maintenance of the territorial status quo resulting from the frontiers 
between Germany and Belgium and between Germany and France 
and the inviolability of the said frontiers as fixed by or in pursuance 
of the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919, and also 
the observance of the stipulations of Articles 42 or 43 of the said 
Treaty concerning the demilitarised zone. 

Article 2.—Germany and Belgium, and also Germany and France 
mutually undertake that they will in no case attack or invade each 
other or resort to war against each other. 

This stipulation shall not, however, apply in the case of :— 

(1) The exercise of the right of legitimate defence, that is to say 
resistance to a violation of the undertaking contained in the previous 
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paragraph or to a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the said 
Treaty of Versailles, if such breach constitutes an unprovoked act 
of aggression and by reason of the assembly of armed forces in the 
demilitarised zone immediate action is necessary ; 

(z) Action in pursuance of Article 16 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

(3) Action as the result of a decision taken by the Assembly or 
by the Council of the League of Nations or in pursuance of Article 15, 
paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the League of Nations, provided 
that in this last event the action is directed against a State which 
was the first to attack. 

Article 3.—In view of the undertakings entered into in Article 2 
of the present treaty, Germany and Belgium and Germany and 
France undertake to settle by peaceful means and in the manner laid 
down herein all questions of every kind which may arise between 
them and which it may not be possible to settle by the normal 
methods of diplomacy. 

Any question with regard to which the parties are in conflict as to 
their respective rights shall be submitted to judicial decision, and 
the parties undertake to comply with such decision. 

All other questions shall be submitted to a conciliation com- 
mission. If the proposals of this commission are not accepted by 
the two parties, the question shall be brought before the Council of 
the League of Nations, which will deal with it in accordance with 
Article 15 of the Covenant of the League. 

The detailed arrangements for effecting such peaceful settlement 
are the subject of special agreements signed this day. 

Article 4.—(1) If one of the High Contracting Parties alleges 
that a violation of Article 2 of the present treaty or a breach of 
Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles has been or is being 
committed, it shall bring the question at once before the Council 
of the League of Nations. 

(2) As soon as the Council of the League of Nations is satisfied 
that such violation or breach has been committed, it will notify its 
finding without delay to the Powers signatory of the present Treaty, 
who severally agree that in such case they will each of them come 
immediately to the assistance of the Power against whom the act 
complained of is directed. 

(3) In case of a flagrant violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty 
or of a flagrant breach of Article 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
by one of the High Contracting Parties, each of the other Contracting 
Parties hereby undertakes immediately to come to the help of the 
Party against whom such a violation or breach has been directed 
as soon as the said Power has been able to satisfy itself that this 
violation constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression and that by 
reason either of the crossing of the frontier or of the outbreak of 
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hostilities or of the assembly of armed forces in the demilitarised 
zone immediate action is necessary. Nevertheless, the Council of 
the League of Nations, which will be seised of the question in 
accordance with the first paragraph of this article, will issue its 
findings, and the High Contracting Parties undertake to act in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Council provided that 
they are concurred in by all the members other than the representa- 
tives of the Parties which have engaged in hostilities. 

Article §.—The provisions of Article 3 of the present Treaty are 
placed under the guarantee of the High Contracting Parties as 
provided by the following stipulations :— 

If one of the Powers referred to in Article 3 refuses to submit a 
dispute to peaceful settlement or to comply with an arbitral or 
judicial decision and commits a violation of Article 2 of the present 
Treaty or a breach of Article 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
provisions of Article 4 shall apply. 

Where one of the Powers referred to in Article 3, without com- 
mitting a violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty or a breach of 
Article 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, refuses to submit a 
dispute to peaceful settlement or to comply with an arbitral or 
judicial decision, the other Party shall bring the matter before the 
Council of the League of Nations and the Council shall propose what 
steps shall be taken ; the High Contracting Parties shall comply with 
these proposals, 

Article 6.—The provisions of the present Treaty do not affect the 
rights and obligations of the High Contracting Parties under the 
Treaty of Versailles or under arrangements supplementary thereto, 
including the agreements signed in London on August 30, 1924. 

Article 7.—The present Treaty, which is designed to ensure the 
maintenance of peace and is in conformity with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, shall not be interpreted as restricting the duty 
of the League to take whatever action may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of the world. 

Article 8.—The present Treaty shall be registered at the League 
of Nations in accordance with the Covenant of the League. It shall 
remain in force until the Council, acting on a request of one or other 
of the High Contracting Parties notified to the other signatory 
Powers three months in advance, and voting at least by a two-thirds 
majority, decides that the League of Nations ensures sufficient 
protection to the High Contracting Parties ; the Treaty shall cease 
to have effect on the expiration of a period of one year from such 
decision. 

Article 9.—The present Treaty shall impose no obligation upon 
any of the British Dominions, or upon India, unless the Government 
of such Dominion, or of India, signifies its acceptance thereof. 

Article 10.—The present Treaty shall be ratified and the ratifica- 
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tions shall be deposited at Geneva in the archives of the League of 
Nations as soon as possible. It shall enter into force as soon as 
all the ratifications have been deposited and Germany has become 
a member of the League of Nations. 
The present Treaty, done in a single copy, will be deposited in the 
archives of the League of Nations, and the Secretary-General will 


be requested to transmit certified copies to each of the High Con- 
tracting Parties. 


Tue ARBITRATION AGREEMENTS 


The Arbitration Agreements, except for one or two points which 
need not detain us here, are mutatis mutandis identical. ‘The one 
between Germany and Belgium has been taken for the purpose of 
this note. 

It is divided into two parts with a few general provisions at the 
end. The first part deals with disputes about rights, which are to 
be referred to an arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and the parties bind themselves to accept the 
award. Before such reference, however, the parties may submit 
their dispute to a Permanent Conciliation Commission to see if a 
friendly settlement is possible. (The above provision does not 
apply to disputes arising out of acts prior to the Arbitration Con- 
vention and belonging to the past.) 

This Commission is to consist of five members, including one 
German and one Belgian. ‘The other three are to be appointed by 
mutual agreement, from different nationalities, other than German 
and Belgian. Germany and Belgium must agree who is to be the 
President. If these nominations are not agreed upon within three 
months, the Swiss President is to make the appointments. Decisions 
are to be by a majority. The Commission will frame its own rules, 
but the convention itself prescribes certain points of procedure. 
The parties may change their own Commissioners for others with 
special knowledge. Unless they agree to the contrary, the case 
must be dealt with within six months after the Commission is 
notified. Both Governments must assist it and allow it to proceed 
to their territory and summon witnesses. 

The second part of the convention is concerned with questions 
which cannot be settled by judicial decision, when the dispute must 
be submitted to the Permanent Conciliation Commission. The 
Commission’s duty is to propose an acceptable solution, or in any 
case to report. The parties are not bound to accept the proposed 
solution, but if they do not, after one month the question must, if 
either party so requests, be brought before the Council of the League 
and be dealt with under Article 15 of the Covenant. As will be 
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remembered, the decision of the Council, excluding the disputants, 
must, to bind the parties, be unanimous. 

The general provisions empower the arbitral tribunal, the Perma- 
nent Court, the Conciliation Commission, or the League Council to 
prescribe provisional measures when a case comes before them. 
The parties agree to accept them and to do nothing to prejudice a 
settlement. 

The convention remains applicable as between Germany and 
Belgium even when other Powers are interested in the dispute. 

Ratifications will be deposited with the League at the same time 
as those of the Pact, and the Convention comes into force on the 
same conditions. 


Co.tectivE Note asout ARTICLE 16 OF THE COVENANT 


This draft collective note is to be addressed to Germany when 
the agreements are signed. It points out that the signatory Powers 
cannot bind the League, but according to their interpretation of 
Article 16 “ each member of the League is bound to co-operate 
loyally and effectively in support of the Covenant and in relation to 
any act of aggression to an extent which is compatible with its 
military status and takes its geographical position into account.” 


Tue Eastern TREATIES OF GUARANTEE 


The terms of the treaties of guarantee between France and Poland, 
and France and Czecho-Slovakia are mutatis mutandis identical. To 
take the treaty between Poland and France, in the event of either 
Power suffering from a failure to observe the undertakings arrived 
at between them and Germany that day, the other agrees to come 
immediately to its aid (under Article 16 of the Covenant), “if such a 
failure is accompanied by an unprovoked recourse to arms.” Further, 
if the League Council fails to report unanimously (excluding the 
disputants) on a question brought before it under the said under- 
takings, and if either France or Poland are attacked without provoca- 
tion, the other party has immediately (under Article 15, paragraph 7 
of the Covenant) to lend aid. The rights and duties of the parties 
as members of the League are to remain unaffected as is also the 
League’s own duty. The Treaty is to come into force and remain 
in force under the same conditions as the Pact and the treaty of 
guarantee between France and Czecho-Slovakia. The ratifications 
will be deposited with the League with the ratifications of the 
pact and the treaty between Germany and Poland. 
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THE IRISH FREE STATE: AN 
EX-UNIONIST VIEW 


In September we published an account of the position in 
Ireland under the Free State by a member of the old Nationalist 
party. The article that follows gives the point of view of an 
Irish ex-Unionist. Epiror. 


HE Irish Free State has been three years in being, as 

by law established. The “Treaty” was signed on 
December 6, 1921, and the Act of Parliament confirming 
the new Constitution passed both Lords and Commons 
during the next year, and received the King’s assent on 
December 6, 1922. Hence in December, 1925, it is oppor- 
tune to ask what have been the consequences of the con- 
cession to Southern Ireland of the status of a Dominion 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
experiment has had three years of trial, and it is reasonable 
to attempt a review of the progress which has been made 
under our new conditions. 

The writer is one of those who believed in 1921, and 
still believes, that Mr. Lloyd George’s Government agreed 
to the so-called Treaty too hastily, and without the pro- 
vision of sufficient safeguards for the loyalist minority in 
Ireland, who were and are among the King’s most faithful 
subjects. None the less, he is of that large company who 
held that both patriotism and loyalty required of them 
allegiance to the new Government (in which they were 
however to have no share), as well as hearty co-operation 
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in all matters that directly affected the welfare of their 
own country. ‘They recognised that Mr. Cosgrave, Mr. 
O’Higgins and the rest were henceforth the King’s 
Ministers in Ireland, and that as such they were entitled 
to claim the constitutional support of good citizens ; and 
that the man who held aloof from all public service at so 
great a crisis in Irish history, because he did not approve 
or welcome the new régime, was no good Irishman. The 
condition that governed the acceptance of this policy was 
that the Irish Free State is still part of the Empire and that 
its citizens are still British subjects. ‘This was definitely 
and explicitly stated in the name of Great Britain ; and it 
was because of this guarantee, embodied in the new Con- 
stitution, that many of those who formerly called them- 
selves Unionists and were proud of the title, found it their 
duty to assist the new State that had been set up on the 
ruins of the Act of Union. 

What, then, is the present position of Southern Ireland ? 
Two contradictory answers are given to this question by 
two distinct classes of people. ‘There are those who hold 
that everything is wrong, and there are those who assert 
that all is well and for the best. As often happens, neither 
answer is true. It is quite natural that the Ministers and 
Members of the Executive Council, most of whom are 
young men with very little experience of the world, or 
knowledge of the conduct of public affairs, should magnify 
their achievement as fully as possible. Their tenure of 
office depends upon their success in the discharge of public 
duty ; and they are like all party politicians in endeavouring 
to persuade the public that under their beneficent rule 
everything is done as well as possible. On the other hand, 
the critics of the Irish Government, both Republicans and 
Diehards, tell us that nothing is right in Ireland, and that 
the administration of public affairs is ineffective, deceitful, 
and corrupt. ‘The energy of both of these opposed parties 
is spent in abuse of the Irish Free State, the Diehards 
asserting that it is not distinguishable from a Republic, 
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while the Republicans assert just as loudly that the rule. 
of Mr. O’Higgins is as bad as the rule of Dublin Castle in 
the old days. It cannot be easy for people living in Great 
Britain to distinguish truth from falsehood in the rival 
propaganda published in the British Press. 

We shall be able to form a more sober judgment, as to 
the prospects of the future, if we recall first some of the 
achievements which must in fairness be put to the credit 
side of the Government account. Of these, the greatest 
is the restoration of social order and the suppression of 
crimes of violence. ‘The difficulties which Irish Ministers 
had to face in 1922 were almost overwhelming. Murder, 
arson, robbery were daily incidents in every part of the 
country. Criminals had grown bold, as well as violent, 
for they had learnt, during the years when the Castle 
Executive had adopted half-hearted and futile methods of 
suppression, that a criminal was likely to prosper the more, 
the more definitely he set himself against the law. ‘Those 
who were in open rebellion against British law in 1920 and 
1921, and had themselves encouraged lawlessness in their 
struggle for what they believed to be freedom, found it no 
easy task to assume the new réle of guardians of the law and 
upholders of its majesty. Among those who opposed 
them were their own familiar friends, who expected to 
find, as they thought they had found before, that violence 
and assassination provided the shortest road to political 
achievement. No one can praise too highly the determina- 
tion and the persistence with which Mr. Cosgrave and his 
associates crushed the Republican assailants of the Free 
State. They restored order at a great price, indeed. The 
cost in money of maintaining armed forces in 1921 and 
1922 was enormous. ‘The cost of restoring public and 
private buildings was greater. The cost in life was graver 
still, There were 80 executions of rebels in six months, 
carried out with a deliberation and a ruthlessness which no 
British Government could have dared to condone. But, 
while all the forces of Dublin Castle failed to suppress 
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crimes of violence in Ireland, the new Irish Government 
succeeded in doing so within three years. ‘Their methods 
were not the dignified methods of British justice. But 
Mr. Cosgrave knew the psychology of his own people, and 
knew therefore that before the law inspires respect it must 
inspire fear. At this moment a criminal in Ireland is 
afraid of the law. 

This is not to say that Republican agitators are not 
still ready to engage in a new campaign which would 
wreck the prospect of peace. It is still necessary to main- 
tain a military force, larger than it ought to be under normal 
conditions. The ordinary tourist is now quite safe in 
Ireland ; but if an obnoxious politician from England were 
to visit the rural districts he would be wise to seek police 
protection. A few landlords are menaced with threats of 
assassination if they return to their homes, or seek to 
recover their lands, their game rights, their salmon rivers. 
Sporadic acts of violence on the part of Republican mal- 
contents, such as the throwing of stink bombs on Armistice 
Day, are still to be deplored. All is not as it should be in 
a civilised country, but it is only fair to recognise that 
every year shows signs of improvement. 

The constitutional position of the Irish Free State as 
now established has been explicitly recognised in recent 
speeches by Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. O’Higgins, who are 
the real rulers of Ireland. Not only are they committed 
to this, by their acceptance of office on the terms embodied 
in the Agreement of December 1921, but their political 
career depends on the continuance of these conditions. 
Mr. O’Higgins, indeed, has told the country plainly that 
to sever the links which bind Ireland to Great Britain would 
be economic suicide, for England remains and must remain 
Ireland’s largest customer. Mr. Cosgrave and his collea- 
gues have observed the terms of the Tieaty which they 
accepted, so far as the strict legal interpretation of this 
document is concerned ; and they have admitted publicly 
that Great Britain has also honoured the signature of her 
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representatives. And it is interesting to observe that in 
many parts of the country the rank and file of Irish citizens 
are beginning to understand that the Act of Union was by 
no means so injurious to Irish interests as they had been 
led to believe. As to this, there has been a great dis- 
illusionment. Ireland is poorer than it has been within 
living memory, to go no further back. The opportune 
excuse for poverty or bad housing or crime or the prevalence 
of vice, that it was due to the influence of the hated Saxon, 
can no longer be pleaded ; and it is beginning to be recog- 
nised that Ireland has never been, in modern times at any 
rate, an island of saints, as her poor people had been taught 
to believe. 

One illustration of the change of feeling in regard to 
Great Britain may be taken as specially significant. It 
was found to be necessary in 1921 that the Irish ex-soldiers 
who had fought in the Great War should dissociate their 
organisation from the British Legion. The hostility to 
the idea of anything British was expressed so forcibly in 
rural districts that it would have been unsafe for Irish 
soldiers to enrol themselves in any British organisation ; 
and accordingly the “ Legion of Irish ex-service men” was 
formed in 1922—a society having an independent existence 
of its own, but working in friendly liaison with kindred 
societies in Great Britain and the Dominions. But the 
temper of the peasantry changed ; and at the end of 1924 
it was found that 129 out of the 131 branches of the Irish 
Legion desired to be incorporated in the British Legion 
in future. This arrangement has been carried out, and 
now Irish ex-soldiers of the King, living in Southern Ireland, 
are formally associated with their English and Scottish 
comrades, Ireland being an “Area” of the “ British 
Legion.” And, so far as is known, no Irish ex-soldier has 
been persecuted or boycotted on account of this procedure, 
which would have meant his ruin if not his death in 1921. 
The extraordinary demonstration of public sympathy which 
was observed in Dublin on Armistice Day last year when 
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the survivors of the 16th Division and their old comrades 
met for public remembrance of the Great War, would have 
been impossible a year earlier. Whatever politicians or 
agitators in Ireland may desire, bitter feelings against 
England are not cherished by the people as a whole, as 
used to be the case. 

Having set out this change of heart, which is accepted 
as a fact by impartial Irish observers, it must be added, if 
we are to understand the situation, that the anti-British 
spirit still lingers in many quarters, and is unhappily still 
encouraged by some of the leaders of Irish opinion. The 
demonstration on Armistice Day last year did not please 
the Irish Government, who detected in it an imperialistic 
bias which they resented. And the celebration of Armis- 
tice Day this year, which was on even a larger scale, was held 
despite the hardly veiled disfavour with which it was 
viewed by the police, who acted under orders. To fly 
the Union Jack, even beside the Free State flag (distinct 
from the Republican tricolour) is not popular in Govern- 
ment circles, although it is welcomed in all the other Domi- 
nions. Nor is the King’s health always honoured on 
public occasions of festivity, even when the King’s repre- 
sentative is present. It must be said quite frankly that 
the place of the King in the Irish Constitution is concealed 
rather than avowed; and this has discouraged a more 
general support of the Free State Government by ex- 
Unionists than it has already received. The habitual 
practice, in Government circles, of speaking of Mr. Cos- 
grave as the “‘ President of the Irish Free State ” is entirely 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Treaty as it is with 
the actual title of his office. There is no “ President ” in 
Southern Ireland, for the head of the Oireachtas (which 
consists according to the Constitution of the King, Dail, 
and Senate) is His Majesty, who exercises his functions 
through the Governor-General. Mr. Cosgrave is the 
President of the Executive Council—that is, he is Prime 
Minister. But Southern Ireland is not a Republic, and 
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it has no President, although the egregious Mr. de Valera 
still calls himself “ President of the Irish Republic.” 

No doubt, Mr. Cosgrave and his fellow Ministers feel 
bound to attract the support of Mr. de Valera’s recalcitrant 
followers, and to do this they endeavour to represent our 
Irish Constitution as if it were virtually that of a Republic. 
But politicians cannot ride two horses, if they are to be 
successful. To attempt to do so may be good tactics 
for a time, but it is certainly bad strategy (if one may con- 
fuse sporting and military metaphors). Ireland is not in a 
stable condition, so long as any doubt is suggested by the 
attitude of the King’s Ministers in Ireland as to their view 
of the Royal prerogative, exercised (as it is) in a constitu- 
tional manner. One cannot have it both ways. Either 
Mr. Cosgrave is a convinced supporter of the Irish Free 
State, as established by law ; or he is waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to declare that he has accepted it as a stepping stone 
by which Ireland may reach the status of a nation, not only 
independent in the control of its domestic aftairs (which it 
is already), but alien to the British Crown and divorced 
from the British Empire. We do not believe that this 
secret policy is really that of Mr. Cosgrave (whatever he 
may have wished in 1921), for his public career has com- 
mended itself to many of his critical fellow-countrymen 
who are wholeheartedly loyal to the King, as that of an 
honest man. But it would relieve many anxieties, and 
make the political atmosphere much clearer, if he and his 
brother Ministers would occasionally indicate their recog- 
nition of the King as an essential factor in the Oireachtas. 
The High Commissioner for the Free State (Mr. James 
MacNeill), very properly joined with the London repre- 
sentatives of the other Dominions in welcoming the Prince 
of Wales at Victoria on his return from his world tour. 
Such a gesture is in no way inconsistent with the domestic 
independence of Southern Ireland, and is in strict accord- 
ance with its constitutional position. The High Com- 
missioner must have had the approval of his Government 
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in this act of courtesy and respect ; and it would put Irish 
Ministers in a more dignified and less ambiguous position, 
if they too acknowledged in public the constitutional status 
of the King. 

We return to note some anti-British, not necessarily 
anti-constitutional, tendencies of recent Irish policy. 
Whatever the true reason of the signing of a contract, in- 
volving the expenditure of five millions sterling, with a 
firm of German engineers, no British firm having been 
asked to send in tenders, it was politically unwise. England 
is lreland’s best customer; were it not for British trade 
support, Ireland would lose heavily. The contract for the 
electrification of the Shannon water power may have been 
entrusted to a good firm. The name of Messrs. Siemens 
suggests as much. But to have ruled out British engineers 
at the start was not a prudent policy ; and as a matter of 
fact it has given offence to influential British firms in many 
departments of industry. When Southern Ireland comes 
to float another loan, it may not be easy to engage the 
support of the London market. On the enormous cost of 
the Shannon scheme, it is unnecessary to comment at 
length. The Irish Government believe that when it is 
carried through it will be of substantial benefit to the 
country. Thatis a prophecy, which we hope will be fulfilled ; 
but many of the leading business men in Ireland are not 
sanguine about its success, nor has serious work yet begun. 

The low wages offered to unskilled labour by the German 
contractors have evoked indignant protest from the trades 
unions, who are holding up the scheme. In this regard, 
however, we think that the Irish Finance Minister is not 
to be blamed. All labour is too expensive in Ireland. The 
pay of the working man is higher in most trades than the 
pay of his English comrade, and is much higher than Ireland 
can afford. Indeed, the cost of living is far too high. To 
live in London is cheaper than to live in Dublin. Food is 
dearer, clothes are dearer, boots are dearer; one pays 
33 per cent. more for postage stamps for letters than in 
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England, although the postal service is not so good as 
across the Channel. And none of these charges can really 
be reduced effectively, until the wages paid to skilled and 
unskilled labour alike are brought down to a reasonable 
level. Hence we do not think that Mr. Blythe is to be 
censured for acquiescing in contracts, which like the Ger- 
man contract for the Shannon scheme or the French con- 
tract for cleaning the streets of Dublin, may be expected to 
check the extravagant rates of pay which prevail at present. 

Indeed, the financial condition of Ireland is very grave ; 
and he would be unjust, as well as unhelpful, who would 
find the sole cause in the acts of the Irish Executive Council. 
They are hampered by threatened labour troubles, as the 
British Government is. They have still to pay out vast 
sums for compensation for the destruction of property. 
They have to maintain an army greater than is reasonable 
because of the need of keeping down sedition and treason. 
But trade is very bad. For the first seven months of 
1925 there was a decrease, as compared with 1924, of nearly 
four million pounds in the value of exports from the Free 
State ; the decline in the value of live stock—Southern 
Ireland’s most important industry—being responsible for 
the greater part of this fall. Butter and bacon, which 
ought to be produced in Ireland, were imported during the 
same. period to the amount of nearly two millions’ worth. 
Again, the position of the Irish railways is serious. The 
Great Southern Railway could pay no dividend last half 
year on either ordinary or preference stock, and only paid 
the interest on their guaranteed and debenture stocks by 
having recourse to the subsidy which was granted when the 
Irish railway systems were unified by order of the Govern- 
ment. Not only guaranteed and debenture stocks, but 
also preference stocks, were trustee securities in former 
years. It is perhaps unwise to regard preference stocks 
as now secure, for the Great Southern Railway authorities 
announced lately that they were losing £15,000 a week ; 
but the Government cannot afford to allow the dividends 
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on guaranteed and debenture stocks to be passed or reduced, 
as such a blow to Irish trustee securities would endanger 
the financial credit of the country at large. Part of the 
anxiety of the Irish railways is due, no doubt, to the bad 
position of trade; but it is generally held by railway 
authorities that Government interference with the inde- 
pendence of the railway companies made matters worse 
rather than better. Indeed, it cannot be concealed that 
the Irish Government have been too hasty in their endeavour 
to institute “ reforms.” Of their earnest work, their good 
intentions and their high ambitions for the welfare of 
Ireland there need be no doubt. But if they had been 
more cautious in their new undertakings, it would have 
been better for trade. Protection is a bad policy for a 
poor country like Ireland. What is wanted now more than 
anything else is hard work on the part of all classes, and Mr. 
O’Higgins has courageously expounded this unpopular 
gospel in a recent speech. 

Mr. O’Higgins has gained the esteem of many by another 
courageous departure. As Minister of Justice he has 
taken upon his shoulders the promotion of temperance by 
a stricter supervision of publicans’ licences, of which too 
many have been granted in the past. In this he has the 
sympathy of every class, except, of course, the trade. And 
it is melancholy to learn that the interests of publicans 
have been so assiduously promoted by canvassing, that 
two of their representatives have been elected members 
of the Irish Senate, which was not established to encourage 
trade partisanship. ‘The recent election was not, indeed, 
satisfactory ; nor was the poll attended by three-fourths 
of the electors. A few—very few—men of good brains 
and position have been added to the Senate, but some of 
the ablest and most conscientious of those who offered 
themselves for re-election were rejected. 

One of the issues presented to the electorate may be of 
greater importance than many of the electors understood. 
For half a century the education and discipline of the 
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members of the medical profession in these countries 
have been under the direction and control of a body that 
is called the General Medical Council. It is obvious 
(despite the gibes of persons like Mr. Bernard Shaw) that 
the existence of some such body is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public. On this council are representatives 
from Ireland as well as from the other parts of the United 
Kingdom. The General Medical Council advise all 
licensing bodies as to appropriate courses of study, and 
in the case of improper or unprofessional conduct on the 
part of a doctor, he may be struck off the General Register— 
a procedure, it may be added, very rarely adopted. The 
Council has no power to fine or punish a medical man in 
any other way than this. : 

Now the Irish Executive Council have been persuaded, 
or have persuaded themselves, that it is not appropriate or 
dignified that the doctors of the Irish Free State should be 
subject to the jurisdiction of a body that is not wholly Irish. 
And, accordingly, they have come to the conclusion, or so 
it is rumoured, that an Irish Medical Register, as distinct 
from the General Medical Register, should be established ; 
and that the graduates of Irish Universities and the licen- 
tiates of lrish medical schools should be subject in future 
only to the control of an independent Council. Probably 
Ministers did not appreciate the full consequences of such a 
proposal, which has not yet, indeed, been formulated in a 
Bill. But the immediate effect of it, if carried into law 
without suitable qualifications, would be that no medical 
graduate from the Free State would in future be placed 
on the General Medical Register. He would, therefore, 
be debarred from practising outside Ireland, unless he 
took advantage of a lesser privilege, that of being enrolled 
on the Colonial Register, which confers a status not identical 
(in Britain) with the General Register. Now the medical 
profession, in Ireland, felt that such a proposal as this would 
not only affect their position adversely, but that it would 
deplete the. medical schools, and ultimately lower the 
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standards of medical education so that hospital teaching 
would inevitably sink below its present level. The effect 
on the Dublin and Cork medical schools has already been 
marked. Many medical students have left the Free State 
in order to get qualified in Belfast or elsewhere, where 
the General Medical Register is recognised. The effect 
of the agitation about this was that a majority of the new 
Senators were returned pledged to oppose any legislation 
which would lower the status of Irish medical men or injure 
the institutions .which trained them. The country was 
clearly opposed to any petty parochial policy, such as it 
was reported the Government favoured. At the time of 
writing, nothing has been finally settled, but the Govern- 
ment have arranged conferences with the doctors which, it 
is hoped, will lead to an amicable settlement. The matter, 
as we have said, is really of importance, beyond the prospect 
of its consequences to one great profession ; for it raises 
the issue of the dangers. of parochialism in an acute and 
intelligible form. 

Another feature of the voting for the Senate is interesting. 
The leaders of the movement to force the Irish language 
on the country, who were in the last Senate, have received 
their congé. The people have come to the conclusion 
that they do not wish their children to be educated according 
to the programme of the Minister of Education, Mr. John 
MacNeill. A great deal of money is being spent on the 
attempted revival of the Irish language, but even its 
enthusiastic supporters are beginning to co:nplain that 
there is little prospect of its success. The elementary 
teachers are angry that they are being forced to attend 
classes to learn Irish, in order that they may teach others 
who are unwilling to learn it. More than one civic body 
which, in the first enthusiasm inspired by the Treaty, 
decided to make Irish a compulsory subject for candidates 
for public appointments, has rescinded its resolutions 
as impracticable to put into force. The Chief Justice, 
(Mr. Hugh Kennedy) failed last month to persuade the 
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Benchers that Irish was a subject which should be required 
of all candidates for the Bar. There is really little con- 
troversy now about the Irish language; for while it is 
reasonable that opportunities for learning it should be 
offered at all places of higher education in Ireland, it is 
generally recognised that the people will not be persuaded, 
no matter what governments may desire, to substitute 
it for English as a vernacular. 

The policy of the Gaelic League during the early years 
of the century was always primarily a separatist policy, 
and only secondarily a policy devised in the interests of the 
people. There is grave suspicion that those who are 
attempting now to enforce the use of the Irish langauge 
are animated similarly by a desire to isolate Ireland from 
Great Britain, and incidentally (although they do not 
understand this) from the United States. No barrier is 
more difficult to pass than the barrier of an alien language. 
To erect such a barrier would be more effective than any 
other political device to separate Ulster from the rest of 
the country; and the Irish language campaign has been 
used effectively in Ulster to accentuate the differences 
between North and South. This danger, however, is not 
so imminent as it seemed to be three years ago; for Mr. 
John MacNeill has failed to carry the country with him in 
his linguistic policy. How long it will take for his colleagues 
to discover this remains to be seen. 

That the six counties are not likely to reunite themselves 
with the twenty-six for many years is probable. The 
divorce is so unnatural, so uneconomic, that outside the 
ranks of professional politicians and sectarian contro- 
versialists there are not many bold enough to profess 
admiration of it. But as things are, it is accepted reluc- 
tantly as inevitable for the present, despite its disadvan- 
tages, and its menace to that mutual goodwill which 
Irishman ought to entertain for Irishman. For the most 
part, the South of Ireland was opposed to the partition of 
the country by an Act of the Imperial Parliament, and 
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southern sentiment still views it with disfavour. But, if 
we are to believe the Ulster newspapers, Ulstermen prefer 
separation from their fellow-countrymen in the South, 
to reconciliation, being alarmed at the seemingly anti- 
British attitude of the Free State, and, above all, by the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church. Ulster has 
failed, so far, to appreciate the fact that the political power 
of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in the South is much 
less than it was under British rule. Mr. Cosgrave and 
his Ministers have been blamed for many things; they 
cannot justly be blamed for denominational partiality, 
nor for subserviency in politics to priestly dictation. But 
to argue with Ulster (many and great as are her good 
qualities) in her present mood is futile ; and most people 
who desire peace and goodwill rather than hatred and 
controversy feel that it is only the healing influence of 
time that can cure the gaping wound from which Ireland 
is suffering. 

The Boundary Question, as it is called, has not aroused 
in the Free State the same violence of language that may be 
observed in the North. The Boundary Commission was 
appointed, with its large powers, by the Imperial Parliament 
after full deliberation. Whatever its report may be—and 
it will probably be less partial than is desired either in 
North or South—it will be the duty of Great Britain to 
put it into operation, whether Northerners or Southerners 
or both are dissatisfied. ‘There has been no talk in the 
Free State of fighting in consequence of the decision, nor 
is there the slightest intention of taking up arms against 
Ulster, should Ulster refuse to accept the decision reached 
by Great Britain. It will not be the duty or to the interest 
of the Free State to make any use of force ; the Boundary 
Commission was not devised by Southern Ireland. All 
that the Irish Government are likely to do (although they 
may protest that their claims have not been duly satisfied) 
is to demand that the British Government shall carry into 
effect the report of its own Commission. No British 
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Government is likely to be guilty of failure in this regard. 
The Irish Constitution or Treaty has been duly registered 
with the League of Nations ; and it is not to be contem- 
plated that a British Government would break its plighted 
word, in the interests of any political group. It is right, 
however, that the British people should understand that 
the enforcement (if force were unhappily necessary) of the 
findings of the Boundary Commission rests with Britain, 
and that this duty cannot be evaded without grave 
dishonour. 

What has been said in this attempt to examine the con- 
sequences of the Treaty of December 1921 may be sum- 
marised briefly. Southern Ireland in 1925 is more peaceful 
and law abiding than it was in 1924, still more than in 1923 
or 1922; and for this the Irish Government must get 
credit. The anti-British spirit is not yet exorcised from 
the minds of politicians and agitators, but it is rapidly 
losing influence with the bulk of the Irish people. Irishmen 
are not sentimentalists, as Englishmen are; they are 
materialist in temper, and always have an eye to material 
prosperity. Prosperity has not yet come to Ireland, nor 
can it come until the people have learnt that if a man does 
not work neither shall he eat. But Ireland is awaking from 
her foolish dreams of Utopia, and the best friends of Ireland 
are those who will be generous in help for the future rather 
than in criticism for the past. It is not to be expected 
that, all at once, Ireland will be openly and avowedly 
content with an honourable place in the British Empire, 
as a member of the British Commonwealth of nations ; 
but, provided that England deals justly and fairly with her 
and makes no concessions to clamour in regard to any 
revision of the Irish Constitution, it is likely that not only 
peace and prosperity but goodwill may be expected as a 
consequence. ‘The country is moving steadily towards an 
explicit acceptance of the so-called “Treaty”; but any 
weakening on the part of Britain as to the essential pro- 
vision of the status of the King would forthwith inspire 
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a new school of sedition, and would drive to despair Irish- 
men of goodwill, whether they called themselves Unionists 
or Constitutional Nationalists in the past, or Free Staters 
in the present. If Great Britain will now keep her word, 
without qualification or reserve, Southern Ireland will not 
fail to follow her example. 





LEAVES FROM A GREEK 
NOTE-BOOK 


THENS shows little trace of the events which only a 
month ago were heralded in the London streets by 
posters announcing “ Another Revolution in Greece,” 
“‘ Bloodshed in Athens.” We take our revolutions too 
seriously in England, perhaps because we have lost the 
tradition, and our language is the poorer for lack of a word 
to express a change of Government in which the army 
takesahand. It was a movement of this kind which brought 
General Pangalos into power. No life was lost, indeed 
not a shot was fired. The technique of the affair was 
brilliant in its simplicity. Hearing that he was to be 
arrested, General Pangalos and a few of his friends seized 
the telegraph office in the dead of night, informed Salonika 
that the Army and the Fleet had overthrown the Govern- 
ment and asked if the troops there wished to join the 
movement. With the hasty and enthusiastic adhesion of 
Salonika in his pocket, he had no difficulty in winning over 
the armed forces in Athens and the Government came 
down to breakfast to find itself superseded. Although the 
Press in its own time proclaimed that life was again normal, 
the announcement was otiose, for the state of “‘ normalcy ” 
had been unbroken except for a few clerks who had taken a 
day’s holiday. 
For the stranger returning after an absence of five months 
the revolution and its consequences awake only a mild 
curiosity in comparison with the exciting change from 
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early spring to full summer. ‘The brilliant green of the 
veld and its carpet of wild flowers of many colours have 
given way to a uniform brown, and in the blinding glare 
of high noon the Acropolis presents an aspect of its buildings 
and of the Attic landscape new and amazingly beautiful. 
One knew the mystery, the awful majesty of the Parthenon 
under a full moon at midnight. One had felt the romantic 
charm of the view from the temple of Athena Nike on a 
spring morning after rain, with the March wind driving 
scuds of cloud over a blue sky, with the unceasing play of 
light and shade on Parnes and Hymettus, and the distant 
mountains of the Peloponnese wreathed in snow. But 
the almost unbearable contrast of full sunlight and deep 
shadow amongst the marble columns was unimagined and 
unimaginable. It seemed to be an image of that other 
contrast between the glory of Hellenic civilisation and the 
harshness and cruelty of many aspects of Greek life, and 
at the same time to suggest a clue, through the revelation 
that even Nature in Greece at certain seasons is pitiless. 
* * * ¥* 

The Greeks of to-day are nothing if not democrats. 
That they have been torn by revolutions and have tolerated 
dictatorships is no evidence of hostility to democracy. 
It is rather a result of the imperfect practice of democratic 
government. Modern Greece has become an example of 
that diseased democracy which Plato describes with the 
scornful brilliance of a man who sees his deepest prejudices 
justified by the mistakes of others. The division of parties 
into fractions, the lack of leaders, the rise of demagogues 
created conditions where democracy was stultifying govern- 
ment. There lies the dictator’s opportunity, and it was 
seized by General Pangalos as it had been seized in Italy 
by Signor Mussolini. A wise dictator works if he can 
through constitutional forms, and in seeking a vote of 
confidence for his Government from the Assembly and in 
accepting the restraint of a Parliamentary Commission 
during the recess General Pangalos followed the sound 
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tradition. But in the long run if a dictatorship is to main- 
tain itself, it needs not only dissimulation but positive 
achievement. The doubt which clouds the future of the 
new Government is whether it can imitate the Fascist 
régime to the extent of revitalising the administration of 
the country. 

* * * * 

The personality of a dictator will always be a fascinating 
study. An irreconcilable opponent remarked to-day, “ En 
tout cas, il n’est pas le premier venu.” A first glance 
might raise doubts whether even that modest admission 
was not an ov:rstatement. Small and almost insignificant 
in appearance, General Pangalos has none of the physical 
fascination of a Mussolini. But he has a quick intelli- 
gence, endless courage, reserves of nervous strength and 
a real humour. His worst enemies have never doubted his 
honesty of mind and purpose, and he has continued to live 
the hard and simple life of the Greek countryside. Like 
all successful soldiers, he knows what he wants, and is apt 
to underestimate the difficulty of getting it. The military 
method of quick decisions may lead to curious results in 
problems of finance and economics. It is a simple matter 
for a dictator to ordain over his boiled egg that henceforth 
fish shall be served in hotels and restaurants only on three 
days a week, in order that the poor may enjoy a fish diet 
on the other four. But what is he to do when the fisher- 
men decide that it is not worth while fishing for the poor 
and that if they double the price to the rich, they can sleep 
in the sun every other day ? So, too, with speculation in 
the exchange—a habit which others before General Pan- 
galos have found it difficult to eradicate. A simple threat 
of hanging in Constitution Square may seem adequate, 
since all Greece remembers that the dictator did in fact 
three years ago shoot six Ministers. Yet somehow even 
the memory of that act has lost its terrors. Everyone 
feels that the atmosphere is different in some subtle way. 
It is much as though Joynson-Hicks had threatened to 
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revive Dora. No one would be alarmed, because we should 
all know that he could not get by with it. The danger 
with General Pangalos is not that he will be lacking in good 
intentions, but that he will have too many and will dissipate 
his very real strength in tilting at windmills. 

* * * * 

The degeneracy of politics finds little counterpart in the 
economic life of Greece. In spite of the weaknesses of 
instability and speculation, there are many signs of vital 
energy. After her disastrous experiences in Asia Minor, 
Greece is now left to consolidate a territory substantially 
Greek and homogeneous. It is extensive but not un- 
manageable and much of the new land in Macedonia and 
Thrace carries great possibilities. The population has 
been increased by the influx of over a million refugees from 
Asia Minor, and whatever may be the immediate difficulties 
of absorbing these numbers, there can be little doubt that 
these immigrants from the home of the Greek race will 
reinvigorate the stock and hasten the material development 
of the country. The work being done by the League of 
Nations through the Refugee Commission would be im- 
possible if it were not for the industry, independence and 
resourcefulness of most of the refugees. For generations 
Greece has sent some of her best blood to the ends of the 
earth, less in battalions, as in those days when Greek 
settlements spread from the Crimea to the Pillars of Her- 
cules, than as single spies. By their energy and their 
unbroken animus revertendi, these emigrants have been a 
corner-stone of Greek prosperity. "To-day the best minds 
in the nation are turning to the development of the resources 
of Greece itself. They feel that the time has come for a 
wise expenditure on reproductive public works and that 
just as Australia or South Africa have taken chances on the 
prospects of the future, so should Greece. After 1,800 
years Athens is no longer to be dependent on the aqueduct 
of Hadrian for its water. Large tracts of valuable land 
in Macedonia are being drained and brought under culti- 
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vation. Attica is to have an efficient electricity supply 
for its rapidly increasing population and its growing indus- 
tries. These are only the first stages of what may well 
prove to be an economic revolution in Greece. Its greatest 
asset is the extraordinary power of individual enterprise 
amongst the Greeks, with its corollary in a distaste for 
Socialism. Against this, there are the obvious dangers of 
political disunion and instability. 
*¥ * * * 

Toalight from an American motor within ten yards of the 
Lion Gate at Mycene must still seem incongruous. Yet 
America has taken possession of the Argolid. From the 
bare hill-top, which was crowned by the halls of Agamem- 
non, the only crop now to be seen on the plain below is 
tobacco. Centuries of denudation, aided by malaria and 
the Turk, have wrought such a change that a great imagina- 
tive effort is needed if we are to picture Mycenz as the 
stronghold of a rich and powerful civilisation. As we 
approach Nauplia—that medizval citadel of the Venetians 
and the Turks, with its unmistakable air of Italy and its 
incomparable outlook across the bay to the mountains of 
Laconia—cultivation improves and the richness of the plain 
of Argos seems less of a legend. In Argos itself, after a 
succession of Albanian villages, the Peloponnesian type 
appears, heavy, handsome, unemotional, almost phlegmatic, 
full of the dignity of a solid conservatism. One welcomes 
the relief from the volatile Athenians, with their restless, 
spasmodic energy, their constant search for “‘some new 
thing.” There passes through one’s mind the rather un- 
comfortable thought that as a nation our sympathies would 
probably have been with Sparta in the Peloponnesian War. 
Much in the same way, no doubt, many Englishmen have 
felt a kind of mental disturbance in admitting even to them- 
selves that, take them all in all, they preferred the Germans 
to the French. The innkeeper in Nauplia, a Laconian 
from a village near Sparta, told us with pride how in his 
Doric dialect words and forms survived from “le bon 
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Grec ” which had fallen into disuse elsewhere. His first 
triumphant example was that he would call a donkey 
“onos.” Even without this impressive instance of con- 
tinuity, one would feel little hesitation in rejecting the too 
common view that the modern Greeks are a different race 
from the ancients. The ancients themselves were a product 
of migrations and much racial intermingling and the sig- 
nificance of the history of the last two thousand years is 
merely that the same process has continued. Goths and 
Franks, Italians, Turks and Albanians have left the trace 
of their sojourn or their passage on the people, as on the 
language, but they were powerless to destroy either the 
one or the other. On any night in Athens, Phaleron or 
Kephissia, in any restaurant where they dance, you may 
see amongst many types several with that same perfection 
of form and feature which distinguished the models of 
Praxiteles.. If there is no Praxiteles in Greece to-day, 
neither is there in England any: school of dramatists com- 
parable with the Elizabethans. 
* * * # 

The guns on Lycabeitus had been saluting the publica- 
tion of the Constitution and almost before their echoes 
had died away the town was set by the ears by the news that 
the Government had dissolved the Assembly. This was 
meat and drink to the politicians of the cafés and the street 
corners, for the news had the unusual quality of being 
unsuspected. A political secret well kept is as rare in 
Greece as the Dodo. The coup has raised the wind, and 
the orthodox political leaders abound in philippics. The 
man in the street wastes little sympathy on them or on the 
dismissed Assembly. He feels that the Government, in 
spite of its blunders, has done as well as any of its recent 
predecessors and better than some. As for the Assembly, 
he was heartily tired of it. It was elected two years ago 
to draft a Constitution, and, like all constituent bodies, 
neither finished its task, nor showed any desire to finish 
it. The Parliamentary Commission, which came into being 
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after the revolution in June, completed the draft, but with 
curious additions of its own, such as a provision that no 
Prime Minister should hold office for more than a year. 
Now that the Government has eliminated these idiosyn- 
cracies, the man in the street is prepared to welcome the 
Constitution as a document for which he had long been 
waiting and not to enquire too closely into its legality. 
His only concern is that fresh elections should be held after 
a reasonable interval. Your Athenian still has a regard 
for the observance of laws written and unwritten, and while 
he will cheerfully pass a law to whitewash an illegality, he 
feels a strong dislike for an illegality not so redeemed. 
The oracles say that, if he is wise, General Pangalos will 
satisfy this sentiment by proclaiming the date of the 
elections and will trust for his majority to the continuance 
of his efforts to bring the Royalist parties back into active 
politics. He has realised that the division between 
Venizelists and Royalists is a false issue in Greek politics. 
It separates men who for years served together under Mr. 
Venizelos and it perpetuates the remembrance of those 
differences between the Crown and the Government, which 
lost all meaning when the Republic was established. 
Neither the restoration of the Monarchy nor the return of 
Mr. Venizelos is a living issue, and the feud between 
doctrinaire Monarchists, many of whom were once Venize 
lists, and the rump of the Venizelist party can only embitter 
all political relations. With these views General Pangalos 
has had the courage to conciliate the Royalists and to seek 
their support for a policy based rather on broad national 
needs than on the maintenance of old war cries. Whether 
he will persist in this line or attempt to continue in 
office as a dictator, rests with himself and the Army. 
It would be a mistake to assume that the Army 
naturally favours a dictatorship: its support will tend 
to be given to the régime which has most to offer to the 
League of Officers. That, at least, is a phenomenon not 
peculiar to Greece. 
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The “ satiable curtiosity ” of the Greek mind doubtless 
accounts for the remarkable vogue in Greece of the news- 
paper Press. In Athens and Pirxus alone there are more 
than thirty journals of the kind so appropriately called 
“ephemeral.” The circulation of many of them is in- 
significant and with a few honourable exceptions they live 
by blackmail. In that agreeable art, as in suppressio vert 
and suggestio falst, Fleet Street would find nothing to teach 
them, but it might well view with envy and admiration 
the standing which these accomplishments have won for the 
journalist’s profession. No Greek journalist is ever kept 
waiting, no question he may ask is ever left unanswered. 
An infallible rule for those who seek an audience of the 
great is to waste no time on private secretaries but to follow 
in the wake of a journalist. One will do as well as another, 
but if you know him, so much the better. From his daily 
peregrinations the journalist returns with copy enough to 
fill his paper. Twice a day Ministers, ex-Ministers and 
would-be Ministers are interviewed or make pronounce- 
ments. The favourite topic is the political situation— 
or in other words what your opponent said yesterday or 
you yourself did not say the day before. To-day for once 
there is a respite, all available space being taken up with the 
end of Yangoulas and his band of brigands. After three 
years of outlawry, twenty-two murders and innumerable 
highway robberies, the bandits were tracked by a resolute 
troop of gendarmerie to a fastness on the heights of Mount 
Olympus and after a siege were killed or dispersed. A 
“close-up ” of their heads, as they are exposed in the 
nearest town, appears in the evening paper—two common 
criminals and a young man with the fanatical face of a 
revolutionary, curiously like a portrait of Saint Just. 
Brigandage, one is told, has diminished, but it survives 
and is most difficult to suppress near the frontiers. There, 
in a sort of no-man’s land, congregate hardened criminals 
and those who have a grudge against society and those who 
in a drunken quarrel or a fit of passion have killed their man 
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and escaped the clutches of the law. They are a menace 
not only to honest travellers but to international peace, 
since in the feuds of rival bands no restraint of frontiers is 
knowr.. 

* * * 

It is natural that Europe should still look to the Balkans 
as to an area in which war is endemic, and from which it 
may spread at any moment to the outside world. But here 
in Athens, without being allowed for a moment to forget 
that the Balkans are a storm-centre, one is reminded that 
in many ways conditions have changed. Temporarily the 
Balkan peoples are exhausted. Greece and Yugo-Slavia 
have to consolidate their rule over vast new territories, 
to restore their finances, to rebuild their armaments ; Bul- 
garia remains in sullen subjection, without an army, torn 
by political dissensions. Far more important is the new 
outlook in Turkey. That Turkey will come again, no one 
here doubts, but the expectation is universal that the effort 
will be made not in Europe but in Asia, not against Greece 
or Bulgaria, but in Mesopotamia and Syria. The other 
new factor—and it is vital—is Italy. Italian ambitions in 
the Mediterranean are not of recent birth ; the novelty lies 
in the method and the persistence with which they are 
developed. The bombardment of Corfu was an indiscre- 
tion, which warned the victim and alarmed Europe. It has 
been followed by the more subtle plan of commercial pene- 
tration on the German model, with subsidised shipping, 
subsidised air services, subsidised trade and an unceasing 
propagznda to encourage the belief that Rome’s “ great 
age begins anew.” Greece cannot hope to stand alone 
against Italian ambitions, and her efforts to obtain a renewal 
of the old alliance with Yugo-Slavia, her suggestion of a 
Balkan pact, are a recognition of the new orientation of 
Mediterranean politics. Amidst many manifestations of 
a nationalist mentality, there is a genuine belief in the 
League, and also a regard for Great Britain which is very 
rare in Europe. For that sentiment the British Army can 
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claim much credit, and amongst the simple peasantry of 
Macedonia the memory of the British Tommy survives as 
of a friend who was always cheerful and considerate and 
whose chief pleasure was to play with the children. 

* * * 


In a democracy run riot, political effort must often seem 
“ th’ expense of spirit in a waste of shame.” One is driven 
to ask whether a form of Government based even remotely 
on the expression of the popular will can be maintained in 
the conditions of modern Greece. Probably few of us 
would hesitate to give a negative answer if it were not for 
the recollection that Mr. Venizelos governed Greece after 
the manner of Pericles for two periods of almost six years 
each. That, no doubt, is a measure of the exceptional 
mental power and the acute political instinct of Mr. 
Venizelos. But Greece has rarely been without remarkable 
men, and at a time when political feuds are becoming less 
embittered, when an economic renaissance is in sight 
and when new blood has been introduced into the nation, 
a certain optimism is not unwarranted. It is barely a 
hundred years since Byron found nothing left for the 
poet but 

“ For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear.” 


The Athens Byron knew was a squalid village with ten 
thousand inhabitants; Pirzeus was deserted except for a 
night-watchman and two customs officers. The two 
towns to-day support a million people and that growth 
has sprung from Greek enterprise and commercial acumen 
under a national Government. 

* * * 

It is an experience common to most travellers in Greece 
that the written word, however eloquent, fails in some way 
to convey more than a point of view, sometimes interesting, 
more often not. There has been no lack of attempts to 
communicate the charm and beauty of the Greek landscape 
or of the remains of the earliest European civilisation 
which adorn it. We are out of touch with the emotions 
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of the romantic era and there is something almost repulsive 
in the effusions of a Byron or a Chateaubriand. The 
scholars who followed them were, with rare exceptions, 
too technical and wrote in terms more appropriate to 
the description of a post-mortem on the victim of some 
mysterious disease. Three of the most distinguished 
writers of our own day have founded a more humane 
tradition, and in the notes of Charles Maurras, Gerhart 
Hauptmann and Maurice Hewlett there is much that must 
appeal to anyone, who follows in their footsteps, as both 
true and suggestive. But the difficulty will always remain 
of committing to the universality of any linguistic form 
impressions that are primarily sensuous. The view from 
“‘ Sunium’s marbled steep ” over the Aégean to the islands ; 
the Saronic Gulf and the mountains of the Peloponnese 
from the cliffs above Megara; the path of the full moon 
on the waters of the Bay at Phaleron; the first glimpse 
of the Parthenon and the sudden realisation that its pro- 
portions were more perfect than those of any building one 
had ever seen; an hour at sunset in an English garden in 
Kephissia, looking over fields to the noble contours of 
Pentelikon and the ghostly scar on its face where the marble 
for the Acropolis was quarried. ‘These are the moments 
which “ vibrate in the memory ” and have the power to 


banish the turpitudes of politics and to bridge the gulf of 
centuries. 


Athens. July to October 1925. 





CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Last September we expressed some ideas on the general 
industrial situation. The article that follows* contains the 
views of a writer who is in close touch with conditions in the 


Midlands. Epiror. 


HE boom following the Franco-Prussian war was 

in its turn followed by a depression which extended 
over a period of six years. About the year 1879, when 
trade was at its lowest ebb, the people of this 
country seemed to be on the verge of despair. There 
were Jeremiahs who said that Great Britain was over- 
populated, and that the conditions of the roaring "fifties 
and happy ’sixties had departed, never to return. Their 
predictions proved false; the nation’s trade was restored 
and proved sufficient to maintain a growing population on 
a steadily rising standard of comfort. 

Five years of depression following the world war 
and the post-Armistice boom have given rise to similar 
misgivings. Many people have come to the conclusion that 
the root evil from which we are now suffering is over-popula- 
tion. There is also a widespread opinion, both in the United 
States and in Germany, that we are definitely on the down 
grade; that the world war merely hastened a decay the 

* Since the article was written, a report on a visit to America has been 


published by the President of the Federation of British Industries which 
refers to some of the problems considered in it. 
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beginnings of which were observable before peace was 
disturbed ; that the love of leisure and sport has under- 
mined the character of the nation and that largely—though 
not wholly—for this reason its industry has lost its recuper- 
ative power. Henceforth, we are told, Germany and 
America are to be the two main centres, and in due course 
their pre-eminence in world industry will secure for them 
the foremost place in international finance. 

There are few people in this country who would sub- 
scribe to these pessimistic views, which are based largely 
upon the statistics of unemployment published monthly 
in the Labour Gazette and the difficulties experienced by 
those export trades upon which our industrial strength has 
hitherto so largely depended. But it would be folly to 
dismiss them as the children of desire, unworthy of 
serious consideration. ‘The future rests in our hands, and 
if we are to shape it to our will we need to be aware of the 
difficulties that remain to be overcome. 

The Labour Gazette for October states that 1,401,000 
people were unemployed on September 28, of that number 
it has been estimated that from 400,000 to 500,000 were 
unemployed in a year of normal trade activity before the 
war,* as a result of seasonal changes in individual trades, 
to casual work, and the time lost in the transference of 
youths from blind-alley occupations to occupations pro- 
viding lifelong employment to adults, and in the trans- 
ference of workers from decaying or stationary trades to 
new or rapidly developing trades. Before the war the 
amount of unemployment of this character was unknown ; 
registration connected with the post-war national scheme 
of compulsory insurance against unemployment has re- 
vealed, for the first time, the facts of the situation. No 
such complete system of registration exists elsewhere, but 
there is every reason to suppose that similar causes of 
unemployment are in operation in other countries, including 
both Germany and the United States. 


* Is Unemployment Inevitable ? (Macmillan & Co.), p. 7. 
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Some consolation may also be found by a comparison of 
unemployment statistics with those of emigration. During 
the six years immediately following the war the. total 
number of emigrants was approximately 1,200,000 less 
than for the last six years preceding the war; in other 
words, the rate of increase in the working population 
was considerably higher in the later period than in 
the earlier one. In order to absorb that further increase 
it would thus have been necessary for industry to expand 
even more rapidly than in the pre-war period of abnormal 
trade activity. Such an expansion could scarcely have 
been expected under such unfavourable world conditions. 
In the United States, on the other hand, the immigration 
rate has fallen since the war, and the possibilities of indus- 
trial expansion have been thereby restricted. An expan- 
sion of industry appreciably less than that of the pre-war 
period would thus be sufficient to absorb the whole annual 
increase in the supply of labour during the last few years. 
When to the reduction of emigration from this country 
is added the fact that a growing number of women now 
seek gainful occupations, it may safely be said that we are 
actually employing more workers in this country to-day 
than in 1913, or again in 1919, when trade was brisk and 
prices were high, but the demobilisation of the army and 
navy had not been completed. 

Although, on analysis, the absolute amount of unemploy- 
ment proves to be less suggestive of industrial decay than 
it appears at first, the tendency which statistics have 
recently revealed gives room for serious misgiving. The 
rapid increase in unemployment during the present year 
is due largely to the disappearance of artificial stimuli, 
such as the occupation of the Ruhr and the strikes in 
America, under which the coal-mining industry had been 
working for some time. But even when full allowance has 
been made for this factor, we find that unemployment 
in general showed a tendency to increase rather than 


diminish. In those European countries which adopted 
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the same attitude as our own towards the gold standard 
there was a similar marked increase in the autumn and win- 
ter last year; but in every other case the crisis was nego- 
tiated with success, and since last spring there has been a 
steady fall. In Great Britain alone has this improvement 
in trade not been experienced. 

Again, it is beyond doubt that the immediate success 
with which British industry absorbed the rapidly growing 
numbers of workers seeking employment after the war 
was due to the reduction in hours at the time when the 
trade boom had almost spent its force. A reduction of 
hours without a corresponding increase of efficiency neces- 
sarily adds to the real costs of industry, and in so far as 
the added costs are confined to one country the competitive 
power of that country is reduced. Moreover, if its com- 
petitive power is reduced, the initial success with which the 
country’s industry absorbed the new workers will not be 
maintained. It is to be feared that the lack of resilience 
recently shown by British industry in comparison with 
industry on the continent is evidence of the essential 
failure, from one point of view, of the reduction of the 
working day. In the October issue of the Labour Gazette 
it is} officially estimated that, whereas the average level of 
weekly earnings is about 75 per cent. above that of 1913, 
the average rate of wages per hour is twice as high. It may 
be assumed that the hourly efficiency of industry has been 
increased. Moreover, both efficiency and wages rates per 
hour have been increased in other countries. But it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the ratio of the 
increase in hourly efficiency to the increase in the average 
rate of wages per hour is smaller in this country than in 
Germany and America. If this conclusion is right our 
competitive position has been seriously weakened ; and as 
the competitive aspect of international trade will inevitably 
be of the first importance during the next few years, and 
the fate of our export trades will determine our fate as a 
nation, we cannot afford not to strive our utmost to improve 
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the above ratio. Our economic salvation lies in a sub- 
stantial and early increase in national efficiency. 

The first report of the Balfour Committee on Industry 
and Trade points out that the volume (that is, the total 
value corrected for changes of price) of our exports in 1924 
was 80 per cent. of the 1913 volume, while that of our 
imports was 106°4 per cent. The shrinkage was common 
to other countries, and our share of the world trade had 
slightly increased. But a reduction in the volume of 
foreign trade is a far more serious matter to this country 
than to any other country in the world, with the possible 
exception of Norway, and the recent reduction of unem- 
ployment in European countries suggests that the latter 
have been able either to re-establish their relative position 
as world traders or to find compensation in the expansion 
of the home markets. In the United States the gap created 
by a fall in exports has been filled by capital development 
within the boundaries of that vast country. The Com- 
mittee further states that the post-war reduction in British 
exports is due not only to the impoverishment of the greater 
part of the world but also to the growth of local manu- 
facturing industries and a tendency towards the formation 
of self-sufficing economic units. The new local manu- 
factures are, however, 


generally speaking, concerned at the outset with the simpler and 
coarser classes of goods, and the immediate result is not only to 
restrict international commerce, but to drive it more and more 
on to the finer qualities of manufacture . . . At present we 
find that the reputation of this country in most markets for quality 
of goods stands high compared with that of its competitors. The 
difficulties met with by British trade in competition with other 
export countries arise much more from questions of comparative 
cost than of comparative quality. Any tendency for competition 
to develop on the basis of quality should, therefore, prima facie, be 
beneficial to us, if, under the head of quality, we include all that 
makes an article suitable to its purpose and attractive to the intended 
purchaser, and do not merely measure it by the standard of what is, 
or has been in the past, most approved in this country.* 


* Committee on Industry and Trade: Survey of Overseas Markets, p. 11. 
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On another page* the Committee, referring to this 
country’s share in the world’s exports and imports, points 
out that after making due allowance for such factors as 
the “shift of export trade towards the higher and more 
expensive qualities of goods,” there remains “ a considerable 
excess in the rise of the price level of exports compared 
either with that of imports or with the general index 
number of wholesale prices.” The selling prices “ of 
manufactured goods which form the staple of our exports 
have risen faster than the prices of commodities in general.” 
From these facts it is suggested that the increased percen- 
tage of the world’s trade which has been enjoyed by this 
country is due, at least in part, to the “ disproportionate 
rise of price rather than to an expansion of volume ” ; and 
further, that a “ material factor in checking the recovery 
and expansion of the volume of our overseas trade is the 
great increase in productive and distributive costs, reflected 
in an abnormal increase of selling price.” 


II. Lasour’s OpportTuNITY 


HE considerations set forth in the first section may 

be summed up as follows: If it is to absorb the 
growing working population, British industry will need to 
grow even more rapidly than in the years immediately 
preceding the war ; for, in the first place, it is evident that 
emigration will not be restored to its former dimensions 
until a new ethic is adopted by the nations of the world, and 
the present restrictions upon immigration have been re- 
moved. Secondly, the revelation of the amount of unemploy- 
ment existing in a year of normal trade activity will inevit- 
ably raise the standard of employment which society will 
strive to attain. But there are serious obstacles to be 
negotiated before such a standard can be reached. Other 
countries have entered the manufacturing field and created 


* Committee on Industry and Trade : Survey of Overseas Markets, p. 4. 
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industries to supply their own needs ; such industries are 
now too heavily weighted in the world’s economy, and 
will have to be reduced, either in this country or abroad. 
Meanwhile, the exports of this country have changed in 
character, the finished product and the highly specialised 
product having become relatively more important. Even 
in the case of those products for which this country has 
long been famous the difficulty of maintaining the export 
trade seems to be growing rather than diminishing ; the 
cause is to be found partly in the disproportionate rise in 
the cost of supply ; this rise, in its turn, is due to the ab- 
normal rise in the cost of labour and production, the cost of 
distribution, and the heavy overhead charges of industry in 
general, the first and third of which are due mainly 
to the extent of the rise in the hourly rate of wages since 
1913 combined with the failure to achieve an increase in 
industrial efficiency corresponding to the reduction in 
hours. 

The effect of all this is to be seen in the recent history 
of the shipbuilding industry. In no other department of 
economic activity before the war was the superiority of the 
British quite so marked. Many of the materials employed 
in shipbuilding and marine engineering were being imported 
in increasing degree, but the main industry continued to 
enjoy a fairly constant proportion (over 60 per cent. in ton- 
nage) of the world’s orders for ships. Nor could it be said 
that the intense and prolonged depression from 1921 to 1924 
revealed any fundamental change in the situation, for the 
American yards, which had been mainly responsible for 
the oversupply of ships immediately after the war, had 
ceased to count as competitors. But in the spring of this 
year the shipbuilders received a rude shock. The growing 
competition of continental yards in ship repairing cul- 
minated in the capture of a valuable order for ships from a 
British shipping firm. 

As the result of the failure on the part of the best of our 


firms to quote prices which were even within a reasonable 
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distance of the German price, a joint inquiry was con- 
ducted by the representatives of the employers and trade 
unions concerned, and the interim report of the com- 
mittee shows that continental competitors enjoy a triple 
direct advantage over British firms. Wages are lower, the 
working day is longer and the conditions of work are more 
elastic. ‘There are other advantages of an indirect character 
upon which the committee has not yet reported but which 
are by no means negligible. Perhaps the most prominent 
of the handicaps placed upon the British firms is the heavy 
overhead charge in respect of local rates, which constitute 
a particularly severe hardship in the shipbuilding industry. 
But the report, as it stands, shows the difficulty which 
is created when an attempt is made in one country to raise 
its standard of living considerably above that prevailing 
in competing countries possessing similar geographic fea- 
tures and industrial equipment. 

In spite of the gloomy circumstances which gave rise to 
the enquiry, the interim report of the committee gives 
room for hope. It is, indeed, one of the most encouraging 
economic documents published during the last few years. 
It provides an admirable example of willing, even eager, 
co-operation between employers and workers—in this case, 
companions in distress. Moreover, the employers adopted 
a statesmanlike attitude in taking the trade union repre- 
sentatives into their full confidence and submitting complete 
evidence relevant to the issues that were raised. “ Pub- 
licity ” in industry means, not necessarily the publication 
to the world of the intimate facts of internal administra- 
tion, but the submission to each side by the other of relevant 
evidence and the abandonment of rhetoric or endeavours to 
confound the issues. In that respect the employers 
showed an excellent example of industrial leadership. 
Finally, the trade union representatives, in the “ agreed 
statements,” revealed a new attitude towards the problems 
of industry and showed that they recognised the needs of the 
situation. 
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The joint committee* pointed out that payment by 
results provided a stimulus to output, that new machinery, 
if it was to prove efficient, should be utilised to its fullest 
capacity, and that the customs of the crafts—particularly 
the insistence upon the exact delimitation of craft boun- 
daries—militated against efficiency and raised costs. The 
full acceptance of these economic truths marks a big step 
in advance on the part of craft unions; and although it 
was too much to expect, at that stage, an agreed constructive 
policy in relation to these matters, it may reasonably be 
assumed that in future the leaders will not lend moral 
support to restrictive customs still prevailing in the work- 
shops of this country. 

Payment by results has long been the subject of consider- 
able controversy in those industries where skilled craftsmen 
still form the most important body of workers. A report 
issued a few years ago by a joint committee in the engineer- 
ing trades provided conclusive evidence of the efficacy of 
such a form of payment in stimulating output and reducing 
overhead charges. Moreover, an engineering agreement 
on the subject has taken the place of the earlier antagonism. 
But the instinctive mistrust of the workers remains; in 
the cabinet and woodworking trades the official attitude 
continues to be definitely hostile, and in some districts 
payment by results has recently been abolished. Nor is 
the attitude towards new machinery everywhere so en- 
lightened as in the steel and coal-mining industries. Al- 
though skilled engineers do not “ officially ” object to the 
introduction of new machines they insist upon the working 
of such machines being regarded as their own monopoly. 
This fact results in waste of skill, for in many cases the 
new machines could be effectively operated by semi-skilled 
labour. In money terms, the high labour costs incurred 
upon the new machines act as a deterrent, technical im- 
provement and reduction in costs are retarded, and our com- 
petitive position in foreign markets thereby prejudiced. 


* Interim Report on Shipbuilding, pp. 4-11. 
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In the shipyards, however, the gravest of all problems 
is that known as the demarcation problem. Crafts merge 
into each other, and there are many “ marginal” jobs 
which two or more craftsmen may perform with almost 
equal competence. The exact delimitation of the boun- 
daries of a craft has been regarded by the unions as a 
matter of the first importance, and the invasion of the 
sphere of one craft by a worker of another craft has been 
strenuously opposed. So long as this policy was necessary 
to preserve the standard rates and to maintain the con- 
ditions of employment already secured it was intelligible 
and even defensible. But it is no longer necessary in order 
to secure the end in view ; craftsmanship and standard rates 
are no longer endangered. Moreover, the policy militates 
seriously against efficiency, particularly in those shipyards 
where the most expensive plant has been laid down and the 
most modern appliances are used. 

The problems relating to methods of remuneration, the 
introduction of new machinery and demarcation appear, 
in greater or less degree, in a large variety of trades, and if 
the attitude promised in the shipbuilding report were adop- 
ted by the workers in all those trades the efficiency of British 
industry would be vastly increased and the outlook for the 
future materially improved. Nor can it be doubted that 
agreements to prevent strikes and lock-outs would operate 
in the same direction. A cessation of work involving a loss 
of, say, {10,000,000 in wages means that the overhead 
charges of industry in general are increased by that amount, 
together with the overhead charges which the above 
sum would have carried if work had not been interrupted. 
Strikes are no longer necessary. Wages are no longer 
determined by the conflict of two forces each operating 
blindly and represented by an organisation which admits no 
right except that of might. Moral considerations are now 
accepted as relevant. Moreover, the Industrial Courts 
Act of 1919 implicitly recognises the importance of moral 
considerations and provides, through a Court of Inquiry 
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a method whereby these may be given full weight, and in 
this respect it may be regarded as the corollary to the 
Trades Boards Acts. General agreement upon the prin- 
ciples of wage determination, combined with the provision 
of machinery which may reasonably be expected to give 
effect to such principles, has made the strike or lock-out as 
antiquated as many a blast furnace in this country. Insti- 
tutions tend to outlive their utility, and it may be too much 
to hope that the strike or lock-out will immediately be 
abandoned ; but its employment should at least become 
less frequent, and come to be regarded as a luxury which 
the community can ill afford. Moreover, given an era 
of peace and goodwill for industry as a whole, the oppor- 
tunity for wholehearted co-operation within the workshop 
will be vastly increased. In the last resort, it is to such 
co-operation, which is the first condition of efficiency, 


that the nation looks for a solution of many of its present 
difficulties. 


III. Tue Task or Emptoyers 


ILLING co-operation by adequately trained workers 

is a condition but not a guarantee of national effi- 
ciency. Just as the most modern technical equipment 
may be rendered ineffective and costly by reluctant or 
inexpert labour, so, too, the best efforts of the latter may 
go for nought if they are expended upon machinery which 
is antiquated or upon plant which is wholly unsuited 
to its purpose. We are repeatedly told that Germany 
and the United States, because they appeared later in the 
field, were able to profit by our experience, and to start with 
the most modern appliances. Nor do we wish to underrate 
the importance of this consideration, which applies more 
particularly to the metal trades. The ironworks erected 
in this country during the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century were admirably suited to the requirements of 
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the time, when local ores were available and the market for 
iron was mainly domestic. But the initial advantage 
enjoyed by our competitors is gradually diminishing, and 
the time will arrive when they, too, will need to re-equip 
their plants and to adapt their industries to the new re- 
quirements of the world. The ultimate advantage lies 
with those who show the greatest enterprise and resource 
and are prepared to adjust their enterprises to rapidly 
changing needs. It is high time that the nation should ask 
itself whether it is continuing to display those qualities of 
daring and resource by which it was once characterised, and 
which secured for it the industrial leadership of the world. 

The answer to such a question is by no means clear. 
We became leaders mainly on account of the inventions of 
geniuses in the field of applied science and engineering, the 
readiness with which our manufacturers adopted those 
inventions, and the spirit of adventure displayed by our mer- 
chants and shippers. When the power loom was discovered, 
cotton factories sprang up in the villages of Lancashire, 
and the new loom was everywhere employed. But, under 
modern conditions, a fundamental change in the method 
of producing a commodity seems to take more than a 
generation to percolate through an established industry 
and to become the representative method. 

The worsted section of the woollen and worsted industry 
is now seeking relief from French competition, but although 
the French manufacturers are favoured, for the time being, 
by the external depreciation of the franc, the actual imports 
are far below the normal pre-war level. The West Riding 
industry, which is strongly competitive, is suffering from 
handicaps which suggest the question whether the third 
generation is wanting in those qualities which enabled the 
first and second generations to hand down a valuable legacy. 
It is notoriously lacking in statistical information about its 
own operations, and, if the truth were known, it would pro- 
bably be found that its present trouble is due mainly to the 
fall in the home demand resulting from the general depres- 
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sion of trade and changes in fashion. The planning of the | 
manufacturing processes is said to be seriously defective. | 
The plant required for the combing of wool is expensive, and 
the typical combing firm is therefore fairly large. But 
the work is done entirely on commission, and the comber 
makes no preparation for future extensions. For this 
reason the combing section is a veritable bottle-neck, which 
prevents the industry from coping with a rapid increase 
in orders. The efficiency of the industry is further re- 
stricted by the multiplicity of small firms in spinning and 
weaving. Under the “room and power” system so 
common in the West Riding, the spinner or manufacturer 
rents the building, and extensions are almost impossible. 
The raw material is so varied in character that the small 
manufacturers concentrate on special lines, and thereby 
maintain their position. But in combing, spinning and 
weaving production on a large scale is not only possible 
but considerably cheaper, and those firms which have organ- 
ised their businesses on the twentieth century model, 
though few in number, are incomparably more efficient, 
in the broader sense, than the great majority of their rivals, 
who still employ between fifty and a hundred workers. 
In the worsted industry, which has been standardised for 
about two generations, the production of this country 
has been practically constant, and the centre of the industry 
has shifted to the United States, where the business unit 
is considerably larger. Again, the influence of rings 
upon prices is very marked in the combing and dyeing 
sections of the industry. In short, the manufacturers 
have always competed keenly with each other and jealously 
guarded their secrets. It is largely in consequence of this 
fact that they have allowed the merchants to dominate the 
position. ‘“‘ Private enterprise ” has been interpreted very 
narrowly ; “ efficiency ” has been measured in terms of indi- 
vidual profits secured through successful competition with 
neighbours, and a collective effort to strengthen the com- 
petitive strength of the industry as a whole has never been 
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made. It would be possible, in the view of competent ob- 
servers, to secure economies of the first magnitude by a far- 
reaching scheme of reorganisation ; and, if the Committee 
on Industry and Trade is right in stating, in effect, that we 
shall have to find larger markets abroad for goods of special 
quality, a clear obligation rests upon the woollen and 
worsted industry to strengthen its own position as a 
national asset. 

One of the most important factors determining the 
efficiency of modern industry is power. Some years have 
elapsed since the Coal Conservation Committee reported 
upon the desirability of utilising electricity and the 
need for centralising its supply in selected regions. But 
the industries of this country, unlike those of its rivals, still 
cling to steam. An important article which appeared 
in The Manchester Guardian Commercial for October 29 
shows that the proportion of electric power to the total 
power employed in the United Kingdom was even smaller 
last year than in 1910, whereas, in the United States, the 
increase in electric power was practically as great as the 
increase in total power. Experience both in this country 
and elsewhere shows that, if they started from the same 
line, electricity would nearly always win in the race against 
steam. But older firms already using steam are unable or 
unwilling to incur the heavy initial expenditure involved in 
the change from one to the other. This has especially 
been the case since the war, for the cost of reproduction 
has been enormously increased, and the gradual fall in 
the price-level since 1920 has encouraged people to postpone 
all avoidable capital expenditure until prices have reached 
rock-bottom. Apart from that fact, older firms have been 
content to see their industries decay and have endeavoured 
merely to save as much as possible by working the older 
plants until they become obsolete. 

A healthy, progressive industry normally exhibits two 
connected features: First, the revenue that it provides 
is sufficient not only to supply all the capital required for 
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its own development, but also to provide a margin available 
for the creation of new industries and the provision of 
new services. Without such a surplus, social progress 
would be impossible. Secondly, with a few exceptions, 
the average age of its capital equipment should diminish 
rather thanincrease. It is significant that during the period 
of rapid inflation and depreciation of the currency, the 
industrial equipment of Germany was improved; the 
average age, for example, of the rolling-stock on the railways 
was appreciably reduced. It is to be feared that for some 
time before the war the average age of the equipment of 
most of our industries had already increased; it seems fairly 
certain that very few of our staple industries are providing 
the margin necessary for progress. Some industries seem to 
be almost past praying for. Spelter manufacture was once 
domiciled in this country, but when, some years before the 
war, the appearance of Australian concentrates necessitated 
an adaptation of plant, the manufacturers would not “face 
up” to the necessary expenditure. The Germans and 
Belgians took their chance and built up an industry based 
upon those very concentrates. ‘The copper industry affords 
another illustration of the manner in which firms clung to 
what they held and were placed upon the defensive in 
the international struggle for markets. The serious diff- 
culties now facing that industry are indeed a legacy of an 
easy-going generation of employers. A new conception 
of efficiency is needed if it is to make any headway against 
its powerful rival in the United States. 

No exporting industry in this country will carry a heavier 
responsibility in the near future than the iron and steel 
industry. If we take a bird’s-eye view of it, we find much 
that gives rise to anxiety. The production of iron had 
been practically stationary for over three decades before 
the war. The steel industry had grown, though not so 
rapidly as to suggest that it was holding its own ; the rate 
of growth was diminishing, and the proportion of steel 
imported from abroad was increasing rapidly. Some of 
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the finishing stages, such as sheet and plate manufacture, 
were growing at a highly satisfactory rate, but others were 
suffering in an increasing degree from foreign competition. 
Although the group as a whole was fairly prosperous, the 
relative importance of the component parts was rapidly 
changing. In particular, the trade in semi-finished products 
was far from satisfactory. During the war the producing 
capacity of the steel industry was considerably increased 
and our dependence upon imports correspondingly reduced. 
But similar extensions took place abroad, and new steel in- 
dustries were established in countries which had formerly 
been content to rely upon imports. 

In our case there are, however, factors present which may 
prevent the industry shifting still more in the direction of 
the finished product. Integration of the different stages 
may result in those stages becoming, for all practical 
purposes, a single industry. The iron and steel plants of 
this country were erected long before the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The steel works erected on green fields 
during the last thirty years may be reckoned on the fingers 
of one hand. Even modernised factories are like cities 
that have slowly grown out of small villages—they reveal 
the circumstances of their origin, and their configuration 
and thoroughfares bear the mark of a remote past. The 
plants have been extended, often under unfavourable 
conditions; their lay-out is defective and restricts effi- 
ciency; their equipment is of a mixed character, good 
here and indifferent there. Many of them have out- 
lived their utility and should long ago have been abandoned 
in favour of methods which could only be adopted 
on new sites. Worse than all, with one or two brilliant 
exceptions, the blast-furnaces allow all the iron to run 
cold, and the steel works both reheat the cold pig and sell 
the ingot or billet to manufacturers of steel products. 
Blast-furnace gas is wasted in a manner that, judged by 
twentieth century standards, is little short of amazing. The 
basic Bessemer steelmaking process is no longer an import- 
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ant industry, and there are only two or three works. We 
have concentrated upon the open-hearth process, which is 
possible in the case of our ores but which uses far more 
“ scrap ” and does not lend itself so easily to the conserva- 
tion of heat by continuous working from iron manufacture 
to the rolling of steel. ‘Technical articles emphasise the im- 
portance of quality and the superiority of British steel for 
the purposes for which it is produced. Whether this is the 
case for all purposes we cannot say, though we observe that 
experts differ in their views. But the important, and some- 
what melancholy, fact is that the steel works are usually a 
long way off either from the iron works or from the works in 
which the products are made, or from both. This fact, 
and the added cost due to loss of heat in conversion and 
the failure to utilise “‘ waste” gases in the most economical 
manner constitute a severe handicap in the technical sphere 
and militate against the efficiency of the industry as a com- 
peting unit. In Germany and America technical condi- 
tions are more favourable to cheap production. The plants 
are much newer, the lay-out is more suitable, and stress 
has been laid upon the importance of conserving heat and 
avoiding unnecessary transport charges. 

Moreover, in both countries, capital is more effectively 
organised ; standardisation and specialisation of plant have 
been pressed much further than in this country. In 
Germany the steel cartel which existed before the war was 
one of the most powerful organisations the world had ever 
seen, and in America the Steel Corporation controlled a 
larger output of iron, steel and steel products than the total 
output of this country. The German cartel, which was 
itself a separate company of which the manufacturers were 
members, acted as a selling agency ; the functions of making 
and selling were kept quite apart and the latter was performed 
by the monopolistic cartel. This cartel, on account of the 
scale of its operations, was able to build up an organisation 
for research, distribution and selling which was of untold 
advantage to the manufacturers. Its operations created 
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difficulties, even hardships, but, regarded as a whole, it 
added considerably to the efficiency of the industry for the 
purposes of competition in the international field. If it is 
not re-formed in the near future a new type of organisation 
approximating more closely to the American trust will be 
created. In any case we shall be faced with the competition 
of a highly-organised business unit, controlling, in greater 
or less degree, the manifold sections of the industry. In 
America those firms now competing with American trusts 
are strongly organised, and control all the stages of manu- 
facture from the production of coal and iron ore to the mak- 
ing of hoops, plates, sheets, bridge materials and other pro- 
ducts. We alone, of the great steel producing countries, 
continue to believe in isolated enterprise and to underrate 
the importance of co-operation and correlation. 

Further, in view of the abnormal increase in the steel 
producing capacity of the world since 1914 and the failure 
of the world’s demand, it is not unlikely that the competi- 
tion in steel will be very severe for some years tocome. Do 
we stand a reasonable chance of success under such condi- 
tions? If the reply is in the affirmative, is it not likely that 
in other countries competition will be carried right to the 
final stages of the industry through the erection of sheet and 
plate mills and other finishing departments? It will be 
recalled that the United States, having established a steel 
industry towards the end of last century, proceeded to build 
factories in which the final product could be made, and so 
made itself practically independent of this country; at a 
later stage it even began to invade foreign markets hitherto 
regarded as our own monopoly. Germany, France and 
Belgium have not yet reached that stage; but the conti- 
nental steel industries are now so strong that the day may 
soon arrive when they will keenly compete with our own in 
the supply of practically all steel products. 

It is doubtful whether the conclusion of the Balfour 
Committee will long be true of this industry—that is, 
whether we shall be able to concentrate upon the finished 
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product. The production of iron and steel and steel pro- 
ducts will have to be regarded as one industry and treated as 
such. We seem to need a new orientation of industry ; to 
make a fresh start, as far as possible. The amalgamations 
of recent years do not appear fully to meet the new needs 
of the industry. They accepted the plants as they stood. 
It need not be doubted that they have achieved consider- 
able economies through improvement in management, 
greater specialisation, and more complete co-ordination of 
effort. But the economies that can be achieved by technical 
means are strictly limited. Amalgamated companies are 
more effective as competitive units when pitted against the 
smaller firms in this country, but they may not be suffi- 
ciently strong to stand up against a desperate, highly- 


organised competitive campaign by foreign syndicates and 
trusts. 


IV. Conc.usIon 


EFERENCE has already been made to the fact that 

those American firms which competed with the United 
States Steel Corporation were ultimately compelled, by 
amalgamation or otherwise, to form themselves into new 
industrial units, each of which is now practically self con- 
tained. They control all the stages of manufacture, 
thereby insuring adequate supplies at all points, and com- 
petition is concentrated upon the finished product. The 
position of the British iron and steel industries relatively to 
those of Europe and America is somewhat similar; they 
should be regarded as a single industrial unit, and aim at 
becoming, as far as possible, self contained. The present 
cleavage of interest between steel manufacturers and those 
re-rollers who depend upon imported steel is by no means 
healthy. ‘That the revival, this autumn, of the South Wales 
tinplate and sheet steel industry is partly dependent upon 
imported bars is also a somewhat menacing feature ; for it 
is not improbable that in due course foreign competition 
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will be concentrated upon the final product and that our 
rollers will eventually experience the same difficulty as the 
independent American manufacturers did in securing 
adequate supplies of steel. 

Two steps appear to be worthy of serious consideration 
at the present time. The first is the formation of a syndi- 
cate or small group of syndicates in the industry; the 
second is the increase of technical efficiency by the closing 
of antiquated works and the erection of up-to-date plants 
in which the cost of transport will be reduced to the 
minimum and heat and power conserved. The second is 
conditioned by the first. Syndication could do much even 
under present conditions. For it would be admitted that 
specialisation in the matter of plant is not being pressed to 
the extent that is already possible, and that co-operation on 
the part of the manufacturers in each of the existing steel 
regions would facilitate production and reduce costs. 
Moreover, the advantages of a unified organisation for sales, 
with systematic research, advertisement on a large scale, 
and the cultivation of markets, are of the first order of 
importance. 

Syndication, whether in the iron and steel industries or 
in those numerous other undertakings in which similar 
results might be expected, is by no means easy of achieve- 
ment. In the first place, the temperament of the British 
manufacturer is intensely individualistic. He prefers inde- 
pendence with a modest competence to disciplined mem- 
bership of a larger unit even when it would make his 
income larger and more secure. But there is a considerable 
difference between a love of independence rooted in 
tradition and that love of adventure which, in industry as 
well as in other spheres, was once regarded as a peculiarly 
British trait. And it is the former that constitutes the 
real obstacle to syndication. In the second place, a 
syndicated industry would demand qualities from the 
leaders which differ materially from those which are now 
necessary in industry. The commercial and administrative 
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problems that arise in the course of business have hitherto 
been regarded as comparatively simple, and those whose 
claim to leadership rests upon technical grounds have been 
expected to cope with them. Training in metallurgy, 
technical engineering or chemistry and dyeing has been 
looked for, but not in commercial organisation. The 
growing complexity of business and, in particular, the 
recent amalgamations in industry have revealed serious 
gaps, which have been partly filled by the appointment of 
lawyers, accountants and financial experts as directors in the 
case of the larger firms. But the problems of active manage- 
ment are changing with great rapidity and considerable 
difficulty is already experienced in finding men capable of 
directing the many activities of amalgamated enterprises. 
Engineers tell us that satisfactory heads of departments can 
be found with ease, but that men capable of undertaking 
general business management are as rare as nightingales. 
Business men who are able to control the activities of two 
or three establishments are hopelessly lost when they are 
faced with the wholly different problem of directing the 
financial and commercial business of an amalgamated 
company owning a dozen or more establishments. 
Similar difficulties were experienced in America when the 
great trusts were promoted ; and from all accounts these 
have not yet been overcome. 

But it may be assumed that the demand will ultimately 
create the supply. It is too early yet to say that we have 
reached the limit in the size of a business organisation which 
can be efficiently controlled by human beings. As the 
unit grows the function of management changes in char- 
acter, but new needs usually produce leaders equal to 
them. Nor is there any reason to despair of the ability of 
this country to produce its own men for this purpose. 
We are undoubtedly suffering from the fact that many of 
our business men have inherited businesses for the control 
of which they are not fitted either by nature or by training ; 
they are content with far less than would have satisfied 
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their abler and more venturesome fathers and grandfathers. 
Moreover, the business opportunities of the clever and 
ambitious but moneyless youth have been enormously 
reduced by the growth in the average size of the business 
unit. But these are difficulties that may be overcome by 
serious endeavour. War-time experience has shown that 
when they really care the British people are still able to dis- 
play those qualities of initiative and resource for which the 
nation was once famous. 

It is time that we really did care. The nation is on its 
trial. The removal of the embargo on foreign investment 
will only be an effective and permanent stimulant if we are 
able to show at least that measure of efficiency in industry 
and commerce which is shown by our chief competitors. 
The system of private enterprise, too, is on its trial. It has 
been unjustly blamed for much that is due to the war ; 
but it will henceforth be judged by the manner in which it 
adapts itself to new needs. Private enterpise is not, in 
the main, individual enterprise, but the enterprise of 
groups working under severe discipline. Group control 
has hitherto been exclusive in method and monopolistic in 


intention. We now need syndication in which monopoly, 
if it is present, will be incidental, and national efficiency the 
motive and the justification. 





ACHIMOTA 


The political side of the work of assisting the development 
of the backward races for whose care the British Empire ts 
responsible has often been the subject of Rounp Taste 
articles. In this one, a writer of exceptional experience 
deals with its educational side in West Africa. He tells 
us something of the principles which are being put to the 
test at the new Prince of Wales? College at Achimota on the 
Gold Coast.—EpirTor. 


I. Tue Aim or Non-Evropgean Epucation 


ROBLEMS galore confront the teacher who has to 

train his own countrymen’s children. He must in 
any case have the power of entering into the mind of the 
child. He must keep in view the path it has to follow, 
the future of its own people. The task is difficult. It 
calls for exceptional gifts of sympathy and imagination. 
When all is said, however, it is an enormous advantage 
to share their traditions and language, to have a hundred 
things in common with one’s pupils. But when it is the 
children of another race, with a different history, language, 
traditions, social customs, outlook and religion, who 
have to be taught, what then ? 

There was a time when people thought that all that was 
wanted was to do over again what had been done in England ; 
that the same methods could be applied in a completely 
different environment, to completely different people, 
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with little or no modification or adaptation. And so 
old codes, which have long outlived their time and been 
discarded in England, may still be seen in use for the 
education of the children of other races. 

Both Indians and Africans now react against education 
of this kind, and it is a sound instinct that makes them 
do so. Yadrinzeff says with truth* : 


The true aim of education should always be to cultivate in the 
individuals a feeling of love towards their tribe, but never to draw 
them away from the national body; for the ultimate end of that 
method must inevitably be extinction and decay. 


Only those who keep intact the bond of unity with their 
own people are capable of exercising any sound influence 
amongst them. Let our pupils, then, learn through the 
medium of their own vernacular. They will thus not only 
show more capacity to assimilate their new knowledge : 
they will be able to pass it on. Still standing shoulder to 
shoulder with their own people, and seeing through their 
eyes, they will at the same time see more and see further. 
In justice, however, to those who have gone before, it 
must be remembered that although the vogue of the 
Anglicising system, which experience has now proved 
to be defective, was in the first place partly due to our 
veneration for all things Anglo-Saxon, it was also the result 
of insistent pressure from the non-European races them- 
selves, who were eager to have it till it had been tried and 
found wanting. Till then, indeed, probably no othersystem 
would have been accepted. That, however, a better 
one is possible we now know. Japan has shown that a 
Western education can be adapted and that it will flourish 
in the East. Successful efforts on a smaller scale have also 
been made in other countries to give their people all that 
is best in the West, without losing touch with the East, 
and the new has been grafted on to the old with benefit 


*“<Tnfluence of Culture upon the Natives of Siberia.” Quoted by 
Vambery in Western Culture in Eastern Lands, p.113, (Pub. John Murray.) 
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to both. A notable example is Rabindranath Tagore’s 
school of Santiniketan in India. 

Special difficulties beset a European engaged in the work 
of educating a non-European people. He himself knows 
little of the background behind his pupils, or of their 
parents, and his colleagues are usually in the same predica- 
ment. His pupils, or their parents, demand tests which 
are recognised throughout the Empire. That, however, 
means English examinations, and these involve a kind of 
training which is largely unsuitable, for the tests were set 
for boys in England, with no thought of the tropics and their 
conditions, no sense of the outlook of non-European peoples 
or of their environment. Still, the better pupils, and their 
parents even more, require a test such as Europeans undergo, 
the passing of which will win Imperial recognition. 
And this demand cannot be evaded, for behind it there 
are compelling reasons. 

There is a psychological need for such a test. Although 
both Indians and Africans feel that they are not individually 
inferior to members of the ruling races, there is, none the 
less, what may be described as an inferiority complex 
in their attitude towards them. They do not believe 
that they are inferior to the European, but they know 
that he usually considers them to be so. Hence the feeling 
that they must demonstrate their equality. It is a con- 
dition of their very life, and any attempt to curtail the 
opportunities for such demonstration is invariably mis- 
construed, and leads to bitter feeling, itself a grave wrong. 
Not only that. This inferiority complex, which makes 
all inter-racial intercourse to-day increasingly difficult, 
is only made stronger by such curtailment. We ourselves 
in the past urged the application of English tests. We 
cannot now get rid of them unless the leaders of the non- 
European peoples themselves work for their abolition 
as Tagore has done at Santiniketan. 

Yet true education cannot find its real end in European 
examinations. They must have a place in it to meet a 
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demand, which itself is justified on grounds which are 
neither educational nor ideal; but they must not be 
treated as ends in themselves, merely as incidental steps 
on the way to something greater. 

“The true aim of education should always be to cultivate 
in the individuals a feeling of love towards their tribe, but 
never to draw them away from the national body.” How 
are we to realise so difficult an end ? 

It is not as if the races to which our pupils belong were 
standing still. There are none in Europe moving at 
anything like the same rate. Once upon a time, in the days 
of the Renaissance and of the Reformation, we, too, 
moved fast. Even then, however, we probably did not move 
anything like so quickly as the peoples of Asia and Africa 
are doing to-day. To-day they are experiencing their 
own Renaissance, their own Reformation and their own 
Industrial Revolution, all in the lifetime of a single genera- 
tion. No wonder they are restless. All their economic 
standards have changed. The African chiefs are losing 
their old power and are unable to keep their peoples together 
as their fathers did. The sanctions of the old religions 
are undermined or gone. Strangers from all kinds of 
races appear in places which till the other day never heard 
a stranger’s voice. Back lanes and by-ways have become 
thoroughfares. In all this the schools have taken little 
part, far less than economic factors and the Government. 
The indictment against them that they are the cause of 
the unrest is largely untrue. The real charge is that they 
have failed to explain it to their pupils. They have not 
taught them how to lead their people through unaccustomed 
waters. A school should aim to-day at turning out pupils 
who, on the one hand, understand their own people and 
appreciate what the background of their history, their 
prejudices, and their social and economic organisation 
mean; and, on the other hand, recognise the outside 
forces which are working on this background and the dangers 
and the opportunities which come in their train. 
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N Africa the problem before the European educationalist 

is far more difficult than it is in India. In India there 
is a magnificent culture, and to-day there is thoughtful 
Indian leadership at hand to offer guidance. Society there 
is largely stable, capable of resisting inimical influences, 
of absorbing extraneous qualities without fatal disturbance. 
But in Africa society is far more sensitive to the con- 
sequences of change, far less able to stand up against 
outside forces. And the European teacher will find very 
few Africans who can tell him how to help them. The 
distance, too, between African society and the exotic 
society whose contact is affecting it is immeasurably 
greater than it is in India. There two different systems 
also meet, but both are powerfully organised. In Africa 
the organisation of society is weak and of the most ele- 
mentary kind. At the same time, it is up against an 
organisation that is as hard and forceful as any the world 
has ever seen. In India any European who cares to do 
so may hear a great deal about the history and the society 
behind his pupils. In Africa far less is known, and there 
are serious difficulties in the way of learning more. 

But we have to train the youth which is entrusted to 
us by their tribe to love and serve it. How is this to be 
done? Our first duty is to respect and develop the 
language of the African. In former days a comparatively 
limited vocabulary served his limited needs. To-day it 
is different. His vocabulary must grow to meet his new 
requirements. Why not, then, it may be said, take 
English and teach him that? It would be a cheap and 
easy solution for the European. It saves the study of 
languages and text books. It would reduce expenses in 
printing and time ; it would generally simplify the work of 
the European. All this is true, but for the African himself 
it is a fatal solution. 
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It means spending so much time over the medium of 
instruction that little knowledge can get into the pupil’s 
head. He might acquire a trick of unintelligent memoris- 
ing, but the power of real thought would become atrophied. 
He cannot, moreover—at all events he does not—pass on 
what he has learnt through such a medium to his village 
friends. He becomes, in fact, a bucket, not a pipe, and his 
chances of exercising true leadership are gone. The 
vernacular is not merely a means of expressing ideas. It 
colours the mind of the person who speaks it, and the 
teacher who knows another vernacular will find his teaching 
the richer for it even though he may not be able to use it 
directly on his pupils. Teaching Africans in English is 
also likely to result in a widespread relapse into illiteracy. 
In the Philippines the Americans have extraordinarily well- 
equipped and well-organised schools, but they teach entirely 
through the medium of a foreign tongue. In consequence 
there is a relapse into illiteracy which some qualified 
observers believe to be not less than 80 per cent. A well- 
thought-out system is thus spoilt because of the language 
difficulty. English must, of course, be taught in Africa 
and well taught, but it should be taught as a second 
language. Even in the higher forms the vernacular must 
gradually become the medium of instruction for most 
subjects, otherwise, it will be impossible for the intelli- 
gence of the African to develop as it should. This 
undoubtedly means more work and harder work for the 
education staff, but that is surely better than giving, as is 
at present so often done, all secondary and in some places 
even primary instruction through the medium of English. 

To many a small child fresh from an African village or 
Indian outcaste quarter the whole of the work at school 
must at first seem wholly irrational. Why should he learn 
to read or write? Is it not merely a whim of the governing 
European? Why cannot one get on without it under 
them? It is, he thinks, just a mad humour which must be 
propitiated. No one will do his work well or keenly 
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unless he sees the reason for it. The first step, then, is to 
persuade the village child that there is a reason for learning 
reading and writing and other accomplishments which 
bring power. There are many ways in which this can be 
done. The trouble is that most teachers rarely realise it 
has to be taught and that it is almost as important a lesson 
as actually learning to read and write. It, moreover, 
makes the business of learning them much simpler. One 
way is to get your school workshop to turn out model village 
huts, no two alike, and all in sections, each large enough for 
the children to creep into. On each section directions 
should be written how to fit it into the other sections. The 
little six-year-old child from the village will see other 
children with their huts and will want one, too. He 
will be told, when he asks for one, that the Principal cannot 
give him one now for he is busy, but if the child will write 
to him he will read the letter next morning in his study and 
answer it. ‘ But,” the child will say, “I cannot write, I 
can only ask him.” ‘The reply will be, “ but you won’t 
be able to go and see him in his study then, so you must 
write.” ‘ But who will teach me?” the child will cry. 
“‘ All these boys who have huts can write. They will 
teach you” will be the answer. And that youngster will 
set to work. He will pester others to teach him, and most 
of them, proud of their lately-won knowledge, will willingly 
do so, and learn more themselves in the process. In three 
months or so the child will thus have learnt to read and 
write and won his hut. More than that, he will have 
learnt the far more valuable knowledge that he can converse 
with the absent and himself learn from those he cannot see. 
It often takes children who do not grasp their rationale 
two or three years to learn reading and writing. These 
years that are saved by making them see the why and the 
wherefore are of the utmost value. 

Then, take arithmetic. As taught in the West, it seems 
to have no rhyme or reason in it. Man got on very well 
for ages with the aid of marks on wood or of counters of 
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some kind or other. Why, the African child wonders, 
should one learn arithmetic at all, if it were not again for 
this mad fancy of the white man? But instead of a daily 
lesson to the children, try giving a whole day a week to the 
subject. On that day turn the school into a village market, 
and arithmetic will come into its own. Let each child in 
turn become a stall-holder for a time, and give him goods 
which he can sell for counters of a known fixed value. Let 
him keep his accounts in his own way. It will soon become 
obvious that the least cumbrous way is just simple arith- 
metic. The child who is quickest at addition and sub- 
traction and knows how to use his pencil and paper will 
generally do best with his stall, and what counts for more, 
he will stand higher in the eyes of his companions. In order 
to stand even higher, he will cheerfully learn between 
“‘ market days ” to make his entries neatly. These methods 
are, of course, mere educational truisms, but for all that, 
they are rarely put into practice, largely because schools are 
hopelessly understaffed. 

But far more important than any question of method is 
the attitude of the school and the teacher to cultural 
education. One frequently hears people of all kinds remark 
how superior the untutored primitive villager is to the 
African who has come into contact with Europeans. The 
reason for this is largely the inferiority complex. It raises 
a barrier. In moments of protest it shows itself in self- 
assertiveness. A feeling of estrangement, often amounting 
to bitterness, goes with it. Now, no amount of European 
culture, however well assimilated, will cure this, but let the 
individual once feel at home in the culture of his own race 
and the feeling of inferiority will go. If Rabindranath 
Tagore had been content to be merely a brilliant student of 
Western literature, he would then, in a racial sense, have 
been a man without a home, a mere isolated unit with no 
nation behind him and no background he could call his own. 
However much he excelled his English friends in his 
knowledge of their literature, he would still have been a 
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stranger within the gates, rather than a son of the house. 
But he went back to Bengal and drew his inspiration from 
Bengal. He wrote the songs of his own people in Bengali 
and expressed their own ideals. As a result he stands an 
acknowledged freeman in the literary company of the world. 
As a student of English culture he would always necessarily 
have felt a foreigner. As a Bengali, he has inspired his 
nation. 

What is true of a genius is equally true of smaller men. 
Cut off children from their true cultural home, their own 
race, and they will always feel ousiders, inferior, restless and 
sore. Show them how to reach their own culture and thus 
inspired they will soon in their turn inspire, and indeed pass, 
their teachers. The way to do this in Africa has hardly 
yet been thought out. The Governor of the Gold Coast 
has arranged for the European staff of the new Prince of 
Wales’ College at Achimota to spend a year or two out in 
the country before they begin teaching. By the end of 
that time he hopes that they will have made progress not 
only in their study of the language, but also of the musical, 
artistic and historical culture of the people. In this way 
teaching, when it starts, will be most of it based on a truly 
African foundation. One of the staff has, for instance, been 
studying Gold Coast music. He finds that its folksongs 
have strong musical resemblances to old folksongs in 
Britain and Europe. He proposes to teach the children to 
sing and to understand the music of their own songs. This 
done, he would give them similar folksongs from Europe. 
He would then bring them on—two out of every three of 
the lessons should be critical—to understand the gradual 
development of European music. They would learn to 
appreciate the light tuneful music of the Renaissance, 
French and Italian, the Elizabethans, and so on through 
Handel and Mozart to Bach, who appeals to them as no 
other does. But the whole aim is that the course should say 
to the pupils, “ See, you started as we started with quite a 
good foundation. You stopped. Why? Start again ; that 
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is your business.” And so the children will, as they grow 
older, be encouraged to look for fresh songs in their own 
villages, and with the aid of the knowledge they have gained 
to go on to compositions of their own. 

The same plan may be used in teaching history. First, 
collect local chants and ballads, then set them by those of 
Europe. Show how the truth can often be reached by 
comparing one tradition with another. In this way, 
again, keen intellectual interest can be aroused with 
its centre in village sources, and a historical culture 
developed. 

These plans may not succeed. They have still to be 
tried, and it will take time to prove their worth. But 
it is essential somehow or other to get the culture of the 
pupil centred in his own tribe and home. The Gold 
Coast Government has made a most valuable advance. It 
has sent an expert to spend his whole time studying the 
customs, constitutions, laws and religion of the Ashanti 
people. There can be no doubt that this work will be of 
immense value to African education in general, and to 
Achimota in particular. 

Thus far we have dealt mainly with subjects which are 
taught in most English schools. But there are others 
which are indispensable in countries like West Africa. 


Sir Michael Sadler tells us that 


Owing to the constant changes in industrial and social condi- 
tions which are brought about by new applications of knowledge 
to manufacture, to thought and to means of communication, each 
individual needs a higher degree of adaptability than was formerly 
the case. 


If this is true of England, as it undoubtedly is, it is even 
more true of the great non-European races which are to- 
day, at a speed hitherto undreamt of, making up the lee- 
way of centuries. It is, then, essential that our pupils 
should become adaptable, and with that object we must 
make them understand the present position of their own 
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people and the new forces which are affecting them. For 
this purpose there is no instrument so effective as a training 
in social service. In the writer’s opinion, every school 
should be near some town or large village where the pupils 
can learn to understand the life of their own people. The 
school spirit can then be based, not on prizes won in com- 
petition, but on services rendered to the community. The 
C.M.S. school at Srinagar in Kashmir has already shown the 
possibilities of work of this kind. Boys will gladly go from 
the school and teach games and drill in the neighbouring 
villages. In this way they will get to know others of their 
own age who are still living in the old way. As they get 
older they can pass on to sanitation, better housing, 
dispensary work and entertainments. Again, if they are 
taught how to select seeds and given other simple agri- 
cultural “ tips ” at school, they can do much to improve 


the village crops. The girls, on their side, can learn 
child welfare. But the lines which can be developed at 
school are legion, and work of this kind will, at the same 
time, bring out qualities of resourcefulness, leadership and 
thoughtfulness in both boys and girls, who often develop 


unsuspected powers of originality. But social service will 
lead to something better still. It will make every pupil, even 
while he is at school, think in the terms of his own people. 
More than that, it will have the same effect on the school 
staff. In this way the whole school will co-operate to 
turn out capable and unselfish citizens, whose main interest 
will be the ordinary life of the community to which they 
belong. This may sound far fetched to those who have 
never seen a school develop social work on a sound basis 
and on a large scale. Those, however, who have had ex- 
perience of such work will agree that it is no overstate- 
ment. 

But there are other problems outside the question of the 
curriculum which differ, in degree at any rate, from those 
that confront the teacher at home. First among them 


in Africa comes the sex question. Many observers of 
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African life have remarked on the way the African ceases 
to develop on reaching puberty. One often hears it con- 
fidently asserted that his brain then stops growing. The 
writer’s experience leads him to the view that there is no 
hard and fast rule. It is true that many Africans cease to 
develop mentally at that stage. Children who have been 
bright and quick become dull and slow. But this phe- 
nomenon is not confined to Africans. After teaching boys 
from many races and localities, the writer has come to 
the conclusion that it all depends on the primitiveness of 
the boy’s home environment. A boy from the town, for 
instance, who is continually seeing new sights and acquiring 
fresh interests, is far less affected by puberty than one of 
his own family who has been brought up in some out-of-the- 
way village. The latter has less to distract him, and is 
more thrown upon his own resources. He is accordingly 
more affected by puberty because he has nothing else to 
think about. But it only takes a little care to arouse 
his interest and to draw him out of himself. His brain will 
then develop just like any ordinary boy’s. The law is a 
general one. Over-indulgence in sexual thought any- 
where and always stops the full development of the brain. 
Such indulgence is almost inevitable among boys brought 
up in the isolation of primitive conditions. It is not a 
matter of race or colour. Nor is it found only in Africa. 
It is the same in Asia, in America, especially among the 
* poor whites,” and in Europe. In Africa, however, where 
most boys have been brought up in more or less primitive 
conditions, where sex has an undue prominence, there are 
complications not generally found elsewhere. Further, 
long centuries of unsettled life have led in Africa, as war 
conditions always seem to do, to the growth of sexual indul- 
gence. ‘There are districts where tribal custom imposed 
certain bounds, but with the relaxation of its sanctions its 
power for good has disappeared. 

What, then, can the teacher do? He finds a race of 
magnificent physique, but subject throughout great tracts 
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—both in wedlock and out of it—to the curse of sexual over- 
indulgence. It is not difficult to save the child during the 
years of puberty, but steps must be taken early. He must 
be induced to come to school at about the age of six and 
at once placed under the very best teacher the school 
can obtain. These early years are far the most important. 
During them the child can be carefully grounded and 
“brought on ” rapidly until, at about thirteen, he stands 
on the threshold of puberty, when he should be further 
advanced than most children of his age elsewhere. By 
this time he will be keen on his work and have acquired self- 
respect. But for the next two or three years his pro- 
gramme must be a lighter one. He can be taken over 
old ground, but, as he proceeds to more advanced work, 
he should be required to express everything he does in 
some way or other with his hands. Instead of pure 
memorising, too, let him make a synopsis of everything he 
has studied. He should also be taught new games, and his 
skill in this direction developed. You will soon find his 
day dreams occupied with them or with his progress in 
agriculture, or the care of animals, or manual work. Once 
this point is reached he will be through his trouble, and his 
mind, the fresher for the rest of these less strenuous years, 
will reach forward again to new progress. 

But we must not be content with saving the individual. 
A new outlook must mark the relations of men and women 
in the society he lives in. No one can say that woman 
commands no respect in Africa. There are places where 
she perhaps enjoys more influence than in any other con- 
tinent. The power behind the throne is the Queen 
Mother or the sisters. Royal descent is often traced 
through the female side. Nevertheless, it is true that 
the relationship between the sexes, either before or after 
marriage, is rarely comradeship. Separate schools for 
boys and girls do little to improve things. In some girls’ 
schools the pupils are segregated from the boys and taught 
that to think of them or have any communication with 
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them is wrong. The barriers raised by that method are 
bound to come down witharush. Boys’ schools also segre- 
gate their pupils, with results that are far from encouraging. 
The most important economic contribution that educa- 
tional work can give to Africa is a reasonable solution of the 
sex problem—that and child welfare. In the writer’s view, 
the solution, as in the French Cameroons, is linked schools 
for boys and girls. The girls’ schools must necessarily 
be different to the boys’. ‘Their curriculum and systems of 
discipline vary in many respects, for the end for which the 
pupils are being trained is different. But the girls can sup- 
plement the boys’ work, and the boys on their side can do 
work for the girls, as indeed they will have to do later on in 
life. The girls can cook, sew and wash; the boys can 
cut wood and keep the premises in repair. Each will thus 
get to know the other as reasonable human beings in this 
useful partnership, seeing each other at work and at play, 
and sometimes meeting in the class or the music room. 
There are immense latent possibilities in the marvellous 
physique and the mind of the African. Neither has 
hitherto had a fair chance. But the first essential is a 
healthy outlook and clean living. Every effort of the 
school should be directed to this end. When the African 
has won his freedom in this there is nothing else that will 
hold him long in thrall. 

Then, there are the parents. The school, here too, can 
do a great deal, for social work will bring it into close touch 
with them. But the school has at least as much to learn 
from the parents as it has to give them. They can say 
what effect the school is having onits pupils. They can give 
shrewd criticisms of its work, its tone and its curriculum. 
They can often see what is really useful and sometimes 
they can point out where time and energy are being wasted. 
There should, if possible, be annual conferences with the 
parents and with the leaders of their race. Such confer- 
ences not only give the school a chance of self-interpretation, 
they give the staff a most valuable opportunity of learning 
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to know the people they wish to teach and their land—in 
fact, of getting real wisdom. 

The next point is that the spirit of the school, especially 
if it is a boarding school, must be one of freedom. Lord 
Acton tells us that “‘ History is the record of man’s struggle 
to be free,” and the desire for freedom is intense, especially 
in the young. Few English boys welcome the change from 
the comparative freedom of home to the closer discipline 
of school, even when it is the traditional school of the 
family with all fhe legendary glory with which their elders’ 
talk has endowed it. Its main features have been familiar 
to them almost from babyhood. But the African child, 
the Indian too, fresh from a home where there is even 
more freedom than in an English home, is plunged into an 
unknown which has no halo of romance upon it, and which 
both in its discipline and its ideas differs immeasurably 
from anything that has ever entered his imagination. His 
home sickness is generally concealed, but it is none the less 
acute, and discipline should be made as easy as possible. 
But there is another and an even more powerful reason. 
The conventions an English boy learns at a public school 
are those of his own set, and it will be easy for him in later 
life to carry them out, for he will have the support of 
public opinion. But the African boy goes back to a 
society which is rapidly changing, where there seems to 
be nothing stable, and where public opinion is often at 
the opposite pole to all that he has learnt at school. He 
will frequently have to make rapid decisions, with no 
counsellor at his side, in the teeth of public opinion. How 
can he stand as a freeman if he is not brought up free at 
school ? He must be trained to show initiative, to look 
to principles rather than rules, and to trust his own judg- 
ment. This may be thought to be aiming too high. But 
the writer’s experience has convinced him that it is possible 
in the case of the average boy. Besides, it is futile to aim 
lower. The society to which the pupils will return is 
comparable to a country over which a mighty flood is 
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sweeping. One can no longer put one’s trust in well- 
defined paths and little fences. The old landmarks have 
already been swept away. Any that we attempt to put in 
their place will share their fate if they take the form of 
mere rules and conventions. But principles remain, and 
with their aid it is possible to win through the flood. It 
may be objected that this is to attempt the miraculous. 
It is. But miracles are accomplished every day. 

This brings us to the question of religious teaching. 
The old Juju religion, itself the product of warlike times 
with a code of morals to suit, is breaking down, and when 
such a system begins to show fissures, though the semblance 
of power may remain, its real value is gone. Mahomedanism 
is inadequate to fill the blank, and with the collapse of Juju 
the pagan tribes of African origin are as sheep without a 
shepherd. The advisory Council on African Education at 
the Colonial Office has, therefore, committed itself to the 
policy of teaching religion wherever possible in the schools. 

But how is the Christian religion to be taught ? Opinion 
is divided. One view advocates dogmatic teaching. The 
other would make it mainly ethical and personal. The 
writer would be counted as an adherent of the latter view, 
though there must, he believes, be something of both. The 
second is, however, far the most important at schools. 
In religious instruction the first essential is to get the right 
teacher. Religion is caught, not taught. More people are 
repelled than attracted when the teacher himself lacks 
conviction and enthusiasm. But the religious hour has less 
influence than the everyday life the pupil sees his teacher 
living in the school. 
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III. Some NeEeEps oF THE SERVICE 


ONSIDERATION of space makes it impossible here 

to give to the question of religious instruction the 
attention its importance deserves. The same reason must 
account for the shortcomings generally of this sketch. 
Enough, however, has been said to make clear what a 
magnificent field of endeavour the educational service of 
the Empire offers. The work is constructive from first to 
last. It calls, indeed, for pioneering qualities. The 
educational service is, however, at present the Cinderella 
of the services. The rank and file are, it is true, paid as 
well as they are in the administrative branches, but the 
educationalist does not enjoy the wide opportunities which 
the latter service offers its better officers. Honours and 
“‘ plums ” practically never come his way. The status of 
his service should be raised. The administrative service 
often has to lock the stable door after the horse is stolen. 
The education service is there to save him before the 
catastrophe takes place, and it, too, needs encouragement 
to help it to play its part. 

But even more important than status is the question of 
adequate staffing. ‘That in itself would increase the number 
of opportunities offered by the service. It is more cramped, 
it is safe to say, for men and money than any other. ‘The 
Principal of a great school has to teach twenty-eight 
periods a week as well as do office work, supervision and a 
host of other things. Inspectors have unmanageable areas. 
At training colleges one finds 50 and 60 pupils in every 
class, with every teacher teaching for practically every 
period. Men become machines under such conditions. 
They long for time to think out ways of adapting their 
teaching, to get to know the country and its traditions. 
There are a hundred and one things crying out for attention. 
But for them it is a case of stitch, stitch, stitch. 
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Why not, then, open the service to women on the same 
terms as to men? ‘They are at least as good as men in 
the most important part of educational work, the primary. 
All would admit it. The writer has himself employed 
women to teach senior college boys in the East, where he 
found their discipline and the work their pupils did as good 
as the men’s. Men have many careers to enter, but throw 
the education service open to women on equal terms, and 
you will attract the best type, especially as it would be the 
first service so to open its doors. Parents will no longer 
refuse to let their daughters volunteer for a service in 
Africa if it has prestige and offers good conditions. 

And the service itself is worthy of the best we can give it. 
No other calls forth more constant devotion from its best 
workers, or gives in return a fuller life and reward. It is 
often full of drudgery, but what great work is not? In 
this work, at least, a teacher comes close to his pupils. 
He can encourage the weak and strengthen the strong. 
He receives real loyalty and love from those he himself 
has come to regard with affection and reverence. And as 


he lives day by day with his pupils he finds he is making a 
nation. Then, one day, he wakes up to the fact that 
while he has been making of them a nation, God has been 
making of him a man. 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER PROBLEM 


Before the war, tf the Canadian southern boundary, which 
for over a century has ceased to be a frontier in the ordinary 
sense, be left out of account, the British Empire had only one 
real military frontier, in India. Everywhere else, its bounds 
were the sea, or, what 1s nearly as good, wilderness and desert. 
The war has left us with commitments in the Middle East, but 
in the "Iraq, at all events, our presence 1s admittedly temporary. 
Our permanent land frontier problem 1s still in India. The 
course that policy has taken with regard to it 1s described 
below by a writer who has spent years on the frontier. The 
way in which frontier relations react upon the internal situa- 
tion in India 1s also brought out and if the stress of politics in the 
peninsula itself sometimes makes us forget the basic character 
of the problem in the North-West, this article will help to 
restore perspective. EpiTor. 


HE problem of the Indian North-West frontier is 

really a number of problems which, in theory, can be 
isolated and studied in detachment, but actually merge 
into each other. There are four main subsidiary problems, 
each having an individuality and a train of minor problems 
of its own, which, fundamentally indivisible as they are, 
combine to form the great frontier problem. These four 
are: (1) The international problem of India and Afghan- 
istan; (2) the military problem of frontier defence; (3) 
the “ political” problem—that is, the problem of the 
control of the tribes of Independent Territory by our 
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suzerain power, and the question of their relations with 
Afghanistan and with similar and, in many cases, kindred 
tribes living inside our administrative border; (4) the 
problem of the Frontier Province—that is, the five settled 
and regularly administered districts of Hazara, Peshawar, 
Kohat, Bannu, and Dera Ismail Khan. 

Now it would not be difficult to put forward a satisfactory, 
or at any rate reasonable, solution for any one of these four 
subsidiary problems—if the other three factors of the main 
problem were absent. And, in fact, this is what we find 
as we read through the great mass of controversial literature 
which has accumulated on the subject of Indian frontier 
policy and administration during the past two generations. 
Schemes are propounded and solutions offered which are 
obviously based mainly, where not entirely, on an exclusive 
consideration of one or other of the above-mentioned 
factors of the main problem. It cannot be too often 
repeated that on the Indian North-West frontier military, 
“ political,” administrative and diplomatic considerations 
can never be shut off from each other in water-tight com- 
partments. Political arrangements must march with 
military. Military policy must take political conditions 
into account, both are to some extent subordinate to Anglo- 
Afghan diplomatic considerations and, finally, everything 
is directed towards the one dominant aim—the safety and 
welfare of the settled districts, not only in the North-West 
Frontier Province, but throughout India. 


I. THe ConpiTions OF THE PROBLEM 


VEN those familiar with the North-West frontier and 
its conditions might find it difficult to reply immedi- 
ately to the query ‘“ What do you mean when you speak of 
the frontier ?”” Most people use the word inaccurately to 
denote the Frontier Province, but a frontier officer would no 
doubt reply that when he spoke of the frontier he meant 
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the whole tract of country which runs south from the 
Hindu Kush mountains in the north to the northern border 
of Baluchistan in the south, and is bordered on the west by 
Afghanistan, and on the east by the Indus. From the 
Hindu Kush, a great belt of mountainous country, over 
four hundred miles long, a wild tangle of inaccessible 
heights, remote glens, and bare plateaux, known as the 
Suleiman mountains, runs almost due south and cuts off 
Afghanistan from the narrow strip of plain land west of the 
Indus which is divided into the four regularly administered 
districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, and Dera Ismail Khan. 
The fifth district of the Frontier Province, Hazara, lies 
east of the Indus, and ethnically and geographically belongs 
partly to the northern Punjab, and partly to Kashmir. 
The area of the five districts is 13,418 square miles, that of 
the mountain belt roughly 25,000 square miles. ‘This latter 
area is known officially as Independent Territory. It is 
true that we had made roads through these hills, up the 
main approaches to Afghanistan—the Khyber, the Kurram, 
the Tochi, and the Gomal—but, with the partial exception 
of the Kurram, where our administration of the tribes, 
run by us on tribal lines, has met with great success, the 
King’s writ did not run beyond the immediate limits of 
our roads. 

Thus, in the generic term “ frontier” are comprised 
two frontiers in the generally accepted sense of that word, 
the frontier between the five districts and Independent 
Territory, and the frontier between the latter and Afghan- 
istan. Strangely enough, the frontier between Afghanistan 
and Independent Territory—the Durand line—has been 
accurately delimited, whilst the administrative border of 
British India is everywhere indeterminate. It is not 
possible to ride along it and say ‘“ Now I am in British 
India” and “ Now I am in Independent Territory.” ‘There 
is no sharply defined natural division between the two 
tracts. ‘The constabulary or political officer riding to his 
border outpost passes from the level plain across broken 
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ground, up stony ramps and between cliffs of mud or con- 
glomerate until he reaches a spot where his pickets show 
him that he is definitely in tribal country. And this 
geographical continuity of district and tract is matched by 
the social and tribal continuity of the people who live 
on both sides of this first border line, which is actually 
straddled by a number of important tribes like the Utman- 
zais, Mohmands, Wazirs and Bhittanis. Nobody with 
. any experience of frontier conditions would ever dream 
of trying to separate the districts from the tribal tracts for 
purposes of administration, and since the early days of our 
presence on the frontier this inseparability of districts 
and tracts has been a fixed rule of our policy. The admin- 
istrative frontier, in fact, is an arbitrary line drawn through 
the limits of a more or less homogeneous population. 
Similarly, the different tribes of Independent Territory 
itself are linked to each other from end to end. Active 
operations against any one of them produce a reflex through- 
out the whole trans-border, which, as we saw no longer ago 


than 1919, took fire from Chitral to Waziristan during the 
third Afghan war. 


. . « Mahsud links up with Wazir ; Wazir with Zaimusht ; Zaim- 
usht with Orakzai; Orakzai with Afridi; Afridi with Mohmand ; 
Mohmand with the tribes of Bajaur; Bajaur with Dir; Dir with 
Swat; Swat with Buner; Buner with the Indus Valley, and the 
Indus Valley with the Black Mountain. 


The population of Independent Territory is estimated 
at about 2,800,000, of whom at least half are males, and 
about 600,000 of these are regarded as adults and fighting 
men. The martial quality of these tribesmen varies con- 
siderably over different parts of the tribal area, as also 
does the amount and quality of their armament. But it 
is safe to say that their arms have increased tenfold during 
the last twenty years, whilst there is no comparison between 
the general quality of the present armament of the tribes 
and its quality a generation ago. In 1920 there were 


believed to be 140,000 rifles of a modern type in tribal 
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country, and this number has now, no doubt, been increased. 
None of their owners are to be despised as soldiers in their 
own hills, and no troops in the world can fight Mahsuds 
at home on anything like even terms. And when it is 
considered that the Mahsuds can arm effectively about 
12,000 men out of a total of 16,000, whilst the Wazirs can 
similarly arm 10,000 out of a total of 23,000 fighting men, 
the difficulty of the military problem presented by Wazir- 
istan alone can be clearly appreciated. 

It is possible to distinguish two different parts of the 
trans-border which present two somewhat dissimilar sets 
of conditions.. One part is the territory which stretches 
from north of the Kabul River to Waziristan, whilst the 
second is Waziristan itself. The relations between the 
Indian Government and the tribes inhabiting the first of 
the above divisions have been satisfactory on the whole. 
North of the Kabul River are great chiefs like the Mehtar 
of Chitral, the Nawab of Dir, and the Mian Gul of Swat. 
These may fight among themselves, but they all desire 
friendly relations with us. Trade between this section of 
the trans-border and India is active and the Swat River 
canal finds employment for many hardy spirits who would 
otherwise make a living by committing crime inside British 
India. South of the lands of these great chiefs are the 
Mohmands, Afridis and Orakzais, all of whom have far 
too many connections with us to fight save on any but the 
most serious grounds. Waziristan, however, presents a 
very different face. Its people are bloodthirsty savages, 
fanatical and intractable to a degree, and have come less 
under our influence than any other of the great trans-border 
tribes. We have conducted seventeen active operations 
against them since 1852, and four since 1911, the latest 
of which have provided the most desperate and costly 
fighting in all the history of the North-West frontier. 
Also, as one goes from north to south of Independent 
Territory, one finds that the constitution of tribal society 
grows steadily more democratic until it reaches the chaotic 
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licence of Mahsud country where every man is a law to 
himself, and a well-aimed bullet is better than any con- 
sideration of right or justice. 

It will be readily understood that the mere existence 
gf such neighbours as these constitutes an ever present 
menace to the richer and softer districts which lie below 
the bare, unfruitful hills, and the grim tale of raids during 
the years 1919 to 1922 shows to what a state this outlying 
portion of our Empire can be reduced, when unrest is 
general throughout the trans-border and the feeling is 
abroad that the right hand of the Sirkar is losing its old 
strength and the will of the Sirkar its old resolution. During 
those years no fewer than 1,196 raids were made into British 
districts, scores of British subjects were kidnapped, and 
property worth many thousands of pounds was taken. 
So the problem of security from external aggression is the 
problem of all problems for the Frontier Province and, 
while conditions along the border remain as they are at 
present, every other interest must bow to this, even the 
gravest considerations of constitutional and administrative 
importance. And here again is seen the importance of 
Afghanistan to the Frontier Province. Our tribesmen have 
historic connections with Afghanistan and, in some places, 
close social and other relations with her people, and our 
dealings with her are one of the deciding factors of condi- 
tions along the North-West frontier. ‘The hostility of 
Afghanistan produces an immediate reflex among all the 
border tribes, as we saw in 1919, whilst friendly relations 
with her ensure that our tribesmen are left to their own 
devices and their own resources if they provoke our retalia- 
tion. Since the signing of the Anglo-Afghan peace treaty 
in November 1921, there has been a great and steady 
improvement in the security of the inhabitants of the 
Frontier Province. In fact, Afghanistan is a focus of our 
political weather on the Indian frontier, and according to 
conditions prevailing there we look for calm or storm in 
our quarter. 
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Lastly, in studying the conditions of the frontier problem 
we must not leave out of consideration the rest of the great 
country of which the frontier is the shield. Public opinion 
in India has of late years included frontier affairs, especially 
the administration of the Frontier Province, within its 
purview, and frontier policy is being subjected to ever closer 
scrutiny. At present that scrutiny is not directed by 
knowledge. Demands have been made for sweeping changes 
in both policy and administration, and as government action 
must inevitably be influenced more and more by the popular 
will, the need for educating the public in the realities of the 
frontier problem is increasingly urgent. ‘There is no fear 
that the Indian Government will ever be stampeded into 
an unwise or dangerous frontier policy on account of public 
clamour, for the results of such a policy would be calamitous 
But it is at all costs necessary to ensure that the steps which 
are being taken to work out the frontier problem shall not 
be taken against constant opposition, and that they shall 
not be the cause of estrangement between Government and 
people. For, as we shall see, the Indian Government has 
embarked upon a wise and constructive frontier policy 
But it is a policy which cannot be cheaply followed or yield 
its full fruit all at once. 

These, then, are the main conditions of the frontier 
problem, which is primarily to guarantee to our people of 
the Frontier Province that full security of life and property 
which is the birth-right of every British subject, and to keep 
our Indian dominion safe against the age-old danger from 
the North-West. And the solution of the problem involves 
ultimately, not the crushing or subjection of the independent 
tribes of the mountain tracts, but their inclusion within 
our civilisation. Nor does it mean the absorption or 
destruction of Afghanistan, but consideration of her true 
welfare and the achievement of a lasting peace with her. 





Frontier Policy 


II. Frontier Poricy 


VERY hasty sketch of the course of our frontier policy 

in the past will help the reader to understand the 
present situation. When we took over from the Sikhs the 
country which is now the North-West Frontier Province, 
we had no frontier policy and no idea of entering into any 
relations with the independent tribes other than their 
chastisement when they violated the Pax Britannica. Such 
political arrangements as there were were left in the hands 
of Deputy Commissioners of districts, and the Punjab 
administration was all-powerful in border affairs. Dal- 
housie once contemplated the formation of a frontier 
province, but the murder of Colonel Mackeson, to whom 
he had meant to entrust it, caused the scheme to be shelved, 
and the Lawrence policy of rigid non-intervention forbade 
too close an interest to be taken in frontier affairs or policy. 
Lord Lytton’s proposal to form a frontier province, with 
Lord (then General) Roberts as Chief Commissioner, 
might have led to the anticipation of the Curzon policy by 
twenty years, but, unfortunately, the second Afghan war 
caused its abandonment and reversion to the close border 
policy, the broad outlines of which were that we should halt 
at the foot of the Suleiman mountains, preserve our friend- 
ship with Afghanistan, respect the independence of the 
trans-border tribes, sedulously avoid any entanglements or 
commitments in their territory and keep our own frontier 
troops ready to intervene decisively in Afghanistan or the 
trans-border when the paramount interests of India dictated. 
That this policy served us well for many years, and par- 
ticularly during the Mutiny, cannot be denied, but it was a 
passive, not a constructive policy. The opposite school of 
frontier politicians, the advocates of the forward policy, 
chafed at this lack of enterprise and advocated the occupa- 
tion and administration of tribal country up to the Afghan 
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border or even beyond it. Both schools of thought used 
the Russian menace as their chief argument, the close 
border advocates maintaining that it was better to meet the 
Russians at the gates of British India when their lines of 
communication would be dangerously long and exposed to 
incessant attacks of the independent tribes, and when they 
would, presumably, be exhausted by constant fighting. The 
forward school, on the other hand, maintained that it would 
be suicidal to allow the Russians to approach so close to our 
border, and also that there was no saying how the tribes 
would behave. If they threw in their lot with the Russians 
our plight would be sorry indeed. 

But whilst much argument was proceeding from both 
sides a hitherto undistinguished frontier officer developed a 
frontier policy of his own which was destined to influence 
deeply all further thought on the frontier problem. The 
officer was Captain, afterwards Sir Robert Sandeman and 
his policy was the now famous policy of intervention and 
conciliation in tribal affairs, which with necessary adjust- 
ments was the model for Lord Curzon’s notable attempt to 
solve the North-West frontier problem. In Sandeman’s 
time the rigid application of the close border policy led to 
many hardships, for the border was closed only on our side. 
Trans-border men could come and go as they pleased, but 
even our pursuit parties, whether soldiers or villagers, in 
hot chase of raiding gangs had to stop when they reached 
the border. In the ’sixties, when Sandeman was Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan district, conditions were 
particularly bad along the Baluch frontier. Our subjects 
were being harried by trans-bordermen, whilst in some cases 
one-half of a tribe, whose other half was in British territory, 
was being harried by its enemies across the border and the 
cis-border half of the tribe had to look on powerless to help. 
Sandeman decided to act on his own initiative. He there- 
fore boldly crossed the border with an escort of Baluch 
chiefs and entered into personal relations with the tribes- 
men, who were then regarded as being quite as turbulent 
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and dangerous as the Mahsuds are now. The effects of 
his daring action were almost instantaneous, and after his 
day the peace of that part of the border was never seriously 
disturbed until 1918, when, for a short time, the revolting 
Marri and Khetran Baluch tribes threatened Dera Ghazi 
Khan. It is a commonplace of history now how he subse- 
quently pacified Baluchistan, and how his settlement with 
the hitherto dreaded Marri and Bugti tribes stood the test 
of the second Afghan war almost without incident. So, 
since Sandeman’s day, the pacification of Baluchistan has 
been the ideal of frontier administrators, and discussion 
about extending the Baluchistan system to the North-West 
frontier has replaced the old close border and forward 
policy controversy. For, after the second Afghan war, it 
became gradually recognised {that the rigid close border 
policy had had its day. The Russian approach through 
Turkestan to the borders of Afghanistan, and the serious 
Penjdeh incident of 1885, which brought us to the verge of 
war with Russia, drove home the truth that frontier policy 
was no longer a thing for academic discussion but a matter 
of vital Imperial importance. By now also it began to be 
seen that to erect a Chinese wall of indifference between 
ourselves and the tribes, and to keep entirely aloof from 
Afghan affairs, was to lay the seeds of future danger. Soin 
1878 the Khyber Agency was started with a special officer 
whose duty it was to keep the pass open, and at different 
times in later years political agencies were opened for other 
parts of the trans-frontier, each in charge of an officer 
acting as liaison officer between the tribes in his portion of 
the trans-border and our administration. In 1893 also, 
when the Durand line was defined, we definitely stated our 
claims and responsibilities with regard to the frontier tribes. 

The result of all this stir of act and opinion was Lord 
Curzon’s famous frontier policy. By his time it had 
become generally accepted that the Sandeman system 
could not be applied in its entirety to the North-West 
frontier, where the tribes were said to be too democratic 
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and too intractable. What had succeeded with the feudal 
Baluch was inapplicable to the masterless Pathan. Into 
the truth of this view there is no need to inquire here. It 
is enough to say that weighty authorities have held, and 
still hold, that the North-West trans-border could be 
“ Sandemanised ” and, as we shall see, our present policy is 
in Many important respects indistinguishable from Sande- 
man’s system. One of Sandeman’s most trusted lieutenants, 
Mr. Bruce, when Commissioner of the Derajat in the early 
*nineties, had made a notable attempt to apply his master’s 
principles to the pacification of the Mahsuds and Wazirs, 
and he succeeded for a time in opening the Gomal Pass, 
much as Sandeman had opened the Bolan. This arrange- 
ment broke down, partly because the Gomal was the least 
promising area on the whole frontier for such an experi- 
ment, partly because, as the great upheaval of 1897 showed, 
the hour had come for the adoption of a policy for the whole 
frontier as opposed to policies for particular areas only. 
What was that policy to be? Lord Curzon answered the 
question by adopting a modification of the Sandeman 
system. The historian of Lord Curzon’s rule in India 
says “ ‘The essence of his (frontier) policy which he avowedly 
borrowed from Baluchistan was to make the tribesmen 
themselves responsible for the maintenance of order,” 
whilst Lord Curzon himself, speaking on Indian frontier 
policy in the House of Lords in February, 1898, said that he 
adhered to the methods of Sandeman, “ a policy of mingled 
courage and conciliation and, above all, a policy of con- 
fidence and moving about and acquiring the friendship of 
the tribe.” Working on these lines he evolved a policy 
which has been not unfairly described as a mixture of the 
Sandeman and the close border policies. The tribesmen 
were paid to protect their own country and our border, and 
regular troops were withdrawn from advanced positions and 
replaced by tribal militias. But there was no occupation of 
tribal country, and no attempt at any administration, 


however loose, up to the Durand line. Thus the North- 
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West frontier was not “ Sandemanised ” by Lord Curzon. 
The new system was on the whole justified by its results 
until the débacle of 1919. Only one or two minor active 
operations had to be undertaken between 1901 and 1914, 
when unrest due to the European war led to hostilities 
with Mohmands and Mahsuds. 

Thus from the beginning of our rule on the frontier down 
to 1919, when all our frontier policy went into the melting- 
pot, there was a steady growth of interest in frontier policy, 
accompanied by a natural, irresistible movement towards 


closer and more intimate relations with the trans-border 
tribes. 


III. Tue Present Siruation 


HE events of the year 1919 were like a torrent sweep- 

ing away all our old arrangements and landmarks. ‘The 
Afghan war of that year and the emergence of a new 
Afghanistan radically altered the international aspect of 
the frontier problem. The great flow of arms and munitions 
into the trans-border hills, the extensive military training 
of tribesmen in regular militia and constabulary units, and 
post-war changes in the Indian Army, have deeply affected 
the military problem, whilst the campaign of 1919-1920 
in Waziristan has led to a re-examination and reconstruction 
of the political problem of our relations with the tribes, 
particularly those of Waziristan. Lastly, 1919 witnessed 
the introduction of the new constitution for India, which 
must, in the long run, profoundly affect the frontier prob- 
lem, and has already borne fruit in the appointment of the 
Frontier Enquiry Committee of 1922. 

The murder of Amir Habibullah in February, 1919, was 
followed by the unprovoked attack on the Khyber at the 
beginning of May. The new Amir, Amanullah, found him- 
self in the usual difficult position of monarchs who succeed 
to a throne as he did. Urged by the desire to solve his 
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domestic troubles by pursuing a career of foreign con- 
quest, and encouraged by the Punjab disturbances which 
started in April and led him to believe that India was ripe 
for revolt against the British, he flung his country into 
war with us. Bolshevist intrigue also lent its weight to 
the other considerations, and for a time the young Amir 
was dazzled by dreams of a greater Afghanistan with a 
port at Karachi. His plan was to raise the border tribes 
and send them sweeping down into the Punjab, there to join 
hands with the Mahomedans, and even, as he thought, with 
the Hindus of northern India. The Afghan regular army 
coming behind would, according to this plan, complete the 
utter downfall of the British. 

The failure of this mad enterprise is now a matter of 
history. Afghan money was spent freely in the trans-border 
and in Peshawar, where the Amir’s chief agent was the 
Afghan postmaster, but the tribes sat obstinately on the 
fence during the critical days of May, and the Punjabis 
showed no desire to throw in their lot with Afghanistan. 
The Afghan regular army was, of course, speedily defeated 
and the war ended on August 8. The final treaty of peace 
was concluded on November 22, 1921. The boundary 
between India and Afghanistan as accepted by Amir Habi- 
bullah remained, but was to be finally demarcated by a 
British commission, as one part of it, from the Peiwar 
Kotal to the region of Bajaur, had been left undemarcated 
in 1893. ‘The Amir’s annual subsidy was abolished, but 
no clause in the treaty deals with the conduct of the external 
affairs of Afghanistan, our control over which had rested 
on an “understanding” and had never been formally 
embodied in a treaty. There was to be a British minister 
in Kabul and an Afghan minister in London, British con- 
sulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad, and Afghan consuls in 
Calcutta, Karachi, and Bombay. ‘There were provisions 
regarding the passage duty free through India of materials 
of all kinds for Afghanistan, and Afghan trade agents 
were allowed at Peshawar, Parachinar and Quetta. The 
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treaty, in short, recognised the full sovereign rights of the 
Amir. 

Formerly Afghanistan was regarded as the buffer be- 
tween the armed might of Russia and of India. Her im- 
portance in this respect has, perhaps, diminished, but she 
remains the buffer between the destructive ideas and 
propaganda of Soviet Russia, and India and her trans- 
border. Since 1918 the Bolshevists have made persistent 
efforts to establish propaganda bases in Afghanistan, and 
at the beginning of his reign Amanullah was inclined to 
coquet with them. In 1921 a Russo-Afghan treaty was 
signed which provided for Russian “ consulates ” in Kanda- 
har, Ghazni and Jalalabad. ‘These would, of course, have 
been used as propaganda centres and the danger to India 
and the trans-border from such “ consulates” at their very 
gates is obvious enough. However, the success of our 
operations agaiast the Mahsuds, combined with the rising 
tide of Mahomedan indignation against the treatment of 
Bokhara and other Mahomedan principalities by the Bol- 
shevists, led to estrangement between the latter and the 
Afghan Government, and the “consulates” were never 
established. A new Afghanistan is growing up. Her 
treaties with England, Russia, and the national Govern- 
ment of Angora buttress her in her foreign relations and 
leave her free to follow a policy of internal development. 
Her whole administrative structure is being overhauled, 
schools are being established and Afghan students are 
found in most of the great centres of learning in the West 
and in America. Advantage is being taken of the establish- 
ment of missions or legations at Teheran, Angora, Moscow, 
Berlin, Rome, Paris and London to send trade agents to 
these places to examine the possibilities of developing 
Afghan trade. In Kabul are to be found American and 
European experts of all the great nations save England 
and Russia, who are guiding the first steps of the Afghans 
in various branches of technical and commercial activity. 
At present the Government of Afghanistan desires nothing 
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better than peace with England and Russia and freedom 
to develop such resources as she possesses. To us the 
advantages of a peaceful, enlightened Afghanistan would 
be enormous, for then the savage tribes of our border 
would be subjected to civilising influences from both sides. 
But, of course, Afghanistan cannot advance from semi- 
barbarism to civilisation in five years. There are many 
powerful forces in the country which may yet plunge her 
into reaction and anarchy, and the new ideas can hardly be 
said to have touched the outlying parts of the country. 
At present we can only hope that her progress will be unin- 
terrupted and her friendship with us permanent. 

The unrest which the Afghan war caused among the 
trans-border tribes, particularly after our withdrawal from 
the upper Tochi and Gomal posts, when Mahsud and Wazir 
aggressions led to bitter and extensive hostilities in Wazir- 
istan, raised once more the question of our policy towards 
the tribes, this time in a form which would not allow it 
to be shirked or postponed. The financial burden of 
frontier defence was crushing, and Indian political circles 
demanded relief. Again, the steady drain of arms into 
tribal country and the continually increasing difficulty of 
defending our own subjects made the evolution of some 
constructive frontier policy both vital and immediate. The 
policy propounded and put into force in Waziristan in late 
years is worthy of a great and enlightened Power. In 1893 
when we laid down the Durand line, we accepted responsi- 
bility, for good or ill, for the tribes between that line and 
our administrative border. Our present policy in Wazir- 
istan is a definite shouldering of that responsibility. At last 
we see clearly that a rigid close border policy is a policy of 
pure negation. ‘To say, as some say, that we should leave 
the tribesmen to stew in their own juice is sheer folly. 
We should merely be leaving them free to prepare untold 
trouble for us in the future. Their country is within the 
borders of India, which includes British India, and just 
as there cannot be a nation half slave and half free, so India 
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cannot be partly civilised and partly barbarous. We have 
entered, then, on the great task of civilising Waziristan. 
Parts of it we have occupied for thirty years, for, shortly 
after the conclusion of the Durand agreement, we drove 
roads up the Tochi and Gomal and occupied as far forward 
as Datta Khel in the north, and Wana in the south, either 
by regulars or irregulars. But this partial occupation left 
the crux of the problem untouched, for the crux is not the 
Wazirs, whom this occupation directly affected, but the 
Mahsuds who live in the strategic centre of Waziristan, 
separated from the British districts by the Bhitannis and 
from Afghanistan by the Wazirs. So, when we were 
forced to go into the heart of Mahsud country during the 
operations of 1919-20, we determined to end the Mahsud 
scourge by controlling their country permanently. But 
control does not mean military occupation. What we aim 
at is internal control partly by scouts—a kind of militia— 
and khassadars, who are tribal levies finding their own 
weapons, and partly by domination of Mahsud country 
from two posts on its edge but outside it, held in force and 
linked by a connecting road. These are Jandola in the 
south and Razmak, a lofty plateau which dominates 
northern Mahsud country, in the north. In pursuance of 
this plan, all regulars were withdrawn from Mahsud country 
when the road was completed, and its protection was 
entrusted to the Mahsuds themselves through locally 
selected khassadars representing the various sections of the 
tribe, reinforced by irregulars at Sararogha and Kotkai. 
The Mahsuds are thus in a loose grip which can tighten 
very quickly, and the knowledge of this is bound to have a 
steadying effect. 

But—and here is its most important side—the new policy 
is positive and constructive. Its pith and marrow is the 
khassadar, who was also the heart of the Sandeman system 
and Sandeman’s chief agent of civilisation. For the 
khassadars give the tribe a stake in our administration, 
and through them we can follow out our policy of controlling 
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the tribes as far as possible by themselves, and of keeping 
alive the sense of tribal responsibility. But tribal levies 
cannot be left in the air. They must be backed, and the 
most economical form of backing is by irregulars. But 
irregulars again must be within reach of regular help, 
and hence the necessity for roads suitable for mechanical 
transport, linking up a minimum number of irregular posts 
with military posts in the rear. These roads are thus an 
alternative to military occupation and are much cheaper. 
They are also civilisation carriers. Complementary to our 
arrangements in tribal country, our policy includes a cis- 
border road about 100 miles long providing a lateral com- 
munication for the defence of Dera Ismail Khan district. 
Our policy in Waziristan is, therefore, the control of 
Waziristan through a road system of which about 140 
miles lie in Waziristan itself, and 100 miles lie along the 
Derajat border, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
khassadars and 5,000 irregulars. 

It will be seen how very different this is from the old 
forward policy which contemplated military conquest and 
occupation of tribal country. The present Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India has called this present 
policy “‘a forward policy in the true sense of the word, 
for it is a policy of progress.” At all costs civilisation 
must be made to penetrate these mountains and drive out 
the ignorance and fanaticism which are bred of inaccessi- 
bility, to which also is due that economic stringency which 
is the motive force of most of the tribal attacks on our 
people. In the north, the Khyber railway, another 
civilisation carrier, from Jamrud to the head of the pass, 
will be opened on October 30, and this again will powerfully 
affect the life, not only of our own tribesmen, but of the 
Afghans too. 

But it must not be supposed that the full fruits of this 
wise policy will be gathered immediately or within the 
next few years. There will be set-backs and much hard 
fighting to be done before the Pax Britannica is established 
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in the Pathan trans-border as it is among their brethren of 
the cis-border. There are many obstacles in the way. 
All the forces of reaction and fanaticism are bitterly opposed 
to a policy of enlightenment and civilisation, and the 
menace of Bolshevism hangs still over the frontier and 
India. It is, perhaps, the most disturbing factor in our 
frontier problem to-day. But our frontier policy should 
surely appeal to all that is best in both India and England, 
and if we persist in it we shall succeed as Russia succeeded 
in trans-Caucasia. 

Lastly, the problem of the future of the five districts. 
It is not proposed to deal in detail with this, for it requires 
a long article to itself. It has been shown how the popula- 
tion of the districts cannot be dissociated from those of the 
tracts. The policy to be followed with regard to the 
districts must, therefore, pay attention to the wider 
question of frontier policy as a whole. This is what 
Indian critics of frontier policy forget when they discuss 
it in the remote safety of Delhi. Of recent years the old 
agitation for the reamalgamation of the Frontier Province 
with the Punjab has been revived. A commission sat to 
examine this and allied questions in 1922, and the majority 
report well deserves study as an authoritative, impartial 
and thoroughly convincing proof of the fact that the 
North-West Frontier Province among other Indian pro- 
vinces is sui generis. The fate of its people, who are 
practically entirely Mahomedan, and largely Pathan, is 
inseparably connected with that of their trans-border 
neighbours and kinsmen. The reformed constitution must 
of necessity remain to some extent a thing of indifference 
to the frontier resident, for his home is in a military area, 
and for years to come military and frontier political con- 
siderations must be paramount. The Mahomedans of the 
Frontier Province—i.¢., 95 per cent. of the population—are 
against amalgamation with the Punjab almost to a man, 
and care little about the introduction of a reformed con- 
stitution. What they want are security and peace, and 
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to that end our frontier policy is directed. There will be 
no amalgamation with the Punjab, and it is doubtful 
whether the Indian Government will sanction a Legislative 
Council for the Frontier Province in the very near future. 

At present the border is quiet and our relations with 
Afghanistan are good. But things move very rapidly here, 
and no one can say what a day may bring forth. So much 
depends, for example, on the personality of the ruler of 
Afghanistan, and on the trend of affairs in India. Our 
course, however, is plain—namely, peace with Afghanistan, 
and her co-operation in stemming the tide of Bolshevism ; 
persistence in our present policy of pacifying the trans- 
border by civilising it, the strengthening and keeping up 
to a high level of our administration in the settled districts, 
and the maintenance of the Indian Army on a scale com- 
mensurate with its vast and responsible charge on the 
border. Diplomatic, political, military, and administrative 
considerations and problems are, as will be clear from what 
is said above, inextricably bound together on the North- 
West frontier. But the Indian Army is, and for years to 
come must be, the most important factor in our frontier 


problem. 





LABOUR AND THE EMPIRE 


The following account of the first Labour “ Imperial Con- 
ference” is by a member of the British Labour party who 
attended the proceedings.—Epiror. 


I. THe ConFERENCE AND ITs CoMPOSITION 


HE first Conference of the Labour parties and trade 

unions of the British Commonwealth was held at the 
House of Commons from July 27 to August 1, 1925. 
Efforts have been made for many years to hold such a 
conference; but it has not hitherto proved possible, 
partly because of the expense and partly because the 
sections of the Labour movement in the different parts of 
the British Commonwealth were too much engaged in 
immediate difficulties in their own countries. Recent 
experience, however, especially during and since the War, 
has compelled the leaders of the movement in all parts of 
the British Commonwealth to recognise the urgency of 
some of those problems which are usually classed as 
Imperial. Service in the armies beyond the seas has left 
in the Dominions an impression of the danger of future 
_commitments; the closer contact of diverse races in 
certain parts of the British Commonwealth has compelled 
the joint discussion of differences in the standard of life ; 
and the holding of office by certain Labour parties has 
made the leaders of the whole Labour movement feel a 
new sense of responsibility. So at last a conference 
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has been held; and the report of its discussions is 
published.* 

Both sides of the Labour movement were represented at 
the Conference, the political and the industrial; and the 
characteristic differences of outlook between these two 
sides were very obvious in the discussions. Labour 
parties must, in the nature of things, aim at support by 
a Majority, whether the members of that majority “ be- 
long” to the Labour parties or not. Trade unions on 
the other hand are, in the nature of things, specialist 
organisations aiming at rights within a restricted sphere 
for a permanent but restricted group of workers. The 
Labour parties of the British Commonwealth, therefore, 
naturally tend to emphasise the problems of governmental 
relationship between the parts of the Commonwealth ; 
and the trade unions are more obviously concerned with 
the contrast between the standards of life of workers in 
the European and the non-European races. 

All the chief countries or nations of the Commonwealth 
were represented in the Conference, except New Zealand, 
for a political crisis there prevented the arrival of delegates 
from that Dominion. An appendix to the Report, how- 
ever, gives the views of New Zealand Labour on some of 
the questions discussed. The Conference was small, only 
seventeen representatives being present to speak for all 
the parts of the Commonwealth outside Great Britain ; 
and naturally the place of meeting gave an advantage to 
the Trade Union Congress and Labour party of Great 
Britain, which had about twenty representatives. The 
* Amsterdam ” International, as well as the “ L.S.I.” or 
so called “ Second ” International, sent fraternal delegates. 
The number of representatives, however, was unimportant 
so far as decisions on policy were concerned, as the voting, 
if it occurred, was by countries ; and the only defect of the 


“Report of the First British Commonwealth Labour Conference, pub. by 
the T.U.C. and Labour party, 33, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. Price 2s. 6d. 
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limited representation from “ overseas ” was perhaps that 
varieties of view within the Labour organisations were not 
always clear. That—it must be acknowledged—is an 
inevitable limitation in any conference of persons from such 
distant parts of the world. To reach a true estimate of 
the value of the Conference, allowance must also be made 
for the peculiarities of the time at which it met. The 
Labour party of Great Britain had just had nine months 
of office; and some of the representatives of that party 
spoke as persons whose policy was, at any rate by impli- 
cation, under discussion. Again, just at the moment 
when the Conference was sitting, an industrial conflict in 
regard to coal mines seemed to be likely ; and the solution 
or postponement of the difficulties out of which that 
conflict might arise seemed to many speakers at the Con- 
ference, both from Great Britain and from outside, to be 
a new sign of the strength of organised labour. The 
general mood of the Conference was, therefore, one of 
confidence and, at the same time, carefulness. 


II. Tue Prosiems DiscussEp 


(a) Inter-Commonwealth Questions 


The problems discussed by the Conference may be 
classified under three headings: Inter-Commonwealth 
problems, international or “world” politics, and the 
special difficulties of certain parts of the Commonwealth. 
After a very brief and very general introductory speech by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the representative of the Irish 
Labour party and Trade Union Congress, Mr. Johnson, 
immediately put “ the fat in the fire” by a statement of 
the problem of war in regard to the parts of the Common- 
wealth. ‘Two very interestingly different points of view 
appeared in the discussion. Mr. Johnson said that if 
Great Britain went to war and Ireland did not “ feel bound 
to participate,” they would “ openly declare neutrality ” 
—that in fact in the British Commonwealth there was 
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“not necessarily unity in regard to foreign affairs.” But 
as to the problem of the method by which responsibility 
was to be shared “ he had no solution to suggest.” ‘That is 
one point of view. Real autonomy must somehow be 
expressed in relation to foreign policy. On the other 
hand, Mr. Sampson, of South Africa, expressed the point 
of view more generally accepted in the Conference—that 
such problems cannot be solved by definition and delimi- 
tation of powers. The status of any unit in the Common- 
wealth, from this point of view, is the result of gradual 
development in regard to its international relations outside 
the Commonwealth. The conclusion to be used in prac- 
tical policy was that Labour should concentrate its atten- 
tion upon other and more urgent problems; but at the 
end of the Conference a resolution was passed asking the 
various Labour organisations to consider before the next 
Conference the methods by which a unified foreign policy 
could be reconciled with autonomy for the Dominions. 
The problem of Dominion rights in foreign policy was not 
further discussed, partly, no doubt, because there was no 
clear issue, but partly because the special claims of India 
cut across the more general problem. 

India, her representatives urged, had not even reached 
the preliminary status of self-government. The Con- 
ference, therefore, listened sympathetically to impassioned 
political rhetoric as to the right to self-government, which 
no one in the Conference was in the least likely to deny. 
A resolution was afterwards passed which reads as follows: 


The delegates at this Conference, having heard the views of the 
Indian delegates, recommend their constituent bodies to support 
the demand of India for the immediate grant of self-government. 


The more crucial issue for the Labour movement, 
however, was the position of Indian Labour in the British 
Commonwealth outside India. This was raised by the 
Indian delegates with special reference to the position in 
South Africa; and here two absolutely opposite attitudes 
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became apparent. The general features of the situation, 
especially in Natal, were described in the Conference both 
by the Indian and by the South African delegates ; but 
the situation is already known to readers of Tue Rounp 
Taste. Our attention here must be restricted to the effect 
of that situation upon the different Labour organisations 
concerned. The delegates of the rest of the Common- 
wealth “ held the ring” while the contest was fought by 
the protagonists; but all were well aware that the larger 
problem of diverse standards of life lay behind. 

The South African delegates said that tlie economic 
problem was fundamental, that white labour could not 
compete with Indian labour because Indians accepted a 
lower standard of life. Labour organisation must aim at 
raising or, at any rate, not lowering the worker’s standard 
of life. A similar difficulty was noted in regard to British 
Columbia by one of the Canadian delegates. The Indian 
delegates, on the other hand, said that this “ economic ” 
argument did not justify refusal of the vote and other 
political rights; and besides there was racial hostility 
behind the attitude even of Labour groups in certain 
Dominions. It was quite obvious to the Conference as 
a whole that the two views were irreconcilable. The 
Indian delegates pressed the Conference to pass resolutions 
which would in fact have divided the Labour movement 
from top to bottom ; but the practical effect of what they 
desired, even in regard to the Indian workers in South 
Africa, did not seem to be given much consideration by 
the representatives of India. ‘The Conference, however, 
remained conscious of immediate practical policy and 
in the end decided to suggest to the Labour parties and 
trade unions in South Africa and to the All India Trade 
Union Congress that these two groups should themselves 
arrange a special conference between representatives of 
Labour in India and South Africa. It was well understood 
that such a conference might not lead to any agreement, 
and therefore a sort of promise was given that, if no agree- 
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ment had been reached by the parties immediately con- 
cerned, the issues would be discussed at the next Labour 
Conference of the British Commonwealth. The conflict 
of interests and opinions, which had thus been postponed, 
had a very obvious effect upon the members of the British 
Labour party and Trade Union Congress and the repre- 
sentatives of other groups in the Conference. Such 
divisions are often taken for a sign of weakness; they 
may prove to be just the reverse. It is precisely difficulties 
of this kind that bring out a leader’s skill and give him 
breadth of view. A definite issue which appears at first 
sight insoluble is just such an issue as may bring out the 
excellence of democratic methods, and the British Labour 
movement has in fact proved its ability in similar circum- 
stances. The greatest value of the Conference may prove 
to be the opportunity it gives for solving problems of 
conflicting interests. 

Under the same general heading of Inter-Commonwealth 
problems the Conference dealt with trade and commerce. 
This is the familiar ground for the old controversy con- 
cerning Free Trade and Protection; and the British 
Labour is much exercised as to its future attitude towards 
such policies. It is perhaps sufficiently well known that 
the leaders and thinkers of the British Labour organisa- 
tions, both political and industrial, are trying to work out 
a new policy which shall avoid the evils of Protection 
without accepting those of the existing system of “ Free ” 
Trade. The British sections had circulated to the other 
sections of Labour represented at the Conference a memor- 
andum on the food supplies of Great Britain with the 
suggestion of a policy on the lines of centralised purchase 
of wheat and meat; but the time at the disposal of the 
Conference did not allow of any discussion of the problem. 





The Problems Discussed 


(b) International Issues 


On international, as contrasted with inter-Common- 
wealth, issues the chief discussions concerned the Geneva 
Protocol, the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations and migration. The Protocol discussion, 
after Mr. Arthur Henderson’s explanation of that document, 
reduced itself to a series of questions from representatives 
of Labour outside Great Britain, seeking explanations of 
certain aspects of the foreign policy of the British Labour 
Government of 1924. ‘There were the usual vague ques- 
tions as to the power of the League over the British navy 
and other such questions indicating an ignorance of the 
text as well as of the implied principles of the Protocol ; 
and the representatives of Canada frankly confessed that 
very little was understood in the Dominions about these 
issues. It was from Canada too that there came the small, 
but not still, voice of Communism, expressing the idea 


that Labour organisations should not trouble about foreign 
politics at all, as this was to try “ to solve their masters’ 


problems.” ‘The working classes, in this speaker’s view, 


were to concentrate upon housing and food for the workers 
in all lands and, as the speaker said, this might involve 
war with such persons as Mussolini. Others in the 
Conference were amused at so strange an avoidance of 
foreign policy ! 

The International Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations proved to be of much more interest to the Con- 
ference than the other sections of the League. A very 
definite problem was raised in regard to the ratification of 
the convention on anthrax. In this case the different parts 
of the British Commonwealth were opposed, for India and 
Australia had failed to agree with Great Britain. Indeed, 
the disagreement between parts of the Commonwealth 
was greater than that between ourselves and foreign 
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nations. Strangely the representatives of Indian Labour 
at this Conference said that the British Government should 
pay for the cost of disinfection of wool in India as the 
problem was more serious for British than for Indian 
workers. The representative of Australia said that the 
British delegates at Geneva had tried to confront the 
Australians with a settled plan ; and that was not the right 
way totreat Australia. The issue, of course, is complicated 
and cannot be discussed here ; but the interest for us is 
that the Conference was alive to issues which the parties 
it represented would have to fight out. ‘The most impor- 
tant point, however, which was raised was the quite general 
proposal on another issue that in the International Labour 
Conferences at Geneva there should be representatives 
of Labour in “ native ” territories or Crown Colonies. 

With regard to the work of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation, suspicion was expressed that the Labour movement 
might be side-tracked into hoping to attain its ends in that 
system in which, it was pointed out, there were pseudo- 
labour groups such as that from the Fascisti. Clearly the 
ends of Labour could be attained only through its own 
separate international organisations, even if co-operation 
was useful in some matters. 

Migration, although an international question, was 
discussed mainly in reference to the position of British 
emigrants in Canada and Australia. The Labour organisa- 
tions in Great Britain are known to be suspicious of any 
governmental assistance to emigrants; and although the 
leaders of the movement may be less suspicious, perhaps 
the rank and file remember the days of transportation and 
infer sinister motives when they hear that employers in 
the Dominions would welcome immigrants. ‘The trade 
unions of Canada and Australia certainly do not welcome 
immigrants even from Great Britain. A Canadian delegate 
described the destitution among the coal miners of Nova 
Scotia and the unemployment in some Canadian cities. 
He said that emigration propaganda was often made on 
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“false pretences.” The general effect of his speech was 
deterrent ; but Mr. James Stewart, M.P., of the “ Clyde ” 
group of Labour members, attacked Dominion Labour 
directly for implying that “ there was no room in their 
countries for emigrants from this country.” It is felt in 
Great Britain that Labour in the Dominions expresses very 
noble sympathies for poverty here, but does absolutely 
nothing to help. The reply given, both in the name of 
Australia and in that of Canada, was that precisely because 
Labour in the Dominions knew the bad conditions of 
Whitechapel and our coal-mining districts they did not 
want those conditions to spread to Australia and Canada. 
The trouble in Canada, as the delegate from Manitoba said, 
was that industrial and financial groups there were so strong 
as to exploit the working classes and the farmers for their 
profit: an increase of workers would simply give these 
groups more victims. A delegate from the Labour party 
of Northern Ireland then suggested that a Labour commis- 
sion should be set up to examine the whole problem of 
migration; and this was accepted. It is clear that the 
findings of an official commission would not be trusted 
by the rank and file of the Labour movement in the 
Dominions and still less by that of Great Britain; and 
perhaps it would be well for “the powers that be” to 
recognise that the old attitude—“ I know and you don’t,” 
will not do, if we are to have any successful policy of 
migration. Nor is it useful to catch “tame” Labour 
leaders. ‘The mood of the Conference was not complacent. 


(c) Some Special Difficulties 


Specific difficulties of certain parts of the British 
Commonwealth, or in countries under its control, 
were discussed first in regard to Palestine. There 
were three delegates from the Palestine Jewish 
Labour Federation, but no representative of any Arab 
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organisation. Some delegates, however, put forward the 
difficulties of principle which seemed to be involved in the 
claims made by the Jews in Palestine. Secondly, the 
situation in British Guiana was explained by a negro dele- 
gate from that colony; and a demand was expressed for 
industrial legislation and social insurance there. The 
delegate reported a case of Canadians being used to break 
a strike of black workers. ‘There were hints in the course 
of the various discussions which showed that Labour in 
the industrialised parts of the British Commonwealth was 
well aware of the new issue, the industrialisation of the 
tropics and sub-tropical regions. The power of capital- 
owners who can escape from trade unionism by investing 
where primitive labour can be used is becoming very plain 
to the eyes of the Labour movement. The advantage of 
British rule which may thus accrue to capital-owners does 
not increase admiration for the Empire among trade 
unionists ; and this issue appeared above the horizon in 
the Conference. 


III. THe New Conception 


LEARLY a new conception of the British Common- 

wealth was being formed. Many speakers referred to 
the “‘ Empire,” but generally with some apology for using 
that word. No one denied that the group of races and 
nations usually called the British Empire formed a real 
political unit. As Mr. Lansbury said :— 


God or nature or cupidity or force has flung us together in some 
way ... and either by accident or by design, we have become 
part of one another ; and whether we like it or not we are related 
to one another. 


There was no air of pride in the situation, but rather 
a grave sense of its responsibilities; Mr. Swales, for 
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instance, the Chairman of the General Council of the 
Trade Union Congress, said :— 


Economic imperialism uses the language of patriotism and even 
of religion to disguise its motives . . . but the reality is exploitation 
and oppression of weaker peoples and the intensification of com- 
mercial rivalries and antagonisms that lead to war. 


This attitude was reflected in the Labour Press of Great 
Britain in its comments on the Conference ; but of course 
suspicion and distrust are not the dominant tendencies in 
the Labour movement to-day. No important groups or 
persons in that movement desire the disappearance of the 
British Commonwealth. ‘The Conference therefore decided 
on holding another similar Conference in London in the 
Summer of 1927, thus implying that Labour was deter- 
mined to use for the progress of workers in all lands the 
best elements in the tradition and the experience of the 
British Commonwealth. 





AMERICAN NOTES 


IVE months ago Congress adjourned, to meet again 

early in December. Politically speaking, these five 
months have been uneventful. But their very uneventful- 
ness has been an asset to the Administration. For Con- 
gress took a rest, and may have forgotten the bitterness of 
some of its early spring battles with the White House. 
Vice-President Dawes, who threatened to carry on a popular 
summer campaign against the obstructionist rules of the 
Senate, gave up his crusade for the New Jerusalem after 
throwing a burning spear or two. And Mr. Coolidge had 
leisure to draw up his program for the forthcoming session, 
and to discuss tactics with Republican leaders. Mean- 
while his prestige has grown to amazing proportions. 
Frank Kent of the Baltimore Sun, no great admirer of the 
President, offers the following testimony after a three 
months’ tour of the country: “ About his hold on the 
people there is not the slightest doubt. His most ardent 
admirers under-estimate it. Literally, everybody is satis- 
fied. Even the radical Press teems with praise.” 

A hundred years ago, in Monroe’s administration, the 
country enjoyed what the historians have since called an 
“era of good feeling.” ‘There is another such era of good 
feeling"to-day. 
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II. 


HE President’s program has been announced, and it 

contains four points: (1) Tax Reduction. A Bill 
will be introduced into the House of Representatives, 
sponsored by the Secretary of the Treasury, which provides 
for small reductions in the normal income tax and for large 
reductions in the surtax. Under this plan surtax rates 
would vary from I per cent. on $12,000 up to 20 per cent. 
on $150,000 or more, instead of the present schedule of 
I per cent. on $10,000 up to 40 per cent. on $500,000 or 
more. Tax revision is made possible by a prospective 
Treasury surplus for 1926 of $300,000,000; and the 
Administration contends that large reductions in the higher 
branches would eventually, through greater general pros- 
perity, inure to the benefit of the “ little man.” Last year 
this theory foundered when the Western bloc in the Senate 
combined with the Democrats against it; but now, 
following a period of intensive propaganda by the Press and 
the “interests,” public opinion is better prepared. It is 
certain that taxes will be lowered, and that there will be a 
material cut in the surtax rate. 

The writer has no personal interest in speculating on the 
probable percentages, nor can he imagine anything less 
interesting to the reader abroad. But if there should be 
some stray academician who cares for the figures and 
arguments, he will find them all excellently set forth in a 
special section of the New Republic, published on Nov- 
ember 4. 

(2) Railroad Consolidation—In the early days public 
sentiment and the Government encouraged Capital to 
build railroads whenever and wherever Capital was pre- 
pared to take the risk. The regulation of rates was left to 
competition. The inevitable merger of competing lines 
took place, sometimes to the public advantage, more often 
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to its injury, until the process was stopped by the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890. Railroad rates became a subject 
for regulation by government, and, speaking broadly, 
government carried out a difficult task with even-handed 
justice to both railroads and public. But the situation 
itself was most unsatisfactory. Competition was being 
maintained by making consolidation unlawful, and the 
fruits of competition were being denied by the rate-making 
body. 

A few years ago, Congress took steps by way of relief. 
The Esch-Cummins Act of 1920 allows one railroad to 
acquire control of another with the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, if the proposed merger is 
likely to improve the traffic, promote economy and serve 
the public interest. Under this Act the Commission is 
authorized to draw up a plan looking toward the ultimate 
consolidation of all the railroads of the country into a few 
regional systems, and when this plan has been approved, to 
determine what rates will be just to the shipper, and at the 
same time give to the carrier a fair return on capital 
invested. 

The President believes so strongly in the wisdom and 
economy of the new régime that he will bend every effort, 
with the Commission to complete their plans, and with 
railroad owners to fall into line with them. The President’s 
influence will be gentle but firm and constant. It will be 
brought directly to bear on the railroad magnates and on 
the Commission, without invoking the help of Congress. 

(3) Aid to Agricultural Cooperatives—It is expected 
that consolidated railway lines will be able to serve the 
shipper more economically than he is served at present, 
and thus increase the marketability of his product without 
reducing his profits. This advantage, however, must wait 
upon the outcome of negotiations between the Commerce 
Commission and the railroads. In the meantime, Mr. 
Coolidge promises his Western constituency that some- 


thing will be done to facilitate the co-operative marketing 
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of agricultural produce. No plan has yet been put forward, 
but the Department of Agriculture is busy with the 
problem, and proposals will undoubtedly be made to 
Congress. 

(4) Adhesion to the World Court.—Pressure will be 
brought to bear on the Senate to join the World Court, but 
with two reservations—one making it clear that no obliga- 
tions to the League are thereby involved, the other clarify- 
ing the nature of the Court’s advisory opinions. The 
Administration has no real enthusiasm for the Court as 
such, but Mr. Coolidge is plainly disturbed because his 
party has not fulfilled the pledge under which he was 
elected. 

There is a second factor, as well, which may be con- 
cerning the President: the Locarno treaties and the 
prompt settlement of the Balkan fracas have enhanced the 
prestige of the League in the United States. The treaties 
are hailed on every hand as a step forward in constructive 
statesmanship, while the Balkan outcome is generally 
regarded as proof of the League’s power to act effectively, 
at least among States of a certain political magnitude. Not 
that American opinion would now favor entrance into the 
League; quite the contrary. It is regarded by the Ad- 
ministration, and probably by an increasing number of 
people in this country, as essentially an organization to 
promote cooperation and keep peace in Europe. But 
before Locarno this was a formula which excused American 
participation ; since Locarno, it is a fact which excites 
American respect. 

On October 17, learning of the success of the treaties, 
President Coolidge made it known that the way was now 
open for another disarmament conference in Washington. 
On October 19 the Foreign Ministers of France and Great 
Britain declared that since the League had already begun 
preparations for such a conference it would eventually be 
held under League auspices. On October 20, the President 
explained that he had referred to a possible naval conference 
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which might carry ahead the work accomplished in Wash- 
ington in 1921. He would not urge even this, however, 
unless it were desired in Europe. And if a general dis- 
armament conference were to be called by the League, the 
United States, he intimated, would probably be repre- 
sented, though only for naval and perhaps aerial questions. 

It is a far cry back to the days when the Department of 
State refused to recognize the existence of the League even 
to the extent of answering letters addressed to it by the 
Secretariat. ‘Thanks to Locarno and the Balkan settle- 
ment, the League has apparently become, in the eyes of 
Washington, a factor of international significance, to be 
dealt with accordingly. 


III. 


ERE, then, is the Administration’s formal program 

for the coming legislative year: tax reduction, rail- 
road consolidation, assistance to agricultural cooperatives, 
and adhesion to the protocol of the World Court. There 
is nothing very inspiring about this list. The first item is 
in particular aid of a small number of rich men, the second is 
to the advantage of the railroad interests, the third is for 
the benefit of about two and a half million members of 
cooperative organizations, the last is a mild indication of 
America’s continuing interest in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by pacific means. And each of these 
points in the President’s program has a bearing, no doubt, 
on the welfare of the country at large. 

In the United States, however, political affairs are not 
the restricted hunting preserve of government. Most of 
the political education, and much of the hard work which 
must precede intelligent action by the authorities, is done 
by voluntary agencies, supported by private funds, whose 
only claim to influence either opinion or action comes from 
their zeal for facts or their zeal for a cause. For example, 
no useful discussion regarding the effect of prohibition 
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legislation can hereafter take place without calling upon the 
scholarly and dispassionate report of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches. A full year 
was spent, merely in gathering and weighing facts, before a 
word was published or, indeed, before the existence of the 
Committee was announced. The best information in the 
United States on the opium traffic is not in Washington, 
but in New York in the offices of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. The report of their opium group, published last 
summer and dealing with the effect of prohibition on the 
consumption of drugs, is authoritative. It is said that the 
course of negotiations with the French Debt Commission 
was changed, when a study of “‘ France’s Capacity to Pay,” 
prepared by a privately endowed Institute of Economics 
in Washington, reached the hands of the American Com- 
missioners. There is another group of comparatively 
young men in Washington who publish weekly and monthly 
bulletins under the title of “‘ Editorial Research Reports.” 
These thorough-going studies of important public issues 
are free from partisanship and the fact that thirty-five 
leading newspapers of the country are prepared to pay a 
high price to the editors of the “ Reports ” for unadulter- 
ated facts bearing on public questions, is a noteworthy 
sign. Like these bulletins in their unbiased approach, but 
less exhaustive, are the studies which the Federal Council 
of Churches, again through its research Committee, circu- 
lates to a large number of ministers in the Protestant 
churches. And inasmuch as the Council embraces a 
church membership of over 21,000,000, its contribution to 
public opinion through these regular bi-weekly studies, is 
an important one. The paid circulation of that excellent 
review, Foreign Affairs, is now in the neighbourhood of 
9,000. Thus political education of a sound type is being 
promoted by many agencies working in the whole field of 
public affairs, or in some small section of it. 

During August two hundred students of international 
relations met at Williamstown, Massachusetts, for the 
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fifth summer session of the Institute of Politics. Work is 
divided into round tables for study, open conferences for 
discussion, and public lectures for instruction. The pro- 
gram of the Institute continues for a month, and though 
nothing of a permanent nature is left behind except the 
printed lectures, the organization serves a useful purpose. 
Similar groups of qualified students meet at the University 
of Chicago and the University of Michigan earlier in the 
summer. 

On the seventeenth of September two hundred and 
twenty-five people, interested in American relations with 
China, shut up their desks and travelled to Baltimore for a 
three days’ conference. For some weeks prior to this time 
they had been studying documents and data supplied by a 
central committee. Everyone present either had a special 
knowledge of Chinese conditions, or else was connected, 
as a responsible officer, with some organization at work in 
the East. The central committee had hoped for an ade- 
quate representation of various interests—banking, busi- 
ness, Press, religious, and educational: the committee also 
hoped that the conference would content itself with merely 
studying the issues. Such a consummation, however 
devoutly to be wished, was not brought about. The 
bankers and business men, for the most part, neglected the 
conference, and the national urge for resolutions, in the 
end, could not be kept down. It was, however, an instruc- 
tive gathering. 

And now in October, an educational campaign is under 
way in the colleges with particular reference to the relation 
of the United States to the World Court, but with the 
further intention of stimulating undergraduate interest in 
international affairs. The country has been divided into 
forty-five areas, each one of which will have its regional 
conference before the first of December. Each college will 
send as delegates to that conference men who have been 
making a study of the Court; and on the eleventh of 
December, a national Congress of students will be held in 
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the East. Five thousand undergraduates are now acquaint- 
ing themselves with the Court issue, and they in turn will 
be the leaders of study groups in their respective colleges 
throughout the winter on international affairs. Rather 
vague? Yes. Too highly organized? Possibly. Propa- 
gandist ? Perhaps it can’t fail to be; but on the whole, 
good. 


IV. 


N American theatres—probably it is so elsewhere, 

though the writer can’t remember—there are two curtains 
which shut off the audience from the stage. The first is 
made of asbestos—a dull thing of no life or spirit! Then, 
in due course, and before the play begins, this uninteresting 
strip is rolled out of sight, and the true screen appears, 
richly colored, covered with painted figures in the classic 
style, highly formalized and artificial. Finally, after the 
eye has feasted on these exotic mysteries, they are whisked 
away from view and the play is revealed. 

Much the same is true of what has been written here. 
First, the asbestos-like program of the Administration. 
Then the rather bizarre efforts of the “intelligent few,” 
highly colored with zeal, who from private life are effectually 
influencing public affairs, domestic and foreign. But how 
can any satisfactory picture of the scene itself be conveyed? 
Not in terms of formal politics, for life on this continent has 
no platform and no program. Nor in terms of organization, 
for it holds no meetings, publishes no reports, passes no 
resolutions. 

Yet with all the efforts to comprehend one’s neighbor 
that are being made to-day, it ought to be possible to dis- 
cover a way of lifting the screen a foot or more, and of 
looking behind it. Perhaps some one, desiring to create a 
better understanding between English-speaking peoples 
than can be reached through the deceptively similar 
language of our history and our politics, will establish still 
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another chair at Oxford. One can hear the new Coolidge 
Professor of Contemporary Life in the United States 
(that title ought to fetch a good man !) beginning his lec- 
ture on the Industrialisation of America, as follows : 


During the first century and a half of its history, the United States 
was a rural nation. It was rural in two senses: first, the majority 
of its population lived in villages of 2,500 or less, or in the country 
on farms; second, the trend of its growth depended upon the 
availability of free land, or land at a nominal price. “The most 
significant thing about the American frontier is that it lies at the 
hither edge of free land.” ‘This frontier, according to the Census 
Bureau, disappeared about 1890, and, according to the Bureau’s 
figures for 1920, the population of the United States, in that year, 
became predominantly urban for the first time in its history. The 
following figures are significant : 


Rural population: 1880 .. 70°5 per cent. 
1890 .. 63°9 per cent. 
1900 .. 59°5 per cent. 
IQIO .. 53°7 per cent. 
1920 .. 49°3 per cent. 


This represents nothing short of a radical change in the character of 
the American population. 

From 1890 to about 1906, in spite of the relative decrease in rural 
population, the average food production per capita increased rapidly. 
This was partly due to the opening up of rich virgin lands for cultiva- 
tion, and more particularly to the introduction of improved machinery 
and methods whereby a smaller army in agriculture was able to pro- 
duce a greater output, not only in quantity, but per capita in respect 
to the population to be fed. Since 1906, however, there has been 
little or no new land opened up—indeed, there is little or none avail- 
able ; and improved methods and machinery have failed to keep pace 
with the growing population of the country. Viewing the crop 
production as a whole, statisticians estimate that the United States 
will become a food importing rather than a food exporting country 
in fifteen to twenty-five years. In fact, to-day, as measured by money 
value, more food is imported than exported by the United States. 

Three facts of a fundamental nature are thus presented : 

(1) A nation, formerly rural, has now become urban. 

(2) Food production has failed to keep pace with population. 

(3) The United States may have to turn its eyes more and more 
toward Canada, South America and Siberia as sources of food supply, 
with all the revolutionary changes in national outlook that such steps 
would involve. 
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Or he might lecture on the significance of American 
investments abroad, and interpret the following chart, 
which he is authorized to take from this article as naturally 
as the writer took it from Moody’s Governments and 


Municipals : 1925: 


America’s entry into the field of foreign investing after 1914 
was absolutely new except in the case of Mexico. 


1920 1924 
Foreign Governments.. $291,000,000 $791,256,000 
Foreign Corporations .. $189,400,000 $612,549,000 
Canadian : -- $79,922,000 $220,946,000 





Total -- $604,016,300 $1,624,751,000 


In this list of foreign securities, in addition to China, Japan, and 
Canada, eight South American countries are represented, and 
fourteen countries of Europe. 


There would be material for many other lectures, one 
feels sure, in the following extract from a statement issued 
in March of this year by the Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads : 


In the seven years from 1918 to 1925, stockholders in the following 
enterprises increased 2,514,394. This increase was gained from the 
following sources : 

General 

Industries. Employees. Customers. Public. 
Railroads igs “s *. 70,262 45,003 203,216 
Express and Pullman .. i“ — 2,996 7,827 
Street Railways 5s .. 15,000 — 260,000 
Gas, Electric, and Power .. 75,000 815,955 470,324 
Telephone and re .. 62,649 -- 201,922 
Packers .. : -. 9,080 -— 28,000 
10 Oil Companies i ee 800 115,724 
5 Iron and Steel Companies .. 87,696 — 45530 
10 Miscellaneous Industrials . . — _ 19,337 








Total iy -- Same 864,754 1,310,880 


Does this mean sheer prosperity, and nothing else? 
Or does the increasing public ownership of securities 
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indicate an increasing tendency toward public control ? 
Is the control real or illusory ? Or is it not still easier now, 
for a small minority, well consolidated, to direct the acts 
and distribute the profits of the company ? What effect, 
if any, has this broader interest upon (a) the securities 
market, (b) the policy of the American Federation of 
Labour, (c) the growth of conservatism ? 

Then the new lecturer, if he had sporting blood in him, 
would set a Schools question like this: “ ‘Thomas R. 
Marshall, Vice-President of the United States, and an 
aphorist not without honour in his own country, once 
said : So long as 10,000,000 Fords are driven by 10,000,000 
Americans, God’s in His heaven, and the Government at 
Washington will continue to live.’ Comment on this, and 
restrain yourselves.” 

Lastly, I hope, he would devote some part of his time to 
other things : to the industrial reconstruction of the South, 
now taking place ; to the story of the development of the 
forty-eight State Universities, and of public education in 
those States ; to the amazing progress of the Negro within 
the past generation—his material advancement, his achieve- 
ments in music and literature, his new opportunities for 
schooling, from the lowest plane to the highest. He might 
speak of the work of the humanitarian foundations, esta- 
blished by Rockfeller, Carnegie, Harkness, Guggenheim, 
Rosenwald, and others. And of American architecture... 
He might draw attention to the administration of the 
Philippines, to the progress of the pure sciences, the 
Washington Conference. 

Could he leave the scene without some attempt to whirl 
it all into motion? Movement of 1,200,000 people who 
left farms in 1922, and the 800,000 who came to take their 
place. Movement of October 1, 1925, like any other 
October 1 in New York City, when half a million changed 
their homes. Movement of 65,000 undergraduates— 
boys and girls—who travelled to Europe on third class 
tickets this summer. Movement of hundreds of thousands 
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of negroes from the South into the North . . . and back 
into the South again . . . and back into the North again. 
Movement of whites from the North into the South, 
especially into that part of it which is Florida! Earlier 
rushes to the oil fields, the free lands, and the gold mines 
pale into insignificance when compared with the migration 
of 500,000 people to Florida this year. In search of climate? 
fruit farms ? rising land values ?—-what ? 

So the Coolidge Professor of Contemporary Life in 
the United States would take Bryce away from his 
students, and would give them instead Turner’s Frontier 
in American History, and Werner’s Barnum, and the poems 
of Emily Dickinson (and the poems of Eddie Guest), 
and Crowther’s Life of Henry Ford, and The Saturday 
Evening Post, and Michael Pupin’s From Immigrant 
to Inventor, and Stuart Sherman’s Genius of America. 
Jumbled up like that, just any old way. Until the student, 
trying to hold fast to something, would come back to the 
first book of all, and find company in his confusion with 
the author of The Frontier in American History : 


This, then, is the real situation: a people composed of 
heterogeneous materials, with diverse and conflicting ideals 
and social interests, having passed from the task of filling up 
the vacant spaces of the continent, is now thrown back upon 
itself and is seeking an equilibrium. The diverse elements 
are being fused into national unity. The forces of reorganisa- 
tion are turbulent, and the nation seems like a witches’ kettle. 


United States of America. 
November, 1925. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


I. A Frr or “ Tue Reps ” 


HERE has been a broad and rapid stream of conse- 

quences, not unexpected, from the shock of the coal 
subsidy. To describe it without qualification as the 
Government’s surrender is misleading. Reasons were 
given in the last issue of THe Rounp Taste* for the belief 
that such a picture does justice neither to the Government 
nor the trade unions in the situation of last July. Ministers 
have argued since upon a score of platforms that what 
determined them in making a concession which they had 
vowed they could not make was not want of courage nor 
want of preparation but the imperative necessity of pre- 
serving industrial peace in a country struggling back to 
economic health. Responsible trade union leaders like 
Mr. Clynes and Mr. Herbert Smith have continued to 
insist that the trade union movement lined up in the 
summer for none but the legitimate purpose of self-defence. 
But “ things are what they are and the consequences will 
be what they will be.” ‘The appearance of surrender—a 
phrase with which no one will quarrel—has inevitably 
flattered and stimulated the hopes of the Communists and 
the Minority movement, compendiously head-lined as 
“the Reds,” as much as it has alarmed and aggrieved the 
believers in “strong government.” ‘The cash consequences 
are also coming home. It is more than probable, from the 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925, pp. 776-779. 
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ascertained cost of the subsidy in August and September, 
that the ten millions voted by Parliament will not suffice for 
half the period up to May 1. And who is to say that the 
subsidy will not be required after May Day ? Mr. Churchill 
has hinted at a re-imposition of taxes next year without 
adding to the gaiety of the time. It was the moment for 
some one to ask the question, “Is England done ?” and 
set a theme for discussion traditionally agreeable to the 
English taste. 

Apart from the Socialist, who takes as a matter of course 
the coming breakdown of capitalism, there are not wanting 
others to tell us that things are likely to be worse before 
they are better. From time to time an industrialist will 
launch heartening prophecies against them, while sym- 
pathetic newspapers detect and report the infallible 
symptoms of an approaching trade revival. The sanguine 
and the melancholy are not divided by a party line. Mr. 
Keynes points out that depressed spirits are not good for 
depressed trade. Mr. Lloyd George fears we may be 
forming a dangerous taste for “ psychological cocktails.” 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Press is still unable to dissociate 
contemporary troubles from Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. 
They appear, however, to “ Right” minded citizens as the 
work of the trade unions, for whose reform the Prime 
Minister is still reluctant to legislate, and of the Com- 
munists, against whom the Home Secretary, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, maintains his ardour. 

This frank turmoil of optimism and pessimism has an 
interested but unobserved audience. Sir Robert Horne 
and other visitors to the United States tell us that Ameri- 
cans, for example, are shaking their heads over a country 
doubtful of its own recovery and riddled with subversive 
doctrine. It would seem useful therefore to try and dis- 
cover the true perspective of events and opinions in their 
present course. 

The cables will have reported among other matters re- 
cently that on September 13 the Trade Union Congress by 
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a huge majority accepted an anti-Empire resolution moved 
by a member of the Minority movement and seconded by a 
Communist ; that negotiations have been in progress for 
an industrial alliance of the miners with the engineers and 
with the workers in all forms of transportation with a view 
to a common strike policy; that a volunteer organisation of 
private citizens has been formed for the assistance of the 
Government, in the event of a general strike, by the main- 
tenance of public services; that the year’s trade returns 
show for so far an increased adverse balance; that the 
excess of public expenditure over revenue is larger than 
usual even for this time of the year; and that twelve 
Communist leaders have been brought to trial on a charge 
of sedition. 

Unquestionably these are facts and unquestionably they 
give an account of English affairs as inadequate as it is 
formidable. It is not necessary to be a pessimist to 
acknowledge the ugly features of the position or to deny 
that they will be swept away in due course by the auto- 
matic working of an obscure pendulum. Neither must we 
be optimists to point out that the creed of direct action 
had many more disciples in 1919 than it has in 1925, that 
democracy has yet to prove itself unequal to the economic 
strain and that English history in the first forty years of 
the last century has “ redder ” patches than this generation 
can show yet. 

Other articles in the current number describe the 
development of Labour thought on its Imperial respon- 
sibilities and the industrial prospect confronting Labour 
and the community generally. No more therefore need be 
written about them here. But it remains to enquire what 
value is to be given to the colour of revolt in the political 
spectrum. 





The Two Faces of Labour 


II. Tue Two Faces or Lasour 


OMMUNISTS and Minority men were prominent in 

the deliberations of the Trade Union Congress at 
Scarborough in the second week of September. There was 
applause and support for their speeches, which were 
numerous. They were able to carry a cleverly drafted 
resolution, already referred to, condemning Empire as 
exploitation. M. Tomsky, a fraternal delegate from the 
Russian trade unions, called for unity in the “ struggle 
against the capitalist class ” and told an apparently appre- 
ciative audience how in Russia “they set free the 
bankers from the burden of the banks, they set free the 
employers from the burden of conducting the factories, 
they set free the landowners from the burden of the 
ownership of the land.” ‘The General Council was in- 
structed to do everything possible, in despite of the oppo- 
sition of the Amsterdam International, to bring about a 
single working-class international. A significant exception 
to the run of “ Red” successes was the refusal of the 
Congress to empower its Council to declare a general strike. 
In this and some minor matters of domestic importance 
the Congress was cautious. But the sum of its proceed- 
ings seemed unmistakably friendly to the hopes and plans 
of the Left wing. 

Three weeks later the annual Conference of the Labour 
party was held at Liverpool. In composition it did not 
greatly differ from the Scarborough Congress. ‘There 
were many of the same speakers and there were many of 
the same voters. But the resolutions put before the two 
meetings and the effects of speeches and votes were as 
contradictory as it is possible for two opinions to be. The 
sympathies of the Scarborough meeting were by all out- 
ward signs with the ideas of the Left. The Liverpool 
meeting enthusiastically banned them. Mr. MacDonald, 
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whose leadership seemed to have recovered all its old 
power and popularity, explained that the plan of co-opera- 
tion or even of mutual toleration between political Labour 
and revolutionary Communism was hopeless and illogical. 
Communism was not out to help the political movement 
but to destroy it. The Conference accepted his reasoning 
without hesitation. Large majorities voted for the resolu- 
tions laid by the Executive refusing membership of the 
Labour party to Communists and asking affiliated trade 
unions to refrain from sending Communists to represent 
them at the Labour party Conference. These resolutions, 
as Mr. Pollitt and others at once protested, will not keep 
determined Communists from gaining entry. But the 
Labour party has settled afresh its own standing in politics. 

Public opinion has been puzzled to account for this 
apparent zig-zag in Labour thought. It has been mystified 
by the transition from Left to Right within three weeks. 
The sudden conversion at first glance suggests insincerity 
somewhere, a suspicion of tactics. But it is misleading to 
talk, as we naturally do, about the victories or defeats of 
extremists or moderates. The terms serve, provided it is 
not thought that they are essentially affected by fighting 
speeches or the emotions of the moment, or the other acci- 
dents of debate. 

A broader interpretation fits. The Trade Union Con- 
gress represents the working-class organised for the de- 
fence and promotion of acceptable conditions of employ- 
ment. The Labour party represents that considerable 
section of the working-class (allied with an increasing 
section of the middle-class) which hopes to attain better 
conditions through Socialism—a doctrine that arouses a 
diversity of hopes and passions—and Socialism through 
Parliament. The co-ordinate leadership of these parallel 
activities sometimes makes it difficult for the observer to 
draw necessary distinctions. It is not the first time that 
industrial and political Labour have differed. More often 
the conservative voice has been that of the trade unions. 
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On purely political questions the Labour party is often 
likely to be the more advanced. ‘Those are its peculiar pro- 
vince. On questions of industrial action the trade unions are 
likely to make the pace. The Labour party exists for nothing 
if it does not exist to persuade a majority to follow it 
one day into the polling-booths. The nearer it approaches 
to that ambition, the more embarrassed it is by talk of 
industrial action. But all Communist talk is of industrial 
action. At all times the Labour party, seeking to count 
heads and not break them, is likely to be “‘ sound ” on the 
subject of industrial action. The temper and attitude 
of the trade unions will be determined from time to time 
by industrial rather than political considerations. The 
Labour party had everything to gain by contemptuously 
snuffing out the Communists. While listening respect- 
fully, if not sympathetically, to Communist orators and 
arguments, the trade unions were rather thinking of self- 
defence, for which they in their turn exist. 

The Scarborough Congress was before all things a 
demonstration of solidarity in face of a real or hypothetical 
“attack upon wages.” The disparity of wages in the 
sheltered and unsheltered trades and the need for reducing 
sheltered wages in order to lighten the burden upon 
unsheltered workers have been the theme of innumerable 
articles and addresses. It has been argued as freely that 
the return to the gold standard increased the necessity of 
wage adjustments. Then, in the summer, the mine- 
owners, by way of demonstrating their inability to conduct 
the industry profitably on the basis of the wages agreed to 
in 1924, proposed drastic reductions. In the view of 
Labour the attack upon wages, long feared, had begun. The 
Trade Union Congress rallied with conviction, if without 
enthusiasm, to the miners’ appeal for a solid front. The 
subsidy suspended but did not solve the conflict out of 
which that appeal arose. While the course and effect of 
the subsidy, the fortunes of the coal export trade, and the 
future of trade and wages generally remain uncertain, the 
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trade union movement will remain on the defensive. In 
the circumstances that attitude is warlike. At least, it is 
determined. It encourages talk of power rather than talk 
of parley. Naturally it has not discouraged the hostilities 
of Communism against Capital. But it does not sub- 
stantiate, though it may explain, a belief that British 
Labour is now following a Communist lead towards direct 
action and revolution. 

In fact, the special defensive machinery which Mr. Cook, 
the miners’ secretary, has been specially active in planning 
against the contingencies of next year, when the subsidy 
comes to an end and a decision of some kind will have to 
be reached in the coal-fields, is not being instituted without 
difficulty. At present the National Union of Railwaymen 
have refused to enter the proposed Industrial Alliance. 
Without the railwaymen it will lack more than half its 
strength. The N.U.R. is an industrial union which aims 
at including every grade and occupation on the railways. 
Two craft unions, among others, are obstacles to that 
ambition, the Amalgamated Society of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Firemen and the Railway Clerks’ Association. 
The N.U.R. and the A.S.L.E.F. have had open quarrels. 
There is bitter feeling between them and between their 
respective secretaries, Mr. J. H. Thomas, a leader of the 
moderates, and Mr. Bromley, who shares the advanced 
views of Mr. Cook. The N.U.R. insists that solidarity on 
the railways should precede the wider solidarity aimed at 
by the Alliance. As a condition of its entry it demands 
that there shall be consultation and agreement on railway 
policy. There is not much likelihood that the condition 
will be met. 





Current Topics 


III. Current Topics 


HE Government asserts that it was perfectly ready, 

in an administrative sense, to meet the stoppage in 
the transportation services with which the country was 
threatened last July. But the appearance of helplessness 
—to adopt non-controversial terms—in face of the threat 
was something of a blow to confidence. Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Jellicoe and others have taken the lead in forming an 
Organisation for the Maintenance of Supplies—the title is 
self-explanatory. Citizens, especially those with technical 
qualifications, are asked to enrol their names in a register 
which will be handed over to the Government if and when 
a great industrial emergency arises. It is, of course, agreed 
by all and accepted by the Government that it is the 
Government’s responsibility to maintain supplies in such 
an event. Opinion differs sharply on the merits of the 
scheme. Some think it unnecessary and provocative. 
Others see no reason why citizens should not exercise an 
elementary right of self-defence, and see nothing provoca- 
tive in a register which would only be operative under 
Government direction and in case of need. At Liverpool 
the Labour party undertook that a Labour Government 
should, in an industrial emergency, confer with the Council 
of the Trade Union Congress on the upkeep of essential 
services. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks has given the O.MLS. his 
blessing. His speeches, which have not been infrequent, 
may be said to have “ featured ” the Communist danger. 
The Prime Minister and other Ministers have been equally 
firm on their intention to uphold majority rule, but with 
less iteration and in a different key. The Unionist Con- 
ference at Brighton in the first week of October ventilated 
some discontent with Mr. Baldwin’s pacific policy towards 
the trade unions and with the Government’s tardiness in 
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urging legislation to amend the form of the trade union 
political levy and demanding the suppression of Communist 
agitation were received with warm favour. On October 23 
twelve men prominent in the Communist movement were 
brought before the magistrate at Bow Street on charges of 
sedition under an act of George III. The accused men 
have been committed for trial. Opinion also differs on 
the wisdom of this step. ‘The responsible Labour leaders 
are not alone in fearing that prosecution will advertise and 
perhaps martyrise agitators who are at present more noisy 
than important. Critics of the Home Secretary, who are 
not all his political opponents, believe that the benefit of 
any doubt should be given in favour of the liberty of 
opinion. If the trial were to prove that there had been 
direct attempts to persuade troops or police to refuse their 
duty, the move against the Communists would, no doubt, 
obtain general approval. 

The Government has also been brought into conflict 
with extremism in the area of local administration. The 
West Ham Union is composed of some of the poorest 
districts in London. Its rateable value is low. ‘The 
proportion of its population in need of relief is high, and 
the scale on which the Guardians, with a Labour majority, 
have been giving relief is also high. When the Guardians 
applied to the Ministry of Health for a loan to enable their 
work to continue, the Ministry made it a condition that 
the scale of relief in West Ham should be reduced to an 
approved figure. The Labour majority on the Board 
refused the condition. The Ministry, trusting to subse- 
quent Parliamentary sanction, then took the drastic step 
of assuming the Guardians’ responsibility itself and issued 
relief in kind by means of vouchers. Extremist members 
of the Board, basing themselves on the support of the un- 
employed recipients of relief, endeavoured to stand out 
for the higher scale. But the more prudent members of 
the majority eventually accepted the Ministry’s terms. 
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Mr. Neville Chamberlain has been much praised for his 
competent handling of the episode. A much-needed com- 
mittee of enquiry has now been set up to investigate the 
problem of the necessitous poor-law areas. 

The feelings roused by the Communist trial have unfor- 
tunately been inflamed by another case. Four self-styled 
Fascist youths seized a Daily Herald van one night on its 
way to Euston. The van and newspapers were recovered 
in adamaged state. The youths were charged with larceny. 
They told the magistrate their aim was to delay the issue 
of the paper. The Public Prosecutor withdrew the charge 
of larceny on the ground that there was not evidence to 
support it, and proceeded against them as “ common 
disturbers.” ‘Three of the youths were bound over for 
12 months in a surety of {100. ‘The fourth, who had an 
unlicensed pistol, was given a fine of {20 or a month in 
prison. ‘The case has been bitterly criticised by Labour 
as “ political justice,” and adverse comment is not confined 
to Labour. The Attorney-General has explained that the 
Public Prosecutor acted upon no Cabinet instruction, but 
upon a proper exercise of his own discretion. It is, never- 
theless, regrettable when an offence like this affecting the 
freedom of the Press escapes without punishment of a 
deterrent kind. 

Apart from the foregoing the themes of most interest 
in politics during the three months which ended with the 
re-assembly of Parliament on November 16 have been 
Mosul and Locarno. ‘The controversy over Mosul cuts 
across all party divisions. The Government cannot count 
upon the undivided support of its own party. On Locarno 
there has been virtually no controversy. Nothing indicates 
any substantial change in the position of the three parties 
in the country. The Government has lost a seat to Labour 
at a by-election at Stockport. There have been Labour 
gains in the borough elections, but their opponents have 
been able to speak of an attack beaten off. There is a 
good deal of anxiety over Budget prospects. Mr. Churchill, 
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however, shows a robust confidence which Mr. Asquith 
satirises as “ rollicking optimism.” He is certain that his | 
accounts will balance, apart from the coal subsidy, and he 
is hopeful of securing a considerable saving on next year’s 
estimates. Mr. Baldwin has promised that the burden 
of economies shall not rest upon the poorest classes. A 
Cabinet Committee on Economy has been sitting almost 
daily. Lord Colwyn’s Committee is reviewing the expen- 
diture on defence. 

One institution set up by the present Government has 
done something for household economy. The Food 
Council has brought the terrors of publicity to bear on 
the bakers. Two successive reductions in bread’prices have 
followed. The bakers state that the pronouncements of 
the Food Council and cheaper bread are unrelated except | 
by coincidence. The public thinks differently and the 
bakers have no friend in the Press. 

Mr. Lloyd George has launched his land scheme. His 
anonymous committee of enquiry has produced an ex- 
haustive and readable handbook which sets forth in full 
the recommendations and the reasons for them. His 
policy is based on the amply documented conclusion that 
the landlord can no longer play his part as organiser and 
capitalist in the agricultural industry. He proposes, 
broadly, that the State shall buy out the landlord and that 
the farmer shall hold his land on a system of cultivating 
tenancy terminable only on proof of inefficiency. Pro- 
vision is made for the easy acquisition of land by the now 
landless labourers. He has also outlined a scheme for 
urban land reform, the report on which has not yet been 
issued, based on the taxation of site values. The Liberal 
party has not yet accepted these proposals as part of its 
official programme. The signs go to show that there will 
be difficulty in getting Liberal agreement on this, as on 
other matters. ~ 
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I. Tue Issurs 1n THE FEDERAL ELEctTions 


FTER an interval of four years Canada is once more 

in the throes of a General Election, for the fourteenth 
Federal Parliament was dissolved on September 5, and 
its successor will be elected on October 29. Since the 
statutory life of a Canadian Parliament is five years, 
the Liberal Government had the constitutional right to 
withhold dissolution till the end of 1926; and after the 
Liberal Government of New Brunswick had in August 
shared the fate of its neighbour in Nova Scotia at the 
provincial elections, a strong wing of the party was anxious 
that an appeal to the country should be postponed for a 
more propitious atmosphere. Mr. MacKenzie King at 
the end of August issued a statement asserting that he 
would not be stampeded into a dissolution; but mean- 
while a popular demand for an election which would offer 
at least the prospect of a Government provided with a 
clear majority and able to advocate and apply definite 
policies had been gathering momentum, and Mr. King 
decided to take the plunge. In his opening speech he 
avowed that the main reasons for his course were a desire 
to give the West the additional representation to which 
it had become entitled under the Redistribution Bill, 
the need of setting his party free from the clogging restric- 
tions which its lack of a majority in the House of Commons 
imposed, and the imperative urgency of terminating by 
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a fresh vote of confidence a deliberate campaign of mis- | 
representation of Canadian conditions which was being | 
carried on by his opponents for partisan purposes. 

As a prelude to dissolution, the Prime Minister under- 
took a reorganisation of his Cabinet. The final retirement 
of Mr. Fielding, the veteran Minister of Finance, had long 
been anticipated, and Mr. J. A. Robb, who moves from 
the Department of Immigration to the Ministry of Finance, 
has acquired, while acting as Mr. Fielding’s deputy during 
his long illness, ample experience in the management of the 
national finances. Mr. Bureau, of Quebec, and Mr. Copp, 
of New Brunswick, also have left the Cabinet, and have 
been given seats in the Senate; Senatorships have likewise 
been bestowed upon two other Ministers, Mr. Charles 
Murphy and Dr. Beland, and the general impression is 
that they are only retaining their portfolios until the 
election campaign is over. The recruits introduced by 
Mr. King are of a varied character. Mr. G. H. Boivin, 
of Quebec, who becomes Minister of Customs, is an ex- 
perienced politician, and Mr. Lucien Cannon, another 
French-Canadian, who has been made Solicitor-General, 
is a very eloquent exponent of the Nationalist creed. 
Mr. W. E. Foster, who takes the Secretaryship of State, 
is a former Liberal Premier of New Brunswick, and Mr. 
Gordon, of Ontario, the new Minister of Immigration, 
served as deputy Speaker in the last House. Places in 
the Cabinet without portfolio are given to Mr. H. H. 
Marler, of Montreal, and to Mr. Vincent Massey, a graduate 
of Oxford, who is the most interesting of the recruits, 
and has already to his credit a good record of useful public 
service in’Toronto. Mr. King has also announced that he 
contemplates further changes in the personnel of his Cabinet, 
and has promised to bring into it Mr. Dunning, the 
Premier of Saskatchewan, and Mr. Norris, an ex-Premier 
of Manitoba, subject to the condition that the West 
returns a sufficient number of Liberal members to justify 
its claim for more places in the Cabinet. 
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Nomination day on October 22 revealed 580 candidates in 
the field for the 245 constituencies. Not a single candidate 
has been returned by acclamation, and there are three- 
cornered contests in over 80 divisions. "The Conservatives 
have the largest roster of candidates, as the Liberals are 
not opposing a score of Progressives, whom they classify 
as reliable allies, and the two old parties provide about 
four-fifths of the candidates between them. The Pro- 
gressive party, which contested 140 seats in 1921, is not 
on this occasion fighting more than half that number ; 
since only twenty-four of these lie east of the great Lakes, 
they must reconcile themselves to the status of a sectional 
group which is not in full competition with the historic 
parties. Labour, held in leash by the disbelief of the 
officials of the Trade Union Congress in political action, 
and torn by internal dissensions, has only nominated candi- 
dates in a dozen industrial seats, and will play an insignifi- 
cant part in the election. 

At the time of writing, the campaign is in full swing, 
and the popular apathy which marked its earlier stages 
has disappeared. The Press teems with election pro- 
paganda, a floodtide of political oratory is sweeping 
over the land, and candidates find large and enthusiastic 
audiences ready to listen to their speeches. The chief 
burden of the Liberal and Conservative campaigns is falling 
upon the two leaders, Mr. King and Mr. Meighen, and the 
exhaustive oratorical tours on which they are at present 
engaged demand no common powers of endurance. 
The main line of appeal on the part of Mr. King and the 
Liberals is that they have been following a middle path 
between two parties of extremists either of whose politics, 
if translated into legislation, would shatter the structure 
of Confederation; that only such moderate policies as 
the Liberal programme embodies are suited to the peculiar 
conditions of Canada ; and that safe and progressive govern- 
ment can best be secured by the endowment of the Liberal 
party with aclear majority. Mr. King promises to maintain 
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what he describes as “the common-sense tariff” now 
existing, and to place it upon a more scientific basis, 
which may involve both upward and downward changes, 
with the assistance of a new Tariff Board to which he has 
already made some nominations. Upon the fiscal issue, 
however, the Liberal party obviously falls far short of 
unanimity, for its candidates in the prairie provinces 
are proclaiming their strong hostility to the protective 
principle, while in Eastern Canada Messrs. McCrea 
and Euler, who supported Mr. King in the last House, 
are now running as Independent Liberal protectionists. 
There was a well-defined rumour prior to the election 
that the Government was ready to sponsor a bold railway 
policy providing for the compulsory amalgamation of the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific systems; but 
Mr. King has declared himself against any railway monopoly, 
public or private, and has contented himself with mild 
advocacy of a plan of regulated co-ordination between 
the two systems in order to secure a reduction of the 
present wasteful duplication of many services. Senate 
Reform at one time threatened to be a prominent item 
in the Liberal campaign, but the constitutional difficulties 
are enormous, and the French-Canadian wing of the party 
is averse to any rash surgery with the British North 
America Act; accordingly Mr. King has virtually given 
up hope of a successful frontal attack upon the Upper 
House and its powers, and he now suggests that the neces- 
sary reform can best be accomplished by peaceful: methods 
if he is given another term of power and allowed to obtain 
a reforming majority in the Senate itself by the simple 
process of appointing Liberals pledged to reform as 
Conservative Senators die off. Like both their rivals, 
the Liberals profess immense zeal for economy and a deter- 
mination to inaugurate a vigorous immigration policy. 
Mr. King, undeterred by the fiasco of the Petersen 
contract, has pledged himself to continue his crusade 
against the activities of the North Atlantic Steamship 
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combine and to devise new measures for their sup- 
pression. 

During the first half of the campaign there seemed to 
be a conspiracy of silence upon all Imperial issues and 
international problems; but Mr. Bourassa, who has 
made a dramatic return to active politics after an absence 
of fourteen years, has already performed the valuable 
service of forcing some discussion of them. Mr. King 
professes unbounded devotion to the idea of the British 
Commonwealth, but tempers it with reservations suff- 
ciently strong to satisfy his followers of the Nationalist 
faith. And more than one Liberal Minister has been 
trying to make votes for his party by the claim that, at 
the time of the Chanak affair in 1922, the resolute courage 
of the King Government alone saved Canada from embroil- 
ment in another European war, and that its return to power 
is the only safe insurance against such a calamity. In 
British Columbia the Oriental problem is as usual playing 
some part, and few candidates will be elected who are 
not committed to the complete exclusion of Oriental 
immigration. 

In Ontario and certain Western constituencies a working 
local arrangement for the election has undoubtedly been 
achieved between the Liberal and Progressive organisa- 
tions; but Mr. Forke, the Progressive leader, vigorously 
denies that any trace of a definite alliance exists and affirms 
that the record of the King Government is in itself sufficient 
justification for the continuance of his party as an inde- 
pendent organisation. Indeed, in the province of Sas- 
katchewan, where the Liberals hope to wrest a number 
of seats from the younger party, relations between them 
are exceedingly strained. Forced in this election to con- 
centrate their main energies upon holding their western 
seats, the Progressives find themselves handicapped by 
inadequate Press support, though in many rural divisions 
the co-operative societies give them a ready-made organisa- 
tion. The sentiment of sectional antagonism to what is 
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regarded as the oppressive economic dominance of the 
East will also help their candidates. They are standing 
firm upon the radical platform embodied in the New 
National Policy, the foundation charter of the party, 
and their candidates are advocating as near an approach 
to free trade as the demands of the revenue will allow, 
the public ownership of all public utilities, proportional 
representation, banking reform, and an elective Senate. 
They are branding both the old parties as the complaisant 
tools of the “ Big Business ” interests of Eastern Canada, 
and claiming support as the only sincere champions of 
reforming policies. There is, however, some evidence 
that the western farmer has during the last four years 
become disillusioned about the efficacy of political action 
as a means of remedying his grievances, and that he is 
for the moment more interested in the co-operative wheat 
pool, which is enjoying a success beyond the wildest dreams 
of its promoters, and is to-day a remarkable feature of 
Canada’s national economy. But absorption in its fortunes 
does not mean that the prairie farmers are ready either 
to vote for the Conservative party and high protection, 
or to listen to Mr. King’s suggestion that they can more 
quickly realise their aims by throwing their support to 
the Liberal party and obtaining a powerful voice in its 
councils, than by continuing to back a Progressive party 
which has no prospect of obtaining power. 

The Conservative party are bringing a comprehensive 
indictment against the Government for failure to curb 
expenditure and permit a real reduction of taxation, for 
utilisation of public funds to aid their political fortunes by 
superfluous public works, and for the futility of their im- 
migration policy. But they are strenuously endeavouring 
to make the election turn chiefly upon the fiscal issue. 
They argue that recent reductions in the tariff have involved 
many Canadian industries in very serious difficulties and 
even in ruin, and, by curtailing the volume of domestic 
employment, have driven thousands of Canadian citizens 
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to emigrate to the United States. ‘The Liberals answer 
this charge by declaring that the southward exodus is no 
greater than at previous epochs in Canada’s history, and 
that the campaign of partisan misrepresentation of economic 
conditions has been an important factor in checking the 
return of prosperity and aggravating the exodus. The 
Conservatives, however, pledge themselves, if returned 
to power, to establish a higher scale of duties, which they 
euphemistically describe as an adequate and well-rounded 
system of protection, and they claim that such a policy will 
create more domestic employment, halt emigration, and 
permit the satisfactory absorption of more immigrants, 
Undoubtedly the Fordney Tariff has engendered deep 
resentment in many parts of Canada and created an 
atmosphere favourable for the success of such a protec- 
tionist appeal; but on the other hand the absorption of 
so many Canadian firms by great American corporations 
has to a certain extent impaired the political value of the 
old association of patriotism with local protectionism, and 
many Conservatives feel that their leaders would have been 
wise to have broadened the basis of their programme. 
When the campaign opened the Conservatives were 
faced with a peculiarly difficult problem in regard to French- 
Canada, owing to the bitter, if quite unjustifiable, resent- 
ment cherished by its voters against their leader, Mr, 
Arthur Meighen, for his part in conscription and other 
controversies of the war years. However, an auspicious 
start towards the removal of this handicap seemed to have 
been made when Mr. E. L. Patenaude, of Montreal, an 
able and experienced politician who had endeared himself 
to his compatriots by resigning from the Borden Govern- 
ment in 1917 rather than accept the Conscription Bill, 
agreed to assume command of the opposition forces in 
Quebec. He was strongly pressed by a powerful group 
of Conservatives in Montreal, who have made no secret of 
their conviction that Mr. Meighen is an unsatisfactory 
leader, incapable of bringing victory to his party on account 
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of his unpopularity in Quebec, to organise a separate 
parti Quebecois. Although he rejected this plan, he has 
chosen to follow a curious course. While Mr. Patenaude 
is standing as an avowed Conservative, he continually 
insists that he is as independent of Mr. Meighen as of 
Mr. King, and he recently asserted that if the King Govern- 
ment fell and a new Premier had to be chosen on the 
morrow of the election, that Premier, unless he accepted 
the full policy of Macdonald and Cartier, could not count 
upon his co-operation “ whether he be called Meighen or 
anything else.” In another speech he declared that while 
he had nothing to give Mr. King, he had equally nothing to 
cede to the Imperialism of Mr. Meighen, and he has been 
openly advocating the abolition of the existing British 
preference on the ground that it works serious harm to 
important Canadian industries. Meanwhile the Montreal 
Star and Gazette make very infrequent mention of Mr. 
Meighen’s name and harp continually upon the merits of 
Mr. Patenaude and his policies. 

Such a development is naturally very disturbing to many 
Conservatives, for they dislike the prospect that return to 
office may have to be purchased at the price demanded by 
a group of avowed Nationalists, and they are not satisfied 
with the explanation that Mr. Patenaude’s utterances 
merely represent shrewd electioneering tactics which 
eliminate the necessity of defending Mr. Meighen’s war- 
time record to French-Canadian audiences. But the fact 
remains that the Conservative campaign in Quebec is 
being conducted in a separate compartment from the 
general line of battle, and the suspicion cannot be banished 
that Mr. Meighen’s enemies in Montreal intend, if the 
Liberal Government is beaten, to use Mr. Patenaude as 
a lever for obtaining a Conservative Premier more palat- 
able to themselves. ‘There is evidence that Mr. Patenaude’s 
campaign, in which he is showing immense vigour and 
considerable ability, is creating some apprehension in the 
Liberal camp, but only the polls can reveal what success 
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has crowned his efforts to break down the Liberal monopoly 
of Quebec’s sixty-five seats. 

The uncertainty of the situation in Quebec is increased 
by the reappearance in Federal politics of Mr. Henri 
Bourassa, who has for a quarter of a century been an in- 
fluential factor in Canadian public life. In recent years 
he has devoted his versatile abilities to the service of religion, 
varied with intermittent forays in political journalism in 
the columns of his paper Le Devoir, but at the age of 57 
the vigorous brilliance of his pen is undimmed, and he has 
already demonstrated on the platform that the caustic 
tongue which has long made him a dread figure to Canadian 
politicians of all parties is as fluent as of yore. By his own 
account he returns to politics purged of the last dregs of 
partisan feeling and prepared to co-operate with honest 
and public-spirited men of all parties for a truly national 
policy. On the majority of domestic issues he is in accord 
with the Conservatives, professing only a contemptuous 
tolerance for Mr. King and the Liberals; but he is as 
impenitent an anti-Imperialist as ever, and proclaims his 
definite aversion to Mr. Meighen on account of his Im- 
perialist proclivities. He is against Canada’s participation 
in Imperial wars, armaments, and diplomacy, but he 
deprecates any propaganda for secession from the British 
Empire until Canada has regained her political, economic 
and ethical balance, in his view temporarily lost, and is 
able to decide in cold blood upon her future. He is stand- 
ing as an Independent for his old constituency of Labelle, 
which prior to his retirement never failed to elect him by 
substantial majorities, and, although he is not attempting 
to revive the Nationalist party which he founded and led 
with such success in the election of 1911, his frank courage 
and his honest intellectual approach to political issues give 
him an audience not restricted to his own race. On the 
whole his intervention should tell in favour of the Liberals, 
and therefore earlier estimates of Conservative gains in 
Quebec are being modified. His return, moreover, has 
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bestirred Mr. J. S. Ewart, K.C., his most effective ally in 
English-speaking Canada, to an interesting adventure. 
Holding that the pacts just concluded at Locarno and their 
implications raise issues for Canada in comparison with 
which all others are mere “ electioneering twaddle,” 
Mr. Ewart has addressed an open letter to the three party 
leaders and the four candidates in his own city of Ottawa 
in which he demands an expression of their views upon the 
question whether Canada should become a signatory to 
these pacts. Unfortunately his move comes at such a late 
date in the campaign that the recipients of his letter can 
make the excuse that until the full text of the agreements 
is available, they cannot form an adequate judgment upon 
their merits, and the response is not likely to be illumi- 
nating. 


II. Tue Wueat Crop oF 1925 


HEAT is still King in Canada, though the monarchy 

is limited ; there is no despotism such as those once 
exercised by cotton in the Southern States and by sugar 
in the West Indies. But the prosperity of this country 
still turns mainly on the size of the annual wheat crop and 
the price realised for it in the markets of the world. If 
the crop is bad or the price low other industries and trans- 
portation cannot flourish. Though the list of Canadian 
exports is far more varied than that of twenty-five years 
ago, and though more than half the total—55 per cent. in 
1922—is made up of wholly or partly manufactured products 
(including wheat products), yet the economic surplus which 
makes the difference between prosperity and stagnation 
comes chiefly from the export of wheat. 

Mark Twain complained that, while everybody talked 
about the weather, nobody ever did anything about it. 
Certainly everyone on the prairies and many people in 
other parts of Canada talk about the weather with pressing 
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interest and anxiety during the growing season; and, in 
spite of the periodical efforts of rain-makers to ply their 
strange trade, no one seems to have succeeded in doing 


anything really useful about it. On this year’s season the 
Manitoba Free Press comments : 


The crop has passed through many vicissitudes. Some were: 
in many sections a rather late cold spring; extensive cutworm 
damage over very large areas; some wireworm in portions of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan ; extreme drought and heat in the latter 
part of June and the early part of July over practically all the prairie 
provinces, but most severe in south-western Saskatchewan and 
southern Alberta; hot nights in all the provinces, a most unusual 
occurrence ; a great deal of western stem sawfly; two kinds of 
root rot; considerable stem rust; hail damage, not above the 
average of other years, but more totally destructive in the areas 
touched ; a little frost in some sections in August. Rather a 
formidable array of troubles for one crop, but neither more numerous 
nor more serious than fall to the lot of wheat crops in countries 
other than our own. . . . Apart from Russia, the whole of wheat- 
producing Europe could be put into the prairie wheat areas and 
leave a margin, so that it is not surprising that at some time or 
other it has all the ills that wheat is heir to but yet produces a crop. 


And in spite of all, this year’s crop is very good. The 
latest estimate is that close on 400 million bushels of wheat 
have been grown in Canada in 1925, of which some 370 
millions come from the prairies, and nearly 235 millions 
from the vast granary of Saskatchewan alone. Last year’s 
total was only 262 million bushels, and the average yield 
per acre was I1I°9 bushels against 17°8 this season. The 
product will probably be about equal to that of 1922 
(400 million bushels), and will have been surpassed only 
by the immense harvest of 1923 (474 million bushels).. 
Large increases over last year are also shown in the estimates 
for other grain crops, and the bounty of Nature has not been 
confined to the western provinces alone. ‘The weather in 
the West unfortunately broke almost as soon as harvesting 
was completed, and at the time of writing a considerable 
portion of the crop still remains in stook in the fields. As 
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yet very little damage seems to have been done, but unless 
the grip of approaching winter is relaxed for two or three 
weeks many farmers will be unable to get their thrashing 
accomplished before the spring, and their grain will de- 
teriorate in quality. 

On the whole, however, in quantity and quality the 
crop is well above the average. But a good crop with 
prices low may be no better for the individual farmer or 
the country at large than a poor crop with prices high , 
last year’s meagre harvest probably sold for almost as much 
as did the record yield of 1923. So far the price of wheat 
has held up well, though it is a good deal less than at the 
corresponding period of 1924. It is still too early to guess 
at the cash value of the crop, but it may be said with con- 
fidence that agricultural conditions in the western pro- 
vinces are better than they have been for some years. 


Canada. October 23, 1925. 


PostscriPT. 


The elections have now taken place. The state of parties is, we 
understand, as follows : 


Conservatives .. 117 Progressives .. 23 
Liberals .. «+ 102 Independent .. 3 


It was announced in The Times of November 6 that Mr. King’s 
Government would continue in office and meet Parliament. 
Epiror. 





AUSTRALIA 


1. Tue SEAMEN’s Disputes 


ECENT reference has been made* to the sorry series 

of industrial disputes which disorganised Australian 
coastal shipping towards the end of last year, and which 
were “settled” by agreement in January 1925. Since 
then the whole seafront has once again been reduced to 
disorder by a further series of strikes of which the first 
related to coastal shipping and was “ settled ” by an agree- 
ment intended to remain in force for a period of two years, 
and the latest relates to overseas shipping, and while still 


unsettled has been one of the principal causes in precipitat- 
ing a Federal election. In the first of these series the main 
source of friction has been an attempt of the seamen to 
exercise “ job control.” This expression was defined by 
the Arbitration Court to include 


any attempt by members of the organisation (i.¢., the Seamen’s 
Union) to enforce industrial conditions other than those prescribed 
or recognised by the Court or by the Navigation Act or any com- 
petent authority thereunder, either by refusing to offer for or accept 
work on any particular vessel or vessels, by refusing or failing to carry 
out the work on any particular vessel or vessels, or by any methods 
other than those provided by the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, or by the methods of ordinary negotiation, 


If, for instance, the seamen of a particular ship refused to 
work that ship until one of their number, who had been 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 59, June 1925, p. 583. 
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discharged for drunkenness, had been re-employed, that 
would be an attempt to exercise “ job control.” 

Despite agreements with the shipping owners that “ job 
control ” tactics would be abandoned the seamen persisted 
in the practice. As a result of this several ships were 
“ tied up ” and the owners again approached the Arbitration 
Court in an application to deregister the union. On this 
occasion Mr. Tom Walsh, the union’s president and spokes- 
man, informed the Deputy President of the Court that the 
union did not oppose the application, and the Deputy 
President, after referring to the “foreign ideas ” which 
were at the root of the trouble, granted the application. 
The chief practical effect of deregistration of the union was 
to put it outside the scope of the award which had hitherto 
established rates of pay and working conditions for the pro- 
tection of its members. It has never been disputed that 
these rates of pay and conditions are better than those 
prevailing in any other maritime service in the world. 
After deregistration, which took place on June 5, 1925, the 
steamship owners were free to engage labour by individual 
bargaining without reference to the award. 

In the strike that followed shortly after the deregistration 
23 vessels were rendered idle and about 1,000 seamen and 
6,000 workers in closely related industries were thrown out 
of work. The strike lasted for about seven weeks and, 
though the refusal of the owners to incorporate the award 
in contracts of employment was the original source of 
conflict, the principle of “ job control” soon emerged as 
the chief of several points that were keenly contested. 
Unionists generally throughout Australia did not appear 
to be in real sympathy with the strike. Mr. Lang, the 
Labour Premier of New South Wales, who has expressed 
himself in strong terms as to the menace of Communism 
to the Australian Labour movement, was prominent in 
endeavouring to secure an amicable settlement. Mr. 
Charlton, leader of the Opposition in the Federal Parlia- 
ment, in an appeal to the Prime Minister to intervene, 
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expressly disavowed any intention to discuss the merits of 
the dispute, and the words were significant. Finally, the 
Melbourne Trades Hall Disputes Committee opened 
negotiations on the basis of the abolition of “ job control,” 
and a settlement was hastened by the intervention of the 
transport group of unions which, in addition to framing 
terms, guaranteed to bring pressure to bear on the seamen 
if these terms were not observed. ‘The owners secured in 
addition to the abolition of “ job control ” the abolition of 
the roster system under which men would have to be taken 
for employment in rotation. The owners on their part 
agreed to incorporate in the articles the main conditions 
of the cancelled award, to allow a four hour period monthly 
for the men to hold stop work meetings, and to pay wages 
fortnightly. 

At the height of the strike trouble, prompt and very 
decisive measures were taken by the Commonwealth 
Government to meet two of the most threatening dangers. 
It introduced two Bills, one to amend the Navigation Act, 
and the other to amend the Immigration Act. The last 
mentioned Bill contained, inter alia, two provisions designed 
to enlarge the powers of deportation. One of these pro- 
visions is directed at persons not born in Australia who have 
been convicted of an offence against the trading or industrial 
laws of the Commonwealth. Such persons may be de- 
ported if the Minister is satisfied that the acts constituting 
the offence were directed towards obstructing production of 
goods or transport services, and that the presence of the 
offender is injurious to the peace, order and good government 
of the Commonwealth. The other provision extends to 
persons seeking to disrupt the industrial life of the com- 
munity the liability to deportation previously existing in 
respect of persons who advocate the overthrow by violence 
of established government, and who commit analogous 
offences. In each instance the Minister must be advised 
by a Board of three persons before whom a supposed 
offender is called upon to show cause why he should not be 
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deported and who are required to make a full investigation. 
The amendment of the Navigation Act enables the Gover- 
nor-General in Council to suspend by proclamation in times 
of public emergency the provisions of the Act requiring, in 
effect, the observance of Australian rates of pay and con- 
ditions of work in ships engaging in the Australian coasting 
trade. In such a case Australian coastal services could be 
maintained by non-Australian vessels manned by crews 
serving at non-Australian rates. Both these Bills were 
forced through Parliament in the face of determined opposi- 
tion, and there is no doubt that the Government has gained 
in prestige as a result of its firmness. Meanwhile, all 
persons interested anxiously watch the seamen, whose 
present temper appears to be as unstable as the element on 
which they earn their living. 

The strike among the crews of British vessels in Australia 
came as a complete susprise, and as it developed has caused 
grave concern to political, industrial and mercantile interests, 
On the night of August 20 a meeting was held in the Com- 
munist Hall, Sydney, with Mr. Tom Walsh, President of the 


Australian Seamen’s Union, in the chair, and the body of the 
hall filled with the crews of eight British ships then in 
Sydney. Leading officials of the Australian Seamen’s 
Union and prominent Communists were also present. A 
strike was decided upon, to commence forthwith, as a 
protest against the reduction from {10 to {9 per month in 
the wages of British seamen. This reduction had been 


arranged on July 3 in a “ constitutional ” way under the 


authority of the British National Maritime Board, and the 
arrangement had been confirmed by the Executive of the 
British Seamen’s Union on July 21. The contracts of all 
seamen who had left English ports prior to the reductions 
contained a clause whereby the seamen agreed to be bound 
by any change in rates so effected. 

The Australian public was astonished to find that the 
Australian Seamen’s Union was prepared apparently to 
promote and certainly to sustain a dispute with which it 
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had no concern. The strike came also as a bombshell to 
the owners, who had received no complaints nor any 
intimation of dissatisfaction. The cables soon revealed 
that the strike was not confined to Australia, shipping in 
England and South Africa being similarly affected. In 
Australia several thousand British seamen were soon on 
strike, and ships were tied up in various ports. The 
Government took a grave view of the situation from the 
outset, and attention was called to the general loss and 
suffering that would ensue if Australian produce, including 
much perishable material, were indefinitely held up from 
export. On August 24 a proclamation was issued in terms 
of the deportation provisions of the Immigration Act 
above referred to, proclaiming a state of serious industrial 
disturbance prejudicial to the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth. Shortly afterwards a Board 
of three persons was appointed, but some delay in the 
deportation procedure was caused by reason of the fact that 
Mr. Lang, Labour Premier of New South Wales, refused 
in effect to allow the police of that State to serve the 
summonses that the Commonwealth Government desired 
to issue. Mr. Bruce promptly introduced a Bill in the 
Federal Parliament providing for the appointment of 
peace officers, and forced it through both Houses after 
several days of stormy debate. Some members of the 
force were then appointed, and Messrs. Walsh and Johnson 
were brought before the Board to show cause why they 
should not be deported. These proceedings are still in pro- 
gress. The owners are prosecuting many of the seamen 
for failing to obey their lawful orders, and large numbers 
have been sent to gaol for short terms. 

In the course of the debates on the deportation proposals 
and on the subsequent Bill for the appointment of peace 
officers, Mr. Charlton, the Labour leader, frequently 
challenged the Government to hasten the Federal elections, 
due normally in March or April 1925, and to ask for an 
immediate endorsement of its policy. Mr. Bruce for a 
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time refused to commit himself, but on September 18 he 
announced that the elections would be held in November, 
and polling day has now been fixed for November 14. 
Details of the Government programme have not yet been 
announced, but in general terms Mr. Bruce has stated that 
he will ask for full power to deal with Communism, and with 
all attempts to subvert constitutional government. His 
case is based mainly on the successive shipping strikes, 
on the resistance offered to his proposals by the Labour 
party in the Federal Parliament, and on the refusal of help 
in carrying them out received from the Labour Premier 
in New South Wales. But undoubtedly it has been 
strengthened by a recent strike among the employees of the 
State railway in Queensland, where a Labour Government 
is in power. There the railway service of the State, 
including the transport of mails, was completely at a stand- 
still for some days while the employees forced their demands 
on the Government, which at first resisted and then 
capitulated. Queensland has a most liberal arbitration 
system, but the employees refused to have their claims put 
before the Court or to allow public services to be restored 
until their demands for a higher wage were conceded, and 
they were allowed the right of holding stop work meetings 
practically when they pleased. In view of these four 
disturbances and of the failure of Labour Governments 
and Labour leaders to take any effective steps to repress 
them, Mr. Bruce claims that he is entitled to ask the 
country for an expression of its disapproval of Communism, 
and of the refusal of the strikers to avail themselves of the 
methods of settlement provided by the Courts and by 
Parliament, and for a vote of confidence in his Government. 
If the electors were to accept the issue as Mr. Bruce has 
stated it, there could be little doubt of the result of the 
elections. Although Communism has been loudly pro- 
fessed and industrial arbitration denounced during the 
recent strikes, private property is so widely diffused in 
Australia, and trades unionists have benefited so much by 
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legislation, that there could be no prospect of a vote in 
favour of revolution. But the Labour party will do its 
utmost to prevent Mr. Bruce framing the issue. It will 
dissociate itself from the advocates of Communism, will 
claim that its own leaders are better fitted than the present 
Ministers to deal with industrial disputes, will denounce 
the proposed deportations as tyrannical and unnecessary, 
and will endeavour to point out defects in the general 
record of the Government. 

At the time of writing no policy speeches have been 
delivered and the party leaders are indulging in the usual 
expressions of confidence. The result of the elections will 
be known before this chronicle is published. It may be 
said here that while the deportation provisions and the 
-enquiry now being held into a proposal to deport two of the 
strike leaders are viewed with misgivings by some of Mr. 
Bruce’s supporters, the dissolution is regarded as a coura- 
geous and timely act which has strengthened his position. 


II. Visrr oF THE AMERICAN FLEET 


URING the month of July the American fleet which 

had been concentrated in the Pacific for training and 
manceuvres visited Australia. The visit lasted for eleven 
days. For that time the fleet was divided, one portion 
under Admiral Coontz going to Melbourne, another under 
Admiral Robison to Sydney, while some of the smaller 
vessels were sent for a few days to Hobart. The fleet was 
the largest that has ever visited Australia, and many of the 
ships embodied the lessons gained by naval experts in the 
war. It therefore afforded enthusiasts an opportunity of 
comparing American developments with what they had 
seen previously on the Hood and the Repulse. What was 
perhaps of more importance to Australians was that they 
were enabled to see how the American navy is dealing with 
the problem of enlistment in competition with high wages 
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in civilian occupations, and of training and retraining naval 
ratings under a short service system. ‘The desire for an 
Australian navy was stimulated by the visit of the American 
fleet in 1908, and it has been confronted with both these 
problems throughout its existence. But the main interest 
of the visit was that it was regarded as a gesture of friendship 
on the part ot the people of the United States towards the 
people of Australia. It was treated as such by the American 
admirals in their speeches, and was welcomed as such by 
Australian public men and newspapers, and by the people 
as a whole. No political significance attached to the visit, 
and none was sought to be given to it by the representatives 
of either country. During the visit the Federal Parliament 
adjourned so as to give members an opportunity of welcom- 
ing the fleet in their respective States. But most of the 
ceremonies and entertainments were non-political, the aim 
of the hosts being to allow two peoples who have so many 
ideals in common to be better acquainted with each other. 
The conduct of the American sailors made an excellent 
impression. ‘The presence of so many young men on shore 
leave might have been expected to lead to trouble, but of 
this there was no danger, and the sailors earned a high repu- 
tation for good humour, discipline and clean living. 


III. Stare Governors 


HE approaching end of Sir Matthew Nathan’s term 

of office as Governor of Queensland led the Govern- 
ment of that State in June last to initiate a movement for 
joint representations by the State Governments to the 
British Government in favour of the appointment of 
Australians to the office of State Governor. The project 
is a part of the “ fighting platform ” of the Labour party, 
and in this sense has been before the electorates. But it has 
not been made an “ issue ” at any election during the many 
years in which it has been included in the Labour pro- 
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gramme, partly because it has not been deemed important 
enough to evoke any strong opinion, and partly because 
such opinion as existed was not on party lines. However, 
the existence of Labour Governments in five of the six 
States of the Commonwealth, including New South Wales, 
makes the conditions peculiarly favourable for the con- 
sideration of a matter in which uniformity of system is, if 
not essential, at any rate desirable. 

The position of State Governors has been repeatedly 
discussed since the federation of the Australian colonies. 
In 1919 the Liberal Government of Victoria through the 
Treasurer, Sir William McPherson, who was then in Lon- 
don, informed the Secretary of State that “ there was a 
strong and growing feeling, which the Government shares, 
that in future, instead of appointing a Governor, the office 
might be occupied by an Australian Lieutenant-Governor ” ; 
and Lord Milner gave a sympathetic answer. 

The subject was raised again in 1920 during the con- 
ferences between the Secretary of State and the Labour 
Premier of Queensland (Mr. Theodore), and Lord Milner 
is reported to have given Mr. Theodore to understand 
that if a majority of the States declared in favour of a 
change in the method of appointing State Governors, the 
request would receive favourable consideration. In Jan- 
uary 1921, on the occasion of the departure of Lord Strad- 
broke to take up the Governorship of Victoria, Lord Milner 
publicly declared that the British Government would not 
hesitate to give effect to the wishes of the Australian States 
should it be clearly demonstrated that there was a unani- 
mous desire that in future the Governors of the States 
should be selected from residents in the Commonwealth. 

In the State of Tasmania, at the beginning of 1924, the 
question whether there should be an “ imported Governor ” 
or a “local Governor or Administrator ” was specifically 
raised by the Government in the Assembly on the esti- 
mates, and a vote by 14 to 12 in favour of a reduction by {1 
was taken as an expression of opinion against an “ imported 
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The matter was discussed almost exclusively 
from the standpoint of economy, and the Labour Premier 
agreed that “in better times it might be quite advisable 
to appoint a Governor.” The Legislative Council reduced 
the vote by a further f1 as an indication of their opinion 
in favour of an “imported Governor,” and the Assembly 
disagreed with the amendment by 10 votes to 9. Ultimately 
both Houses concurred in an address to the Crown in 
favour of an “imported Governor.” In Victoria during 
the present session a motion from the Labour party for the 
abolition of the office of State Governor was treated as 
involving the question of local appointments, and, opposed 
by the Government, was defeated on what was substan- 
tially a party vote by 29 votes to 27. The Victorian Gov- 
ernment accordingly dissociated itself from the movement 
initiated by Queensland. The incident is worthy of note, 
since it was clear in the debate that Liberal or National 
opinion was less favourable to change than it was reported 
to be in 1919. Sir William McPherson, who had pre- 
sented the views of the Government to Lord Milner in 
favour of the appointment of an Australian citizen, stated 
definitely that events which had occurred since 1919 had 
changed his mind on the subject. 

The position of State Governors was considered in this 
Review,* in September 1920, and reasons for and against 
various methods of appointment were there set out. In 
the face of the declarations of the Secretary of State, which 
no doubt would be endorsed by his successors, there is no 
disposition to regard the present mode of appointing 
Governors as a withholding of full self-government, par- 
ticularly in view of the practice of prior consultation 
de personis, which has long been in use. But there are 
many Australians who consider that peristence in the 
practice of looking overseas for a State Governor is evidence 
of a lack of confidence in ourselves, unworthy of a com- 


Governor.” 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 40, September 1920, pp. 901-904. 
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munity professing democratic principles, and that even if a 
change contains the risk that we may fare worse, we ought 
not to shrink from the discipline. For some of the dis- 
advantages which may be associated with local appoint- 
ments, reference may be made to the controversies which 
arose out of the appointment and the actions of 
Mr. Lennon as Lieutenant-Governor of Queensland.* 
Tasmania supplies more recent instances of a different 
kind. 

The interregnum in 1924 which preceded the arrival of 
Sir James O’Grady as Governor was marked by widespread 
dissatisfaction with the action of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in assenting to an Appropriation Bill in the form in which 
it left the Assembly, and in spite of the fact that it had 
been amended by the Legislative Council. In this case, 
the Lieutenant-Governor acted in accordance with the 
advice of his Ministers, with which apparently he con- 
curred. But when ill-health compelled the Lieutenant- 
Governor to take leave of absence, the Judge who became 
Administrator of the Government provided a sensation 
for all Australia by making five appointments to the Execu- 
tive Council without the knowledge of his Ministers. A 
vigorous protest from the Ministry and a refusal to concur 
evoked from the Administrator a proposal that the ap- 
pointments should be held over pending the consultation 
of the Colonial Office. But it was subsequently announced 
by the Premier that the Administrator had admitted his 
error and that the matter would go no further. 

In discussions on the subject of State Governors there 
is some confusion of proposals to abolish the office, and 
proposals which affect the method of appointment. The 
abolition of the office, not merely in name but in functions, 
is impossible without an amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution, since the Governor of a State is ‘there treated 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 40, September 1920, pp. 505-907. 
¢ Tue Rounp Taste, No. 59, June 1925, pp. 589-591. 
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as an integral part of the Constitution of the States. The 
Labour party has long had this in its Federal programme, 
where it is associated with other constitutional reforms 
designed to establish the supremacy of the Commonwealth 
Parliament in all matters and to remodel Australian 
government on South African lines. Mr. Hughes, too, 
when he declares that State Governorships are “ out of 
harmony with the spirit of the age” and, with State Agents- 
General, “lag superfluous on the stage,” is thinking of 
fundamental changes in the Commonwealth Constitution. 
The opponents of unification, on their part, tend to regard 
any alteration in the position of State Governors as impair- 
ing the constitutional status of the States and the Federal 
system itself. The practical question of the moment is not 
the abolition of the office in this sense ; it assumes a re- 
tention of the functions but involves their performance 
by some person who is an “ Australian citizen” and not 
“imported,” whether he be designated Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, or Administrator, a change which it is 
of course competent for the Crown to make without any 
alteration of the law. As yet, no explicit mode of selecting 
the “ Australian citizen ” has been adopted by the protagon- 
ists of change. Selection by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, on the analogy of Canada, would be out of accord 
with the very different relation of Commonwealth and 
State in Australia from the relation of Dominion and Pro- 
vince in Canada. Other objections apply to the sugges- 
tion that the Governor-General receive a commission as 
Governor of each of the States, which appears to contem- 
plate that the ordinary duties of signing documents and 
presiding at Executive Councils should be performed 
by a deputy, while the more discretionary duties should 
be performed by the Governor-General in person. That 
the State Chief Justice should be ex officio administrator 
of the Government has been found to involve serious 
interference with his judicial duties ; and the assignment 
of the functions of Governor to any office as of course 
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would raise so many objections as to be impracticable. 
In fact, no other mode of selection than by the State 
Government is practicable. No one doubts that there are 
* Australian citizens ” who could fill the office with dignity 
and discretion. But no one with any knowledge of politics 
can doubt that these qualities would have small weight 
against party exigencies and claims, particularly in view 
of a tendency to submit Cabinet questions to party meet- 
ings of the Government supporters in Parliament, and 
possible developments of the control of which there are 
already signs in Australia, of both Cabinet and its supporters, 
by some extra-Parliamentary body, with no guarantee for 
its representative character even in the party itself. A 
Governor or Administrator selected by Executive Govern- 
ment could command no general confidence as the con- 
stitutional head of the Government; and the repre- 
sentative of the Crown, which constitutionally stands 
above the divisions of party as a symbol of unity, would 
become an emblem of party itself. 

This would be so, even if the Governor had nothing to 
do but to follow the advice of his Ministers, to be the 
“rubber-stamp ” for executive acts and for assenting to 
legislation. But he has important duties—which demand 
the exercise of a personal judgment. In a political crisis 
he must determine whether a dissolution should be granted 
to a defeated Ministry, and to whom on the resignation 
of a Ministry the task of forming a new Ministry should be 
assigned. Even if established constitutional practice 
should be altered as to the first—which is not seriously 
desired either by the Legislatures or the electorates—the 
choice of successors is not a matter that can properly be 
left to an outgoing Ministry. In New South Wales there 
is still a nominee Legislative Council, and an uncertain 
discretion remains to the Governor as to making appoint- 
ments. In any State he may have to refuse to assent to 
proposed executive acts of an outgoing Ministry, such as 
appointments to office. Even in matters of law, while in 
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cases of doubt he must be guided by his law officers, there 
may be cases in which the illegality proposed is so flagrant 
that the Governor should decline to act on the advice 
presented to him—if, for instance, his Ministry should 
advise him to give the Royal Assent to a Bill which had 
notoriously not been passed by the Legislature. If, as 
Dicey says, the conventions of the Constitution rest ulti- 
mately on the law of the land, it can never be the Governor’s 
constitutional duty to do an illegal act. In short, the Gov- 
ernor is still the guardian of the law and of the Constitution : 
if he ceases to be these, he ceases to be the constitutional 
head of a Government in any real sense, and may become 
the mere instrument of usurpation and revolution. 

In all these matters the action of the best of “local” 
Governors would be liable to the suspicion of bias on the 
part of those who disagreed with it. But it is probable 
that a party Governor would be expected by his party 
to use his powers frankly for the advantage of his own party 
and the embarrassment of his opponents ; and a change of 
Government would almost certainly come to involve a 
change of Governor. 

Responsible government has rested so much on under- 
standings built up on Parliamentary experience that if 
it is to continue it must be either on their acceptance by 
both sides as part of the rules of the game or on some 
security outside party. The prominence of a Governor’s 
discretion in matters where the King appears to exercise 
none has been largely due to the less whole-hearted 
acceptance of the rules in the Colonies or Dominions 
than in Great Britain. With the sharper division of parties, 
and the growth of the direct influence of extra-Parliamen- 
tary organisations upon the action of government, the dis- 
position to throw over the rules which mitigated party 
warfare has increased. The security for constitutional 
government is thus likely to be more and not less associated 
with confidence in an impartial exercise of the powers of 
the Governor. In such an exercise of his powers the 
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Governor is not to be regarded as acting as the representa- 
tive of the British Government, or as an instrument of 
Imperial control. He is essentially a part of the machinery 
of self-government in a constitutional system which is not 
Presidential, and in which the successful assimilation of 
parties has been connected with their operation under a 
head who stands outside the parties. ‘The substitution of a 
party head in a State would be an alteration of the system 
not less radical than the abandonment of the hereditary 
character of the Kingship in Great Britain. It would 
involve the re-consideration of a number of constitutiona] 
relations in which the British model has been adopted ; 
the relation of the executive to the legislature, and the 
question of a Parliamentary or a rigid constitution. It is 
of course entirely for the State to determine the constitution 
under which it will live. But if the proposed change 
in the mode of appointing a Governor is a vital change of 
the Constitution it should not be made except after full 
consideration and upon an assurance that it is called for 
by the community. Itis not a matter merely to be arranged 
by the Colonial Office and the Government which for the 


moment is in power in a State. 
IV. MicRAaTION FROM SOUTHERN Europe 


N Act passed by the Federal Parliament during its 

present session marks a noteworthy development of 
the policy of regulating immigration into Australia. 
Hitherto the restrictive provisions of the Immigration Act 
other than those which relate to the moral or physical 
characteristics of the individual migrant have been admin- 
istered with the object of preventing an influx of population 
from Asiatic countries. The provisions are general in 
their terms. No race or country is specifically mentioned, 
but the test which legally may be applied to all migrants 
is in practice applied in such a way that all Asiatics are 
excluded except those who belong to certain classes, 
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merchants, students and tourists, or labourers under 
permits to work in the pearl fisheries, and who are admitted 
by virtue of temporary arrangements between the Common- 
wealth and their respective countries of origin. The 
amending Act gives the Government power by proclamation 
to name countries immigration from which is prohibited 
or restricted, to specify the extent of the restriction and the 
length of time for which it may apply and to limit the 
ports at which migrants from the specified countries 
may land. The grounds on which this power may be 
exercised are that restriction or prohibition is necessary 
on account of economic, industrial or other conditions 
existing within the Commonwealth for the time being, 
because the persons specified are deemed unsuitable for 
admission or because they are deemed unlikely to be readily 
assimilated or to assume the duties and responsibilities of 
Australian citizenship. 

The amending Act, like the principal Act, does not name 
any race or country but is avowedly aimed at giving the 
Government of the day power to restrict immigration from 
Southern Europe should the necessity for doing so arise. 
Mr. Bruce in introducing the Bill maintained that there was 
as yet no such necessity. Immigration is still sufficiently 
controlled by separate arrangements with the countries 
concerned. The Italian Government, which has a highly 
organised emigration department, has agreed to refuse 
passports to migrants who have not a certain amount of 
capital and are not nominated by some friend in Australia, 
who, if the immigrant intends to go to Queensland, the 
State most sought after, must be a landholder. The 
Maltese Government has agreed to restrictions which will 
prevent the number landing in any one State in any month 
being more than 20, the proper authorities in Greece, 
Albania and Jugo-Slavia have agreed to issue warnings of 
the difficulties before migrants who have no capital and 
speak no English, and to check the propaganda of shipping 
companies and immigration agents, and the British Consular 
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Service has given its co-operation at the request of the 
Australian Government. The result of these efforts is 
that there is at present no danger of Australian racial 
purity being affected by any stream of migrants or of any 
of the dangers arising which are contemplated by the new 
Act. The number of Italian immigrants landing in any 
one year was highest in 1924, and was then 4,492. The 
British immigrants for the past twelve months were about 
80 per cent. of the total, and the excess of births over 
deaths in Australia for the year was 82,000. The British 
stock is evidently holding its own, but Parliament has 
thought it necessary that the Government should be armed 
lest its general or local supremacy should at any time be 
endangered. 

The occasion for the amending Act and for the arrange- 
ments with foreign Governments was the passing of the 
United States Immigration Acts of 1921 and 1924. These 
Acts were both intended to reduce the quota of immigrants 
from Southern Europe, with the natural consequence that 
some portion of the stream has been diverted to Australia. 
The increase which followed the passing of the 1921 Act 
in America aroused protests in Australia, and the charge 
was made that a Nationalist Government was conniving at 
or inspiring an attempt to lower wages and the standard of 
living. The figures now published show conclusively, 
firstly, that the influx from Southern Europe has never been 
a serious danger, and, secondly, that it has already been 
effectively checked. Its influence, however, has been felt 
in one part of one State, namely, in Northern Queensland, 
and in one industry, that of sugar growing. There a 
number of Italians own farms and a number, most of whom 
are recent arrivals, are employed in farming and cane- 
cutting. Their position has recently been investigated on 
behalf of the Queensland Government, to whom a report has 
been presented by a Royal Commission. The report is on 
the whole favourable to the Italian colonists, certainly to 
those who came from the north of Italy. They have been 
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described as good colonists both by the present Premier 
of Queensland and by his predecessor, and they are 
evidently regarded as good unionists by the union officials. 
The defects charged in this report are four: that there is a 
tendency for the Italians to form clubs which prevent them 
from being assimilated with sufficient speed, that new 
arrivals remain on the farms of their countrymen where they 
work only for their food, that by concentrating in certain 
districts they are driving Australians from the occupation 
of cane-cutting which is seasonal and was formerly carried 
out by gangs passing from one district to another, that as 
new arrivals have not imbibed the union spirit and as a rule 
speak only Italian, it is difficult to ascertain whether or not 
they are observing awards or enactments relating to wages 
and hours of labour. 

Probably the Commissioner’s most serious comment on 
Italian immigration is that the number of new arrivals in 
Northern Queensland, some of whom had already been 
resident in the southern States, has aroused considerable 
anti-foreign feeling. He leaves, however, little doubt that 
the northern Italians are good colonists, and if settled on 
farms outside the sugar growing districts would be welcome 
additions to the population. Of the Greek, usually the 
restaurant keeper or the fishmonger of the country town, he 
says little that is good. 

The Commissioner suggests that Australia should follow 
the example of the United States and regulate immigration 
by fixing quotas. ‘The same scheme was favoured by some 
Opposition speakers in the Federal Parliament, where, 
however, discussion on the subject was curtailed owing to 
the interest aroused by the deportation clauses contained 
in this same Bill. Mr. Bruce’s answer was that the quota 
system could not be administered without the establish- 
ment of a consular service, which would involve very con- 
siderable expense. Probably all that is either necessary or 
advisable is being done at present by separate arrangements 
with European Governments. ‘The most serious objection 
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Admission of Indians to the Franchise 


to the amending Act which is based, though with some 
important differences, on a Canadian model, appears to be 
this, that in the future the immigrants from some one 
country may be particularised as objectionable, and 
thereby the very cause of offence may be given which 


Parliament in its immigration legislation has always sought 
to avoid. 


V. ApMIssION OF INDIANS TO THE FRANCHISE 


URING the last session of the Commonwealth Parlia- 

ment a Bill was passed admitting to the Federal 
franchise all adult natives of British India domiciled in 
Australia. Hitherto Indians, in common with other 
aboriginal natives of Asia, had been debarred from enrol- 
ment as electors of the Commonwealth unless they had 
been enrolled as electors for the more numerous House of 
Parliament of a State prior to the passing of the first 
Commonwealth Electoral Act in 1902, and had retained 
their State enrolment ever since. As the franchise has been 
open to Indians in four out of the six States both before and 
after 1902, and as the number of Indians resident in 
Australia is only 2,300, the disability has been felt only by a 
limited class, and by one not capable of making itself heard 
with effect at election time. But the object of the Bill was 
not so much to redress a grievance as to redeem a promise 
made by Australia, in common with other Dominions. 
Both in 1921 and in 1923, the Imperial Conference, while 
acknowledging the right of each Dominion to exericse 
complete control over the composition of its own popula- 
tion by means of restriction on immigration, resolved that it 
was in the interests of the solidarity of the British Common- 
wealth that the rights of Indians, domiciled in the Domin- 
ions, to citizenship should be recognised.* As a fulfilment 


The representatives of South Africa did not accept the resolution, 
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of this promise on the part of the Commonwealth the Bill 
was welcomed in the Federal Parliament by all parties. 
The number of Indians entitled to vote can never be large, 
for since the passing of the Immigration Restriction Act in 
1901 none have been admitted except under permits 
lasting for from two to four years, and they cannot become 
domiciled. 


VI. H.M.A.S. “ Brispane ”’? 1n CHINESE WATERS 


MOMENTARY stir was created early in July by 

reason of the anti-foreign rioting in China, and the 
presence in Chinese waters of the Australian cruiser 
Brisbane. The Brisbane arrived at Hong Kong at the end 
of June and for a time it seemed probable that she might be 
used in the hostilities that then appeared to be impending. 
The Brisbane was attached to the China squadron of the 
Royal Navy as an exchange cruiser in lieu of H.M.S. 
Concord which had been sent temporarily to Australia. 
This exchange of vessels, as also exchanges of personnel, is 
part of the deliberate policy of the Australian Government 
and is, of course, effected with the concurrence of the 
British Admiralty. The benefits, from the Australian 
point of view, lie in the wider opportunities of training 
afforded, as well as in increased facilities for co-operation by 
the vessels of both navies. 

Cable reports of the fighting in Canton indicated ex- 
tensive Chinese casualties from the fire of French, Portu- 
guese, and British naval forces which had endeavoured to 
beat off the attacks of the Chinese rioters upon the European 
quarter of Canton. No information was published as to 
whether Australian naval forces had or had not participated, 
as they might persumably have done by sending a landing 
party, though the Brisbane could not have gone up the river | 
itself, but the adjournment of the House of Representatives 
was moved by the leader of the Labour Opposition to 
discuss the matter. In the debate objection was taken by 
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the Opposition to the practice of exchanging naval units, 
and to the provisions for their control when the exchange 
had been effected. It was urged that, if the British 
admiral in command of the China squadron caused the 
Brisbane to fire upon a Chinese town, Australia would have 
committed an act of war without the authority or even the 
knowledge of the Australian Government or Legislature, 
It was also urged that the Canton riots were the result of 
the endeavours of Chinese workmen to improve their rates 
of wages and working conditions, and that any alien inter- 
ference in such a matter was unwarrantable. The Prime 
Minister in his reply showed how beneficial to the efficiency 
of the Australian navy was the system of exchange of 
vessels and personnel with the Imperial navy. He stated 
that while vessels were on exchange they were under the 
control of the Governments to which they are transferred, 
but that they are not to be used in action without the 
consent of the Government to which they belong, save in an 
urgent crisis. That was the general formula which, by 
agreement of both Governments, controlled the situation 
caused by an exchange of vessels. As to the particular case 
of the Brisbane, the Australian Government had, in fact, 
consented to her being used to protect the lives and property 
of British subjects in China. Mr. Bruce reminded the 
House that among those British subjects were included 
many Australians. 

So far as any public opinion on the incident was formed, 
there is little doubt that it supported the position of the 
Government. Nevertheless the occasion served to demon- 
strate the sensitiveness of a section of Australian opinion on 
the subject of the possibility of an “ Imperialistic entangle- 
ment ”—as even so doughty an Imperialist as Mr. W. M. 
Hughes characterised it. 





Australia 


VII. Finance 


OWARDS the end of July the Commonwealth | 

Government borrowed about {£20,000,000. Of this | 
£5,000,000 was raised in London and the remainder 
(75,000,000 dollars) in New York. The Federal Treasurer, 
Dr. Earle Page, stated that “ the sum of {6,500,000 will be 
paid to the States immediately for their several develop- 
mental programmes, and the balance of £13,500,000 will 
be used to pay off a Commonwealth overdraft in London 
and to finance the Commonwealth generally.” 

The reasons for borrowing in America—a new departure 
for the Commonwealth Government—were given by Dr. 
Earle Page. He explained that recent loans raised by the 
Dominions and public bodies in London showed that the 
market there was not capable immediately of absorbing all 
the flotations, and that after full inquiry it was deemed 
advisable by the Loan Council to follow the advice of 
“the best financial authorities in London ” and look to 
America for a portion of the present requirements. It 
seemed manifest, he said, that, had a large loan been 
placed in London, the favourable terms upon which the 
loan was being floated would not have been obtained. 
It is generally believed that an additional reason was the 
fear of the British Treasury and the Bank of England that 
a large London loan would lead to an export of gold and 
make it more difficult to maintain the newly re-established 
gold standard. 

Although the Loan Council was “ most reluctant to 
leave a market which had served Australia so well, and 
which may be looked on to supply a large portion of our 
future needs,” it seems quite possible that, as the New | 
York Press anticipates, a considerable part of those needs 
will be supplied by America. For England has not so 


much capital to invest as in previous years, and is being 
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urged by statesmen and economists to invest a greater 
proportion than formerly at home rather than abroad, 
whilst America is both able and willing to supply our 
requirements, as was shown by the response to this loan, 
which yields little over 5 per cent. as against the 7 or 8 
per cent. of many European loans. It seems unlikely that 
this would have any grave reaction upon Australian com- 
merce and policy, for, of course, a New York loan does not 
necessarily involve any increase of trade between America 
and Australia, whilst the tendency has been for the bulk 
of such loans to be eventually absorbed by London in- 
vestors. Nevertheless it is generally hoped that such a 
course will not be found necessary, and a reduction in the 
scale of public borrowing is urged, partly in order that 
London may be able to supply all or most of the future 
capital required from external sources. 

Indeed, the whole question of loan policy is arousing 
considerable interest in Australia. On June 30, 1915, the 
total indebtedness of the Commonwealth and States was 
£380,354,499, or £76 5s. 6d. per head of the population. 
On June 30, 1925, the corresponding figures were 
£967,197,079, or £165 per head. During this period the 
annual interest charge has increased, in round figures, 
from {12,000,000 to {£46,000,000, and is now equal to 
some two-thirds of the total revenue from Federal and 
State taxation. Moreover, this charge is almost certain 
to increase further even apart from any increase in the 
debt; for the average rate of interest payable at present 
is under 5 per cent. During the five years 1926-30 loans 
to the extent of nearly {300,000,000 fall due ({£131,000,000 
of this maturing in 1927); and the conversion of these 
loans, probably at a higher rate of interest, will add 
appreciably to the annual interest charge. For instance, 
the Commonwealth Government is at present inviting 
subscriptions to a loan of £67,000,000, bearing interest at 
5% per cent. This sum is needed to redeem the amount 
of 4% per cent. War Loan, raised in 1915-17, which falls 
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due upon December 15. Holders of this War Loan are 
invited to convert their holdings, and doubtless many of 
them will do so. The War Loan was free of both Federal 
and State income taxation; the present loan is free of 
State income taxation only. Nevertheless the whole 
operation, besides causing some disturbance in the money 
market, will clearly increase the interest burden. 

Certain considerations make the situation somewhat less 
gloomy. In the first place, the increase in the “ real 
burden ” has been rather less than the increase in the 
nominal burden. The index number of wholesale prices 
was 1,604 in 1915, and 1,826 in March, 1925. In the 
second place, probably more than half the total debt is 
held internally. In the third place, there are certain 
assets to set against the debt. The Commonwealth 
Government’s portion of the total indebtedness is just 
under £431,000,000. Some {311,000,000 of this is war 
debt, against which no tangible assets can be set, but most 
of the balance, together with almost the whole of the 
States’ debt, has been spent upon public works and deve- 
lopmental purposes. For instance, the States have spent 
over £275,000,000 upon railways and tramways, which in 
some other countries are owned by ordinary companies, 
and do not help to swell the total of public debt. Upon 
the whole, most of the loan money expended, whether it 
is represented by revenue producing assets or not, has 
tended to increase the productive capacity of the country. 

Despite these considerations, there is a very general 
feeling that the increase in the debt has been out -of pro- 
portion to the growth of development. In 1913, the debt 
was just over {300,000,000 ; the “ value of production ” 
was {218,000,000. Ten years later the debt had more 
than trebled, but the value of production had only increased 
to £373,000,000. Moreover, the debt seems certain to 
continue increasing, for both the Commonwealth and the 
States appear to regard the annual raising of loans for 


current expenditure upon “ public works ” and “ develop- 
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mental purposes ” as a settled part of their policy. It is 
difficult to see how this can be avoided without somewhat 
drastic changes in public finance, and, although doubtless 
it would be desirable to borrow less, this would involve 
curtailing expenditure or increasing taxation or both, and 
few Australian Governments which have done this during 
the last twenty years have survived. 

Reference has been made to the Loan Council. This 
body was formed in May 1923, and has advisory powers 
only. Its functions are to determine the order in which 
the Commonwealth, the States, and the various public 
bodies created by State Legislatures shall come on the 
market within Australia, and to advise each Treasurer as 
to the rate of interest and other terms and conditions on 
which loans should be floated. It is clearly desirable to 
co-ordinate Australian borrowing and to prevent the 
States from competing with one another or with the 
Commonwealth, especially in the case of internal loans, 
as has happened in the past. The Loan Council was until 
recently composed of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth 
and the Treasurers of the six States ; but when the Labour 
Government recently came into power in New South 
Wales, the Premier, Mr. Lang, decided to withdraw from 
the Council. He feared that this body might limit New 
South Wales’ borrowing, and that a large loan might need 
to be offered at a higher rate of interest than a smaller 
(State) one. His fears, however, do not seem well grounded, 
for the Council has advisory powers only, whilst, of course, 
it could, if deemed desirable, distribute its borrowings 
over the year. 


? 


Australia. September 29, 1925. 


PostcriPT. 

The Times (Nov. 18) foreshadows the election result as follows: 
Nationalists, 38; Country Party, 14; Labour, 23, if Mr. Theodore 
is defeated and the Country Party win Gwydir. Rosy Government 
prospects too are reported for the Senate.—Epb. 
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I. Tue Bupcer 


HE.. Finance Minister in presenting his budget to 

Parliament was in the happy position of being able 
to announce “ the first real surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture which has been realised since 1919-1920.” The 
revenue actually received amounted to £25,340,000, or an 
excess over the estimate of {1,106,000. The expenditure 
chargeable against revenue amounted to £24,540,000, 
leaving a surplus of £800,000. These figures, it must be 
understood, do not include the revenue and expenditure 
of the Railways and Harbours Administration. These 
have an independent budget of their own, which will be 
dealt with later. 

The increase in the revenue collections over the estimate 
was due mainly to an increase in the customs of {£247,000 
and in the income tax of £586,000. Both these figures 
reflect a marked and welcome improvement in the business 
of the country as compared with the conditions which 
have had to be reported by Finance Ministers in the 
budgets of the previous four years, and the new Govern- 
ment would be more than human if it did not claim for 
itself the credit for this improvement. But whatever 
we may think about that, the fact remains that the budget 
is now balanced, the revenues from mining leases, which 
by law are payable to the Loan Fund, but which were 
diverted during the years of depression to meet current 
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expenditure, have now been restored to their proper 
destination, and by a financial expedient, which will be 
discussed later, the accumulated deficits of these years of 
depression have been wiped out. 

The expenditure from loan funds during the year was 
£11,665,000 and the net borrowings during the year—1.¢., 
after allowing for repayments and conversions and for re- 
duction of the floating debt—amounted to £6,090,000, 
causing an increase in the total debt of the country from 
£208,232,000 to {£214,322,000, of which temporary loans 
on Treasury Bills and Loan Certificates account for 
£18,990,000. As against the amount of the debt shown 
above over {15,000,000 of Union stocks are held by the 
Public Debt Commissioners for the sinking funds belonging 
to various loans, so that the net amount of the national 
indebtedness comes out at just under £200,000,000. This 
includes the loan funds appropriated to the capital account 
of the railways and harbours and also to the debts of the 
four provincial Administrations, as these are limited to 
borrowing from the Union Treasury. The balance of 
provincial indebtedness outstanding is about £7,500,000. 
Of the total amount of this debt, roughly 70 per cent. is 
represented by assets which return the interest on the loan 
funds invested in them, while on the remaining 30 per cent. 
the interest has to be provided from taxation. 

The financial year of 1924-25 ended, as has been seen, 
with a surplus of £800,000. ‘This was applied, in accordance 
with the law, in the reduction of the accumulated deficits 
of past years which had been carried over on the revenue 
account, and at the beginning of that year amounted 
to {1,918,000. ‘The balance of these accumulations, 
£1,118,000, was disposed of by appropriating part of the 
surplus remaining in the hands of the Custodian of Enemy 
Property on the liquidation of his department. It may 
be remembered that the previous Government had dealt 
with the funds arising from the disposal of property vested 
in the Custodian of Enemy Property during the war by 
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returning these (after certain deductions had been made) 
to the previous owners of the property in the form of 
certificates of credit redeemable in 30 years carrying interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum. ‘These certificates were not 
made chargeable on the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Union, but only on the funds in the hands of the Custodian 
—they have, however, been regarded for all practical pur- 
poses as Government securities. The Treasury has now 
liquidated the Custodian’s fund and has taken over the 
assets and liabilities, so the certificates are now a direct 
liability of the Union. In the result it finds itself with a 
surplus of £3,419,000, which is to be used as follows— 
£1,118,000, as has been already stated, is to go to the 
extinction of the accumulated deficits on the revenue 
account ; £700,000 is to be spent on roads and boring for 
water; {200,000 for land settlement purposes, more 
especially in the mandated territory of South West Africa, 
and the balance will be used in the extinction of debt. 

For the new financial year the final figures of the 
estimated expenditure and revenue are—expenditure 
£26,546,000 and revenue £26,092,000, so that a deficit of 
£454,000 is anticipated. No provision is made to meet 
this. ‘The Minister, in that spirit of optimism which is 
customary at the opening of a financial year, hopes to make 
economies which will reduce the amount, or hopes that 
the revenue may be better than his estimates. So far 
there has been no visible sign of economies, so that it would 
seem that his trust is placed on the other contingency. 

When it became known that there was to be a surplus 
hopes were entertained that the new Government would 
signalise its first year of financial control by a reduction in 
taxation. The Labour party in particular had made great 
play with prospects of the limit of exemption from income 
tax being raised from £300 to £500. Hopes of an imme- 
diate return to the penny postage were widely cherished. 
In the end the only reductions which were granted were 
the abolition of the excise on pipe tobacco (this a concession 
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to the small grower of the lower grades of tobacco) and 
the return to the penny postage from January 1 next. 
These two remissions, however, were more than counter- 
balanced as regards the current year by estimated increases 
arising from the tariff rearrangements of £400,000 and from 
income tax adjustments of 200,000. This left the 
Treasury with an estimated gain on balance as regards 
taxation of £270,000. 

The estimates of expenditure disclose an increase of 
£2,200,000 over the preceding year. Of this, however, 
nearly {1,000,000 represents increased subsidies to the 
provinces under the new arrangement of their financial 
relations with the Union Government, which is described 
in a later part of this article. It is, therefore, in the 
nature of a transfer of the burden from the shoulders of 
the provincial taxpayer to those of the Union taxpayer. 
The policy of the previous Government was that the pro- 
vinces should be required, as part of a new arrangement, 
to bring about a considerable reduction in their expenditure. 
The arrangement made with them by the new Government, 
however, relieves them from this condition. The subsidy 
payable to each province by the Union Government is now 
based on a fixed amount per capita of the pupils in schools 
maintained or subsidised by the province, with an addition 
in the case of Natal and the Orange Free State of £75,000 
as a special subsidy in lieu of the £100,000 which was paid 
to each of these provinces under the Act of 1913 over and 
above the normal subsidy. It is probable, however, that 
the provinces, now that they have been for the time relieved 
of their financial troubles, may find the path of economy 
even harder to follow than before, and in that case they 
will either have to get the basis of the subsidy increased 
or proceed to raise additional revenue by taxation. 

The budget did not entail any new taxation on a serious 
scale, but it foreshadowed several important readjustments 
in existing fiscal measures. ‘The most important of them 
was a complete revision of the Customs Tariff. This 
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was dealt with in the previous number.* Next in import- 
ance to this was a revision of the system of native taxation, 
with a view to establishing uniformity in the taxation of 
natives throughout the Union, and at the same time to 
providing a fund for the extension of native education 
and for the improvement in other respects of native 
conditions. ‘The former Government had taken the first 
step in this direction by taking away from the Provincial 
Councils the right to impose taxation on natives. As 
a corollary to this the Financial Relations Act of 1922 
provided that the provinces should spend on native educa- 
tion not less than they had spent in the previous years, 
and that all additional expenditure would be provided by 
the Union Government out of funds which it was intended 
to raise by native taxation. ‘This provision has now been 
repealed, and the provinces are now left to make provision 
for native education with the assistance of grants out 
of the fund created by the new taxation on natives. 
For the year 1925-26, as the new taxes only come into 
force on January I, 1926, these grants will be paid from 
the Treasury, and will amount to £340,000, of which 
£240,000 will go to the Cape Province. 

The new native tax is a poll tax of {1 on every able- 
bodied male native who is not subject to income tax, 
and in addition a tax of ten shillings on every native 
occupier of a hut or dwelling in a native location. By 
native location is meant practically lands granted or reserved 
for the use of native communities. Natives who occupy 
lands on quit-rent title—7.c., in individual, as opposed to 
tribal, tenure—are exempt from this tax. This tax is called 
the “local” tax as distinguished from the general tax 
of {1, already mentioned. Of the revenue raised by the 
general tax, four-fifths is to go to the Treasury, as the 
equivalent of the revenue which it receives from the native 
taxes which are now being superseded. ‘The balance is to 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925, p. 820. 
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go to a fund called the Native Development Fund, from 
which are to be provided the grants to the provinces 
in aid of native education and advancement. The proceeds 
of the local tax are to go to the local Native Council 
established for the areas where the tax is collected and, 
where there are no such councils, to the Native Develop- 
ment Fund. The revenue to be derived from the general 
and local tax is estimated at {1,125,000 and {£290,000 
respectively. The new taxes will mean a substantial 
increase to the direct taxation of natives in the Cape 
and Natal. In the Transvaal, however, the natives 
living in urban areas will be relieved to the extent of {1 
per head. 

Another important measure of revision was the enact- 
ment of a uniform system of trade and professional licences 
for the Union. The revenue from these licences goes to 
the Provincial Councils, and the existence of different 
rates of duty as between one province and another gave 
rise to great inconvenience. The new Act imposes one 
schedule of licence duties for the whole Union, but the 
proceeds are handed over to the Provincial Councils. 

A new Consolidated Income Tax Act was passed, 
but the actual changes in the incidence of the tax are smal}. 
The dividend tax has been abandoned, and companies 
now pay tax at the full rate applicable to them on the 
whole taxable income without reference to its distribution 
as dividends. The estate duty introduced by the previous 
Government in 1922, which was strongly opposed by the 
Nationalist party, then in opposition, has been amended 
by raising the limit of exemption from £1,000 to £7,500 ; 
but the estimated loss of revenue is to be made up by a 
steepening of the graduated rates applicable to the larger 
estates. 

Except for the new arrangements as to preference in 
the Customs Tariff, the budget as a whole gave rise to 
little controversy. It was generally regarded as being 
based on sound and conservative principles, and the most 
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serious objections to it came from the Labour allies of 
the Government. The new Minister has thrown himself 
with energy into the work of his department, and has 
succeeded in passing through Parliament during last 


session an unusual amount of constructive fiscal legis- 
lation. 


Railways and Harbours 


The deficits accumulated on the revenue account of 
the Railway and Harbour Administration during the years 
of depression had been reduced at the end of the financial 
year 1923-24 to £770,000. The estimates for the year 
1924-25 forecast a surplus of £212,000, so that the year 
was expected to end with an accumulated deficit still 
on hand of £558,000. The actual results, however, 
were much better than the estimate. ‘The actual surplus 
at the end of the financial year, in spite of an unexpected 
increase in expenditure of about £240,000, mainly owing 
to damage by floods to the permanent way, amounted to 
£765,000, which brings the accumulated deficits to the 
negligible figure of £5,000. 

The estimates for the current year provide for a revenue 
of {23,783,000 from the railways, as against an expendi- 
ture on working expenses, depreciation, and interest on 
capital, of £23,278,000. For the harbours the revenue is 
£1,364,048, as against an expenditure of £1,190,000, 
and on the three steamships which are run by the 
Administration there is an estimated profit of £21,000. 
The net result, therefore, of the estimates for the Railway 
and Harbour Administration is a surplus of £700,000. 
Against this it is proposed to spend {500,000 on capital 
works and {£262,000 as a contribution towards a deficiency 
in Pension and Superannuation Funds, so that after pro- 
viding for the small balance of the accumulated deficits 
left undisposed of at the end of last year the Minister’s 
estimates for the current year show a deficit of £66,000. 
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With the return of the railways to profit-making con- 
ditions, a demand is being made for further reductions 
in railway rates. The rates are still from 35 to 40 per 
cent. above pre-war level, and in a country such as this, 
with no water transport, cheap railway freight is of vital 
importance. ‘Two things stand in the way of an immediate 
reduction. In the first place, there is a demand from the 
Labour side of the Government coalition for an all round 
eight-hours day for the operating staff, and for improved 
pension scales, and a general tendency to swell the number 
of European employees. Secondly, there is the fact that 
the Government has got Parliamentary sanction for 
the building of upwards of goo miles of new lines, the 
great majority of which will not, at any rate at first, be 
profit-earning, but, on the contrary, will be a drain on the 
remunerative portions of the system. 


Il. Tue Provincia, Experiment: A New Stace 


ECENT events in Canada and Australia would seem 

to point to a certain instability in federal constitutions 
as adopted in those Dominions. The history of the pro- 
vincial experiment in South Africa will show that even a 
constitutional union does not escape the same disturbing 
conflicts between the claims and necessities of the central 
Government and the pretensions of the local administra- 
tions. But in one important respect South Africa is more 
fortunately placed than her sister Dominions. She can 
deal with such difficulties without radical alteration of the 
Constitution. Hence the history of the provincial experi- 
ment is to be read in the reports of the proceedings of 
the Union Parliament and of the various Commissions 
which the Union Government has appointed from time to 
time to inqvire into its working. The whole of the 
present system could be abolished by Parliament within 
the powers which it possesses under the South Africa Act. 
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Although a strong body of opinion exists which would 
favour such abolition, no political party has yet dared to 
adopt the proposal as a matter of practical policy. Both 
Government and Opposition are agreed that the system must 
continue for the present and the practical problem remains, 
that of securing real control—especially financial control— 
by the Union Government over the provinces, without 
impairing the efficiency of the provincial administrations. 
The policy of the Smuts Government during the long 
depression was to force economy in provincial administra- 
tion by curtailing subsidy. The resulting outcry against 
“ starvation ” of provincial services and against the accom- 
panying threat of increased provincial taxation was one 
of the main causes of the late Governmert’s downfall. 
Hence the present Government entered upon office pledged 
against any radical handling of the provincial system and 
in favour of an increase of subsidy. 

In the March issue of THe Rounp Taste* an account 
was given of the basis of settlement which was adopted by 
a Conference of Union Ministers and provincial representa- 
tives towards the end of last year. ‘This settlement has now 
been carried into effect, with very little alteration, by the 
Provincial Subsidies Act which was passed in the recent 
Parliamentary session. As the main details of this settle- 
ment have already been given (in the March issue), and 
some of them are referred to elsewhere in the present issue, 
it will be sufficient here to indicate the chief provisions of 
the recent Act, and to speculate a little on the probable 
consequences. 

1. Provincial subsidy is now calculated on a basis repre- 
sented by the “ reasonable” cost of the administration of 
education so far as this is carried on by the provinces. The 
calculation is determined by a scheme of capitation grants 
as laid down in a schedule of the Act for each type of pupil 
in each province. It should be noted that the subsidy 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 58, March 1925, p. 394. 
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thus voted is not appropriated by Parliament to the purposes 
of education. The cost of education is merely the basis on 
which the subsidy is calculated.* The money itself goes 
into provincial revenue to be employed as the provincial 
authorities determine. 

2. A further schedule specifies in detail the forms of 
taxation which Provincial Councils are still permitted to 
impose. These include, inter alia, licences, auction dues, 
wheel-tax, amusements tax, totalisators, taxes on persons, 
importers’. licences, and taxes on companies (excluding 
mutual insurance companies). Further, even within this 
range, powers are restricted. Licences are to be made 
uniform throughout the Union. Provincial income tax is 
to be limited by a fixed maximum ratio to the amount 
payable as Union income tax. Taxes on companies and 
importers’ licences are also limited by a fixed maximum. 

A special provision made in the case of the Transvaal 
Employers’ Tax is illuminating, not to say ingenious. It 
is provided that the total subsidy payable to the Transvaal 
shall be reduced by an amount equivalent to the proceeds 
of such Employers’ Tax so far as it arises in respect of 
persons engaged in mining. So the Transvaal Provincial 
Council preserves its right to tax the mines in this form 
and at the same time loses all financial reason for doing so! 
The insertion of such a provision opens up interesting 
possibilities. If there are to be many more instances where 
the Union Government finds it administratively unde- 
sirable that a province should impose a certain tax and 
politically undesirable to forbid it to do so, we may see 
quite a little list of taxes which provinces may impose 
provided they draw no profit from them ! 

The general prescription of the taxes which a province 
may levy is, in form, a repeal of the provision of the South 
Africa Act, which grants to the provinces general powers 


* But it is a proof of the fact that “education other than higher ” is 
the sheet-anchor of the whole provincial system. 
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of direct taxation. For this reason the new Act must be 
specially reserved for the King’s consent. 

The effective substance of the Act is to be found in the 
two main provisions above described. It remains now to 
indicate certain consequences, some certain and immediate, 
others more remote and less certain. 

Provincial subsidy goes up to nearly {£5,400,000, an 
increase of about £950,000. If we add to this a sum of 
£188,000 in respect of institutions for “ vocational ” 
education transferred from provinces to Union, we get, 
as a result of the whole transaction, an increase of nearly 
£1,140,000. The normal increase of subsidy under the 
earlier Act would have been about (£126,000. Hence we 
are faced with a net increase of over a million. Against this 
has to be set about £160,000 saved to the provincial 
taxpayer by the abolition of certain taxes, and the amount 
may be more. Whether there will be other savings on 
actual provincial expenditure is not at all certain. The 
amounts which the provinces will save on the transferred 
vocational schools will probably be diverted to other 
expenditure. And the “ vocational ” institutions may well 
cost the Union Government more than the £188,000 which 
appears on the estimates. It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the total cost of government has been increased 
by an amount that cannot be much less than a million as 
a result of the settlement. Revenue is buoyant just now 
and economic prospects are good. But the capitation basis 
must involve considerable automatic increase of the subsidy 
each year and experience shows that the provinces spend 
to the limit of their resources. The Minister of Finance 
in introducing the Bill was obviously a little uneasy, in 
spite of an attitude of resolute optimism. 

The political possibilities of the new system may be even 
more momentous than the financial ones. For, on the one 
hand, Parliament votes away to the provinces one-fifth 
of the national revenue to be spent in ways which are not 
really under Parliament’s control, while, on the other hand, 
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the provinces raise a smaller proportion than ever of the 
money they spend. If we add to increased subsidy the 
amount accruing from “assigned” taxes—t.¢., taxes levied 
by the Union Government, but assigned to the provinces— 
we get an amount which, in the case of certain provinces 
at least, must cover 80 or 85 per cent. of their total expendi- 
ture.* This fact reduces to very little the force of the 
Minister’s reply to an objection against provincial extrava- 
gauce that the taxpayers could turn out the Provincial 
Council. In so doing they would not be turning out the 
body which really raised the money. There can be no 
doubt that the pretensions and paraphernalia of Provincial 
Councils are now more than ever out of proportion to their 
real authority and responsibility. 

Another factor which is certain to grow in importance 
is that of expenditure oneducation. In some form or 
other Parliament has set aside this year for education very 
nearly one-fourth of the totalrevenue. Over the expenditure 
of a great deal of this it exercises very little real control, 
for there is no central education authority with a function 
similar to that of the Board of Education in England. 
Moreover, the attempt to separate out from the rest 
* vocational ” education and to transfer it to Union may 
lead to confusion and waste. It will certainly lead to 
increased expenditure. In the debate General Smuts 
emphasised what has long been realised by those who have 
studied the matter, that South Africa is so placed that she 
must inevitably spend heavily on education. The coming 
industrialisation of a country so complex socially and 
economically, and so widely varying in its standards of 
life, must bring with it the gravest dangers to the very 
existence of a civilised order. As one weapon of defence 
we are to have a very powerful Wages Board (as described 
in another section). But in well-planned and wisely 
administered schemes of education must lie the chief hope 


* The old story outside of the Cape: central funds and local powers of 
expenditure. 
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of security. The danger is not that too little may be spent, 
but that it may be spent to too little effect owing to the 
want of co-ordination that arises from the absence of a 
central administrative authority to control the expenditure 
of the money voted by a central legislative authority. 
Further, the new problems that will arise as industrialisation 
proceeds require a single-minded authority in close and 
vital touch with the all-powerful economic facts, if education 
is to be wisely adjusted to its proper ends. Of the lack 
of such adjustment, particularly on the economic side, we 
are becoming painfully conscious. 

It seems to have been generally felt in the debate that 
the provincial system was now to have its last chance. 
Indeed the Minister of Finance practically said as much. 
More and more we are becoming conscious of the inade- 
quacies and unrealities of the system, and of the extent to 
which its development has departed from the intentions 
of its founders. On the historical side General Smuts 
was most illuminating. He said: 

I don’t believe that the provincial system was a fundamental 
part of the South Africa Act. I don’t think it was so conceived 
by those who took part in the National Convention, and the character 
of the arrangements made in the South Africa Act make it clear that 
the step was not final. The financial part of the provincial arrange- 
ment which was most important and difficult was left over to be 
dealt with by Parliament at some subsequent date. We may take 
it the provincial system, as embodied in the South Africa Act, 


was an experiment, and was looked upon as an experiment to be 
justified by the course of events. 


And again :— 


The system as embodied in the South Africa Act was largely the 
work of Mr. Merriman and myself, but we looked upon it as an 
experiment to be resorted to in order to satisfy the feelings of 
the two smaller provinces. Our idea was different from what has 
eventuated. Our idea was that the Provincial Councils should 
be entrusted with a number of important functions, essentially 
of a non-party character. The basic idea we had was that party 
politics would not become a prominent idea of the provincial 
system. 
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If the.expression is permissible, let us say, “ grease 
to ease the slide into Union.” But the grease has become 
sadly contaminated with party grit and has failed to achieve 
its predestined function. The experience of the next few 
years will probably be either that the friction of the grit 
may force the elements apart to the point of Federation as 
against Union or, as is more likely, the decline in prestige 
of Provincial Councils, and the increasingly urgent need 
‘for authoritative control in vital matters will compel 
centripetal force to do what the method of the greased 
slide has failed to do. And grease is certainly expensive ! 


III. Tue Waces Act oF 1925 


O the student of social legislation who regards the 

Dominions as experimental laboratories in which he 
may find examples of the most advanced types of labour 
regulations in force in the British Commonwealth, or for 
that matter in the whole civilised world, Australia and 
New Zealand rank first. They are followed at a distance by 
Canada, and last of all, so far in the rear as to be almost an 
exception to the generalisation, by South Africa. Apart 
from the mines, industrial developments are very recent 
growths in South Africa, resulting as they have from the 
difficulties of obtaining supplies of manufactures during 
the war. The trade union movement, however, has grown 
as rapidly as industrial development since 1914, and in 
recent years an increasing proportion of the time of the 
Union Parliament has been occupied with industrial 
legislation. South Africa has been making up the leeway, 
and the new Department of Labour is already entrusted 
with as many important Acts as its present staff can 
administer efficiently. In 1918 were passed the Factories 
Act and the Regulation of Wages, Apprentices and Im- 
provers Act (now repealed and superseded by the Wages 
Act of 1925), in 1921 the Juveniles Act, in 1922 the Appren- 
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ticeship Act, in 1924 the Industrial Conciliation Act, and 
this year the Wages Act. 

The new Wages Act contains one or two novel pro- 
visions which fully uphold the reputation of the Dominions 
for originality in this special sphere of legislation. It will 
not come into operation until the report of an economic 
and wage Commission which is at present receiving 
evidence has been published, and it would consequently 
be out of place here to attempt to pass judgment upon 
the machinery which is to be set up, for its precise method 
of application has still to be made clear ; but nevertheless 
a brief summary of the present position will not be inap- 
propriate. 

With the exception of the Regulation of Wages Act 
of 1918, the attitude of the South African Government 
has been to abstain from interference with questions of 
wages, hours and working conditions, leaving them to be 
settled by bargaining between the employers and the 
employed. The 1918 Act applied to women and young 
persons in certain occupations, but it has proved inadequate. 
The Wages Boards set up did good work, but, partly from 
fear of the consequences, the employees in the trades 
affected were not able to secure satisfactory representation. 
In pre-Union days there was little need for conciliation or 
arbitration machinery outside the Transvaal, and Canadian 
rather than Australian precedents were followed in the 
Transvaal Industrial Disputes Prevention Act of 1909, 
which made provision for conciliation machinery, resulting 
in the formation of joint boards of reference in various 
industries. After the Rand disturbances of 1922 the 
Mining Industry Board recommended the establishment 
of permanent conciliation machinery for the gold and coa] 
mines, and these came into operation on October I, 1922. 
The principle was extended to all undertakings, excepting 
the public service and agriculture, by the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act of 1924, which provided for the establishment 
of Industrial Councils, or of conciliation boards, consti- 
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tuted in the usual way, and possessing the usual powers 
of appointment of umpires in certain cases. 

Whilst it has been fully realised that compulsion in any 
form is as likely to make disputes as it is to solve them, 
there has nevertheless been a fair amount of agreement 
that conciliation machinery in itself is not enough. Trade 
unions are loth to yield the tactical advantage which they 
may enjoy by a sudden stoppage of work, and the 1924 Act 
forbids a strike pending a decision by the Industrial Council. 
On the other hand, either side might obstinately refuse 
both to make a concession and to submit the dispute to 
arbitration. Yet a provision for compulsory arbitration 
becomes farcical if a large body of men refuse to accept 
the award, and the presence of such a provision on the 
statute book will be injurious to the general respect for 
law if it is to remain a dead letter. In his discussion of 
the relative merits of conciliation and arbitration, when 
moving the second reading of the Wages Bill, on March 30 
this year, the Minister of Labour showed that he was 
fully alive to the dangers: “I feel that we cannot rely 
entirely on the one principle or the other; we must 
accustom ourselves to use possibly a little of both ideas.” 

The element of compulsion is introduced by the Wages 
Act. Its relation to the Industrial Conciliation Act is 
not unlike that of the English Trade Boards to the Whitley 
Councils. Employers and employed can escape from the 
vigilance of the Wages Board by making their organisations 
sufficiently effective for registration under the 1924 Act. 
Industrial Councils on a national scale are already estab- 
lished in the printing and the building industries, and a 
local council exists for the tailoring industry of Pretoria 
and the Witwatersrand. The Wages Act provides ma- 
chinery, more effective than that of the Regulation of 
Wages Act of 1918 which it replaces, for those trades and 
occupations which do not at present come within the scope 
of the Conciliation Act or of the Apprenticeship Act. 

The problem of maintaining civilised standards of life 
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in unorganised occupations is more readily understood 
by the general public in South Africa, where the bulk of 
the population lives below that standard, than it has been 
in England, where it has affected few people outside the 
slum areas in the industrial districts. The Minister of 
Labour’s speech on the second reading of the Wages Bill 
sums up graphically the anxiety which fills the minds of 
a large section of the white population :— 


In the competitive wage production system, in a situation such 
as we have in South Africa, the lower civilisation will gradually 
drive out the higher civilisation. I believe there is room in South 
Africa for all of us, but I cannot understand any man who can 
dream that it can be in the long run good for either the civilised 
or uncivilised inhabitants of South Africa that the civilised popu- 
lation of South Africa should fail to keep their end up and have 
fullest opportunities for expansion in the country, which is their 
own. ... If our civilisation is going to subsist we look upon 
it as necessary that our industries should be guided so that they 
afford any man desiring to live according to the European standards 
greater opportunities of doing so, and we must set our face against 
the encouragement of employment merely because it is cheap and 
the wage unit is low. This Bill is designed as one that will help 
in raising the status and efficiency of the worker. 


Under the Act a single Wages Board is to be established 
for the purpose of advising the Minister. Including the 
Chairman, it will consist of three members, and in the 
original Bill it was intended that the Board should be the 
sole body operating for all industries throughout the 
Union. Thereby, at, the cost of preliminary congestion, 
it was proposed to avoid the lack of co-ordination of 
guiding principle and the predominance of local opinion, 
which it was feared might result from the existence of 
several boards operating for different industries in different 
areas. If one bears in mind how imitative of each other 
similar bodies throughout the Empire have been in their 
wage regulations, the danger of one local board striking 
out on very original lines seems to be somewhat exaggerated. 
In committee a clause was inserted to make provision for 
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the setting up of ad hoc divisions of the Wages Board, each 
to consist of one of the permanent members and two 
others, to investigate and report to the Board on any part 
of its work. 

For obvious reasons which, unfortunately, have nothing 
to do with the merits of the case, and which the Minister 
wisely made no attempt to elaborate, the Act is not to 
apply to agricultural, horticultural or pastoral pursuits. 
It is perfectly clear that there is no other field offering the 
same opportunities for the increased employment of white 
wage-earners if the wage offered were sufficient for the 
maintenance of a civilised standard of life. It must not, 
however, be imagined that the present Government is 
unique in its attitude towards the farming community. 
In addition to farm employees, domestic servants in private 
households and persons in the government and railway 
services are exempted from the provisions of the Act as 
a result of an amendment. 

The Wages Board is to investigate and report to the 
Minister on any matter of wages or rates or conditions of 
work referred to it by the Minister, or by registered 
associations of employers or employed if the Minister so 
directs (1.¢., where he is satisfied that use of the con- 
ciliation machinery is not possible), or on application 
by a sufficiently representative number of employers or 
employed. The conditions, such as the cost of living and 
“the ability of employers . . . tocarryon ... 
successfully,” which are to guide the Board in its investi- 
gations are laid down, and an amendment provides that 
where the Board 


cannot recommend . . . a wage or rate upon which such 
employees may be able to support themselves in accordance with 
civilised habits of life, it shall make no recommendation in regard 
to such wages or rates, but shall report to the Minister on the 
conditions in such trade, and the reasons for its decision. On 
consideration of such report the Minister may direct the Board to 
make such recommendation as it may deem fit. 
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It has power to subpcena witnesses and, except where it 
otherwise directs, its proceedings are to be held in public. 

The power of making the awards remains with the 
Minister. He may fix minimum wages for any class of 
employee, the maximum proportion of juveniles to adult 
workers in any factory, the ascending wages and conditions 
of training of juveniles (excepting where the Apprenticeship 
Act applies), and decide any other matter where wages or 
working conditions are involved. Such decisions are to 
be “in accordance with any report or recommendations 
of the Board or a majority thereof.” At least one month’s 
notice of any determination is to be given, to allow time 
for objections to be lodged, and if these are “ deemed by 
the Minister to be of a serious nature” the Board shall 
investigate the complaint and report. Heavy penalties 
are prescribed for contravention of the Act, and employers 
are required to maintain records available for examination 
by the factory inspectors. 

It is anticipated that the Wages see when it gets to 
work will proceed very cautiously, and that any adjust- 
ments of wages that it recommends will take the form of 
raising the general level of wages nearer to that which 
good employers are already paying. The Economic and 
Wage Commission now sitting is to provide a guide in its 
report for the deliberations of the Wages Board. The 
members of the Commission include Mr. Stephen Mills, 
C.M.G., an experienced Australian civil servant, as 
Chairman, and Professor Henry Clay of Manchester 
University, and its terms of reference are to receive evidence 
and report as to :— 


1. The range of wage rates and earnings in the Union. 

2. The differentiation of wage rates according to age, sex, 
experience, responsibility and skill, and also according to special 
conditions and the terms of service imposed by law. 

3. The procedure by which wage rates are settled. 

4. The relation of money wages to real wages and the adjustment 
of money wages to variations in the cost of living. 
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5. The industrial and commercial conditions affecting the amount 
of wages. 


6. The effect of wage standards upon the distribution of labour 
between different occupations. 

7. The influence of public wage regulation upon industrial 
development. 

8. The need for wider scope for the youth of the country and 
the effect of the existing conditions in South Africa upon their 
opportunities of entry into and training in industrial employment. 


South Africa. October 1925. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Fuston: “ Tue Barrin’ 0’ THE Door” 


HE negotiations for the fusion of the Reform and 

Liberal parties were still proceeding when the twenty- 
first Parliament of New Zealand opened its fourth session 
on June 25, 1925. These negotiations dominated and 
coloured the debates of the earlier part of the Session 
and gave them an air of unreality. The view of the man 
in the street was well expressed by the Otago Daily Times 


(Dunedin) on July 28, in a leading article headed “ Cutting 
each other’s throats,” when their failure had been 
announced : 


An opportunity for the consolidation of the parties into one 
powerful organisation that would have commanded the support of a 
vast majority of the electors was presented this session that was 
more favourable than had ever before been offered, and an atmo- 
sphere was created that was entirely propitious. To the great 
disappointment of the country the politicians deliberately rejected 
their opportunity. It passes the understanding of plain people, 
who know little or nothing of the influences by which politicians 
are affected, that such a great chance of creating an organisation of 
overwhelming strength was sacrificed. 

The electors, for their part, must be thoroughly disgusted with 
the trend in politics. For the sake, however, of the ordered pro- 
gress of the country it is imperative that a merger of the anti- 
Socialist parties shall be brought about. The slate will, sooner or 
later, have to be wiped clean so that fresh negotiations may be 
undertaken. And the longer they are postponed the greater cause 
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for satisfaction will be afforded to the Socialists. We are not at all 
sure, however, that the politicians themselves can be safely trusted 
to effect the necessary adjustments. Too many of them are con- 
cerned about their personal advantage rather than about the public 
interest. A conference of business men, representative of the two 
parties, with no axes of their own to grind, could settle the whole 
arrangement in the course of half an hour. Unless that is done 
before the elections the Socialists stand to win several seats that 
would not be secured by them in contests in which the votes 
against them were not split. 


It was considered last year that the stumbling blocks to 
fusion were Mr. Massey, the Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Wilford, the leader of the Liberal party. Death removed 
Mr. Massey to the regret of all parties and Mr. Wilford 
voluntarily expressed his willingness to efface himself, 
so that the way seemed clear. The Conference of four 
members from each side, referred to in the last number of 
Tue Rounp Tastz,* drew up a report which was sub- 
mitted to caucuses of both parties. The plain man 
naturally thought that the object of fusion was to form at 
once a new national party, with a common policy, represen- 
tative of both the fused parties in the Cabinet, and an 
organisation that would arrange that Reform and Liberal 
candidates should not oppose each other in the same 
electorate and should not by splitting votes make a present 
of the seat to the Socialist candidate. The Liberal dele- 
gates at the Conference raised the question whether 
fusion, if agreed upon, would come into operation at once 
and received for answer the following resolution of the 
Reform caucus: “That the question of reconstruction 
be left entirely in the hands of the Prime Minister.” 
Mr. Wilford wrote to Mr. Coates on July 3 asking whether 
if fusion were accomplished the new party would be imme- 
diately called into being and a new Ministry constituted 
by the latter from the new party under his constitutional 
right as leader thereof. Mr. Wilford pointed out, what 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925, p. 849. 
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seemed obvious, that it was impossible for the Liberals 
to resolve to join up at some undetermined future date. 
To that request Mr. Coates replied on July 7 that he did 
not think that the reconstruction of the present Govern- 
ment and the formation of a new Government was prac- 
ticable at the present juncture. He continued : 


As you are aware, in my public statement of May 30 last I under- 
took that “ The policy which my late distinguished predecessor laid 
down in general, and which a large number of members were elected 
to support, is to be maintained. It is not the intention of the 
Government to propose any radical deviation from that policy.” 
It seems to me, therefore, that the Government’s first duty is to 
carry out this pledge. When that work is completed, with the help, 
I hope, of your party, we should then go to the electors and ask them 
to return a strong and stable Government in order to carry out a 
national progressive policy which will conserve both the peace and 
prosperity of the Dominion.* I should also add that very complete 
organisation by my party has been effected throughout the country, 
and candidates selected to whom support has been promised, and 
it would be impossible, if fusion were immediately effected, to 
recognise adequately these commitments and at the same time make 
due allowance for the members of your own party who have thrown 
in their lot with our party. For the foregoing reasons, therefore, 
I am unable to agree to an immediate reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment. I suggest that a solution of the difficulties presenting them- 
selves in the electorates may be best realised by an examination by 
representatives of our respective organisations in the individual 
electorates. Should you so desire, I am quite ready to discuss in 
further detail matters in relation to the negotiations that have been 
recently under review by the two parties. 


Mr. Wilford in his letter of July 9 melodramatically 
declared that Mr. Coates had “ banged, bolted and barred 
the door to the creation of that national party which we 
believe the country requires.” 


* Mr. Coates has since won the election. Some returns have still to 

come in, but The Times (November 6) gives the latest results as follows : 
Reform (Government) party.. ats Be 2 55 
Labour = is sie ie oe 
Nationalists and Liberals re “ es ae 
Independent ., 2° ; os oe 2s 
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Mr. Coates on the same day expressed his willingness to 


continue pourparlers, but reiterated that 


For the remainder of the present session I am pledged to complete 
the programme of my predecessor, and not the programme of a new 
party. Thereafter I will submit myself to the electors, asking all 
those who believe in strong and stable government, with a national 
progressive policy, to stand in behind me, and to afford me their 
united support. 


Thereupon with a flourish of trumpets Mr. Wilford 
announced that henceforth the Liberal party would be 
the national party. The Evening Post (Wellington), 
in a leading article headed “ Banging the Door,” on July 15 
says that 


the reference to the burying of the political hatchet and the welcom- 
ing of proposals for a friendly merger in Mr. Coates’s statement of 
May 30 cannot have conveyed to anybody the idea that it was only 
a deferred truce that would be considered. Nor is it easy to suppose 
that when Mr. Coates referred in a friendly way to the proposals for 
“ burying the political hatchet ” his own idea was that during the 
present session and during the election campaign the Reform hatchet 
must still be buried as deeply as possible in the skulls of the Oppo- 
sition, and that any proposals for burying it in a happier sense must 
relate to a politically remote and quite incalculable future. If that 
had been the Prime Minister’s meaning, would he have deemed any 
present negotiations worth while? And if he had made it clear, 
would anybody else have so deemed them ? 


The Post concludes by still hoping for at least some 
working arrangement which will remove or obviate the 
grave dangers of another three-cornered fight. 

According to Mr. Wilford’s statement to the House on 
July 14, the Liberals would have placed in the Minister’s 
hands “ the power of re-appointing every man he has got 
as Ministers without appointing one of our party.” Further, 
at the moment that the negotiations were necessarily con- 
cluded by Mr. Coates’s “ door banging,” the Reformers and 
Liberals were discussing the questions of the candidates 
in the field and the difficulties in the electorates. 
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According to Mr. Hawken, the member for Egmont, at 
one stage in the negotiations the Reformers suggested that 
they should have eight representatives and the Liberals 
four in the Cabinet, but the Liberals asked for five, without, 
however, making this a condition of fusion. 

Whatever the rock may have been upon which the nego- 
tiations split, whether the difficulty of getting Reform 
Ministers to make way in the Cabinet for Liberals or of 
inducing candidates of both parties to withdraw, as rumour 
has suggested, the impression given at an early stage of the 
negotiations by those behind the scenes was that negotia- 
tions, in so far as the Reform party was concerned, were 
never intended to succeed, but were mere camouflage. 
That, owing to the attitude of the Prime Minister and the 
utterances of the Ministers for Lands and Labour, is the 
impression that has been left upon the public, with whom 
the mana of the Prime Minister has in consequence declined, 
while the prestige of Mr. Wilford throughout the country 
has correspondingly increased. The latter is generally 
acknowledged to have made a generous gesture of self- 
denial and at the same time to have outmanceuvred his 
opponent. But unless the organisations of the rival 
parties in the electorates have more sense than the poli- 
ticians they run the risk of presenting several seats to the 
Labour party, in which case the number of those left to 
fuse will be appreciably diminished. The question of 
fusion was the subject of two amendments to the address 
in reply. The first by Mr. Atmore, the member for 
Nelson, expressed the necessity in the best interests of the 
Dominion for the immediate formation of a strong stable 
national Government. 

To this amendment Mr. Fraser (Labour) moved an 
amendment that it was desirable in the interests of the 
Dominion that the three party system should come to an 
end and that the proposed union between che Reform and 
Liberal parties should be consummated. 

Both amendments in accordance with the usual practice 
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and in spite of the negotiations for fusion that were still 
proceeding were treated as motions of want of confidence. 
Mr. Fraser’s was defeated by 51 to 16 and Mr. Atmore’s 
by 34 to 30, the Liberal and Labour members voting 
together in support of the latter amendment. 


II. RetrrEMENT oF Mr. Witrorp 


HE announcement that the negotiations for fusion 

had failed was shortly followed by Mr. Wilford’s 
resignation of the positions of leader of the Liberal party 
and leader of the Opposition. It was known for some 
time past that he was in poor health and his medical 
advisers have ordered him a complete rest. He has, 
however, announced his intention of standing for the 
Hutt electorate at the elections this year and the Reform 
party in view of the circumstances has determined not to 
oppose him. Mr. Wilford has been for twenty-six years 
without a break a member of the House of Representatives 
and for 23 of those years has represented the Hutt elec- 
torate. During the war he was Minister for Justice in the 
national Ministry and proved himself an able adminis- 
trator and a staunch Imperialist. Finding himself the 
Leader of the Opposition when Mr. Massey’s majority in 
the House was reduced to three it was not unnatural for 
him to cherish the ambition of being himself Prime 
Minister when the whirligig of time brought its revenge. 
When, however, the opportunity presented itself of uniting 
the Reform and Liberal parties, whose aims and ideals are 
now practically the same, he distinctly declared that he 
would not hold office in any new Cabinet that might be 
formed. Of this action the Evening Post (Wellington) 
said on August 13 :— 


Whether Mr. Wilford’s retirement now is temporary or per- 
manent, we believe that the public in later years will find nothing 
finer in a long career than the way in which he, with many of the 
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qualities for high office, with long experience and service, voluntarily 
effaced himself and put aside his own unsatisfied ambitions in an 
effort to attain the unity which he believed to be for the good of the 
country. That effort, we are convinced, was entirely sincere. 


Mr. Wilford has been succeeded in both positions by 
Mr. G. W. Forbes (Hurunui), a dour and dogged fighter, 


but not of a temperament calculated to inspire enthusiasm 
in his followers. 


III. Imperrat Retatrons—Continuous ConsuLTATION 


MONG the ingredients of the olla podrida that the 
debate on the address in reply furnishes, Imperial 
relations were almost lacking. In the Legislative Council, 


however, Sir J. R. Sinclair on July 2 asked some pertinent 
questions. 


Does the step (he said) taken by Prime Ministers, when each 
separately signed the Treaty of Versailles, with all that so signing 
implies, make for Empire unity? I am afraid it does not... . Can 
an Empire continue if each of its parts has independent status, 
only one voice on questions of foreign policy being possible ? Have 
tracks been blazed that may lead in different directions ? We know 
what our status was. Who shall define it to-day ? Was not the 
British Empire more securely knit under the old system? The 
change is either real or unreal. If real, what may be its effect ? 
Whether real or unreal, why talk of nationhood? That the Dominions 
should set up equal nationhood with the Mother Country, that they 
should claim to be independent—if independence should take the 
shape of divergent voices upon questions of foreign policy—would 
be to threaten unity. The last word on questions of foreign policy 
must be with the Mother country. 


Referring to the danger that lurks in the appointment 
by the Dominions of ambassadors to foreign courts, Sir 
J. R. Sinclair was of opinion that if the Dominions exercised 
this right “the end of an old British unity would be in 
sight.” He called attention to the separate movements 


going on in different parts of the Empire—no one of them, 
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taken by itself, of great importance, but whose cumulative 
effect must be divergent—the ratification of a “ criminal 
treaty ” between Canada and Belgium, the signature by 
Canada of the Halibut Fisheries treaty with the United 
States by its own Minister, the permission given to Germany 
to negotiate trade treaties with the Dominions direct, the 
proposal in the South African Parliament substantially to 
reduce the tariff preference to the Mother Country, the 
new formula framed in order that the Anglo-Russian 
Treaty should not be binding upon the Dominions, because 
“it marks a step in decentralisation in the Empire.” 


Dominion Parliaments (he continued) have not sought decentrali- 
sation in the Empire. Would it be in the interests of unity? 
Henceforth there will be in force different treaties—those signed 
by His Majesty the King, binding our Empire, others binding only 
parts specifically dealt with. Are these movements wise substitutes 
for united action wherever united action is possible ? Would not 
the creation of the necessary machinery for “ continuous consulta- 
tion” be safer and sounder? . .. Ought there not to be set up, 
in the interests of unity, one Empire consultative body, representative 
of that unity which achieved so much in the past ? 


He expressed the view that consultations between the 
British Prime Minister and Foreign and Colonial Secre- 
taries on the one hand and the High Commissioners on the 
other would not meet the case. The parties were not 
equally yoked. ‘ There ought to be Minister with Minister 
in order to give an equal voice to the Dominions and the 
Mother Country.” He thought that the High Com- 
missioners ought to hasten to abstain from delivering them- 
selves publicly upon questions of Empire policy. The 
Geneva Protocol was, he concluded, a striking example of 
the need for the existence of an Empire body that would 
be in continuous consultation. 

The Attorney-General, Sir Francis Bell, pointed out that 
on minor matters the High Commissioners were called 
together at the Colonial Office, informed of what the 
Imperial Government is considering and asked to com- 
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municate with their respective Governments, while on 
major matters the cable communication between Prime 
Ministers was quite constant and in his opinion absolutely 
effective. Such crises as that of Chanak, he said, 


can be dealt with only by one body; His Majesty’s Government 
at the seat of the Empire, and any interference on our part with the 
Imperial Government in its dealing with emergency cases with 
foreign Powers is mischievous and not useful. What New Zealand 
has said consistently for the last thirteen years . . . is that we wish 
to be consulted about matters that absolutely affect us individually, 
but with regard to the Empire’s foreign affairs, we are content to 
follow and act under the advice and conform to the action of His 
Majesty’s Government in London. 


Sir Francis emphasised his dissent from any suggestion 
that there should be established in London a conclave or 
cabal of Ministers of second rank. It would not be of any 
use, for, he said, “‘’The man who will go to London from the 
Government of this country will either be a superannuated 
person or a man who is ambitious to serve outside his 
country. It is not possible, I think, to conceive that a man 
living in London could possibly offer any information or 
advice to His Majesty’s Government in London without 
reference to the Government here.” He agreed with 
Sir John Sinclair’s views about sending ambassadors to 
foreign States. 


Representation (he continued) of the Dominions in foreign States 
was vehemently protested against by Mr. Massey, and in that I was 
in entire agreement with Mr. Massey. There is no doubt his protest 
has been recorded against any representation in foreign countries 
other than the single representation of the Crown. But an am- 
bassador from the Dominions in London is necessary, and that is 
effected by the increase of the status of the High Commissioners. 


They should be asked, he considered, not to express 
their opinion, which is not wanted at all, but the opinion 
of their Government to be obtained in conference between 
the Colonial Office and the Dominion Government. Sir 
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Francis thought that, so far as the action of the British 
Minister is likely to affect the more remote parts of the 
Empire, the Dominions and Colonies, there should be a 
general rule, as there is now, that the Dominions should be 
kept informed, and have the opportunity of expressing their 
opinions, the ultimate determination necessarily being 


with the Sovereign and his advisers. Sir Francis concluded 
as follows :— 


There is only one man who can speak with authority in England 
for New Zealand, and that is the Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
because when he comes back to New Zealand he has his majority in 
Parliament to support him and confirm what he has done. Any 
other Minster speaks without authority. My honourable friend’s 


dream of an Imperial conclave in London is a dream as futile as 
would be its effect. 


The views of Sir Francis have met with some criticism. 
The Dominion, the Wellington organ of the Reform party, 
in a leading article on July 6, advocates a bold extension and 
elaboration of any machinery of Imperial consultation 
hitherto created rather than that we should allow conditions 
to continue in which the Dominions are virtually asked to 
follow the Mother Country blindly. 


No Dominion (it says) will henceforth be content with this merely 
passive participation in Imperial foreign policy. As he is reported, 
Sir Francis Bell said that New Zealand “ wanted to be consulted on 
matters concerning it individually, but with regard to Empire 
questions was willing to act on the advice of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in London.” It is possible that the opinion held by the 
Leader of the Upper House has not been conveyed with precision 
in a necessarily condensed report, but the statement quoted certainly 
cannot be regarded either as accurately reflecting the view generally 
taken in this country, or as presenting a practicable basis for policy. 
It is, in fact, impossible to divide Imperial affairs into categories, 
one of them embodying questions in which this country or any other 
Dominion is concerned and the other those in which it is not con- 
cerned. The Dominions are virtually concerned in every develop- 
ment of Imperial foreign policy. 


The Prime Minister on September 1 was asked by the 
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Leader of the Liberals (Mr. G. W. Forbes) for the views 
of the Government with reference to the cabled statements 
of Sir Robert Borden and Sir James Allen on the subject 
of Imperial consultation and the representation of the 
Dominions in London. Mr. Coates, echoing the Attorney- 
General’s views expressed in the Upper House, replied 
that the Government considered that the method at 
present adopted of consultation by cable between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Dominions was satisfactory 
and sufficient for general purposes . . . the essential con- 
dition must always be that nothing be definitely decided or 
agreed to on behalf of New Zealand without the direct 
consideration of the New Zealand Cabinet in New Zealand, 
and that any such decision must be subject to ratification 
by the New Zealand Parliament. 

Mr. Coates’s rather off-hand treatment of the subject 
is a little disappointing to those who expect a lead from 
him in Imperial matters, but an answer in the middle of a 
busy session in an election year into which he suddenly 
finds himself plunged by the death of his leader cannot be 
taken as his considered opinion of the suitability of the 
present system except for the moment. It has to be 
remembered, too, that—so far as Imperial affairs are con- 
cerned—at the present time New Zealand is exceptionally 
well represented in London by a High Commissioner of the 
calibre and experience of Sir James Allen. 


IV. Tue Session 


N view of the facts that this is election year and that the 

new Prime Minister taking office on the eve of the 
session could not well do more than “carry on,” there 
have been few measures submitted to the Legislature 
involving questions of policy. Several motions of want of 
confidence have gone to a division but the Reform party has 
been compact and on crucial questions has kept its majority 
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of four. The Bible in Schools controversy was revived by 
the Religious Exercises in Schools Bill introduced by 
Mr. Isitt, M.P. for Christchurch North, providing for the 
daily opening of primary schools with the recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer, the singing of a hymn and the reading— 
without comment or interpretation—of a Bible lesson by 
the school teachers. The Bill contained a conscience 
clause to protect teachers. After fierce opposition the 
Bill, the debate on which was treated as a non-party 
question, was defeated by 32 to 26. The three leaders, 
Reform, Liberal and Labour, voted against it, but the bulk 
of the Reform party supported it, although the party’s 
platform issued just before the last election contained the 
words “ maintaining the principle of free, secular and com- 
pulsory education.” In fact, all three parties were pledged 
to the maintenance of the system. New Zealand’s system 
of free, secular and compulsory education thus remains 
intact. It must be remembered that, although Protestants 
predominate, New Zealand has no State religion, that owing 
to this secular system the children of different religions 
have been brought up in harmony, that teachers have 
enjoyed freedom of thought in religion without molestation 
from committees or boards and that this Dominion has 
been wonderfully free from religious intolerance and 
sectarian strife. It must be further remembered that the 
Roman Catholics decline to co-operate with the rest of 
the community, preferring to maintain their own denomi- 
national schools, and that the introduction and subsidisation 
of religious instruction in the State schools would inevitably 
fortify their claims for subsidies in their own denomi- 
national schools. The maintenance of our secular system 
of education does not mean that there is to be no 
religious instruction, but as Mr. Holland, the Labour 
leader, put it, that the place for religious instruction is the 
Church, the secondary school and the home. 

Another important question debated in the House of 
Representatives was whether the Attorney-General should 
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be deprived of the powers, given him by the Undesirable | 
Immigrants Exclusion Act 1919, of prohibiting the landing 
in New Zealand of persons disaffected, disloyal or dangerous 
to the peace, order, and good government of New Zealand, 
of ordering such persons to leave the Dominion and of 
authorising their arrest and deportation. The Attorney- 
General exercised the last-mentioned power in the case 
of a young Australian named Noel Lyons, who, after 
an order for his deportation, declined to leave and was in 
consequence committed to prison. The grounds for the 
deportation seem to have been that Lyons incited the crew 
of a steamer on which he came as a trimmer from Melbourne 
to the Bluff, to adopt a go-slow policy, that a quantity of 
I.W.W. literature was found in his possession on his arrival 
in New Zealand and that he subsequently attempted to 
induce the crew of another steamer to adopt the same 
policy. Eventually he was persuaded by his friends, 
having made his protest, to leave New Zealand. The 
Labour party vehemently denounced what it stigmatised 
as the arbitrary action of the Attorney-General and in 
consequence Mr. P. Fraser (Wellington Central) introduced 
a Bill to repeal the sections which give the Attorney-General 
powers of prohibition, arrest and deportation. The Bill 
was read a second time on the voices and referred to the 
Statutes Revision Committee. 


V. Visir oF THE Unitep States Fieer 


HE United States Fleet spent just a fortnight in New 

Zealand ports, its visit extending from August II to 25, 
when the Auckland section took its departure. The larger 
vessels were divided between Auckland and Wellington 
and the smaller craft between Lyttelton and Dunedin. 
Eventually the latter joined the Wellington section and the 
fine spectacle was presented of 40 vessels, large and small, 
belonging to a single fleet in our harbour. There is but one 
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opinion throughout New Zealand about the success of the 
visit, and about the friendly relations and better under- 
standing that have been promoted by it. Friendship has 
been established on a sounder basis for the very reason 
that at the outset there was just a touch of constraint, 
even of coldness. On our side we were perhaps a little 
prejudiced and apt to anticipate a “ We won the war” 
spirit, a tendency on the part of the American eagle to 
flap its wings while taking a sharp bite at the British lion’s 
tail. On the other hand, our American visitors must have 
been chilled by the apparent silence and indifference with 
which the assembled crowds in our cities watched the 
march past of large bodies of their men. But that impas- 
siveness is a trait of New Zealanders. The march past of 
the men from the British squadron the previous year was 
viewed almost as phlegmatically. But it was not long 
before the cheeriness, the quaint humour, the intelligence 
and the bonhomie of officers and sailors alike broke down the 
barriers of prejudice and established on both sides the warm 
liking and respect that exist between sympathetic friends. 
Among Americans and New Zealanders alike misappre- 
hensions have been corrected. The New Zealander has 
seen a body of men of good physique, intelligent and well 
behaved, many of them of a high standard of education, 
anxious to acquire information, wonderfully free from brag 
and bombast, not at all the type from Texas depicted in 
Zane Grey’s novels, “ carrying a six shooter, a steely eye 
and a pocket full of poker chips.” On the other hand, the 
Americans have found us a quiet, hospitable little country, 
peopled by simple friendly people loyal to the backbone, 
but not at all anxious to paint the whole world red with 
Imperial paint, an illustration of the immense advantage of 
a homogeneous Anglo-Saxon population. To them the 
relationship of the pakeha to the Maori was an object 
lesson of the fraternity that may exist between a white and 
a brown race. 

While the Pacific cruise of their fleet has undoubtedly 
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created a better understanding between our American 
cousins and the British outposts at the Antipodes, it should 
at the same time make for international peace. In all the 
celebrations here, there has been not a single word or 
gesture hostile to other nations. Both at the State and 
the Municipal functions just those things that were appro- 
priate to the occasion and should have been said were said 
and gracefully said. Our Prime Minister’s speech at the 
State luncheon to the Admiral and his officers may be 
thus summarised in the style of the immortal Alfred 
Jingle: 

Allies in Great War. In forefront of democratic nations. Bond 
of a common language. Common basis of legal and political insti- 
tutions. Same ideals for their own peoples and welfare of human 
race. International dealings not marred by spirit of conquest for 
sake of aggrandisement. Waged few wars, mostly for freedom and 
liberty of their citizens, for some principle or uplift of down-trodden 
peoples. Set example of settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration. Common commercial interests. Augurs well for world 
future if friendship on both sides of Atlantic merges into wider 


friendship among all civilised countries of the world. Extend hand 
of fellowship. 


On the American side the Admirals both in Auckland 
and Wellington laid stress on the fact that the cruise had 
no political significance, they paid a tribute to the pioneers 
and the Anzacs, the progressive legislation, the prosperity 
of New Zealand and its wonderful harbours, and they 
sounded the note of a desire to see “ the nations of the earth 
in honourable peace and unity.” 

In bidding “ farewell to the fleet,” the Dominion (Well- 
ington) thus summed up our impressions on August 24 : 


It goes far to account for the appreciative respect officers and men 
of the Fleet have earned in this country that their demeanour has 
been notably free from anything in the nature of objectionable 
swagger, and that nothing said on their behalf at official and other 
functions has savoured in the slightest degree of bombast or 
jingoism. Admiral Coontz and his brother admirals have expressed 
warm friendship for New Zealand and other British countries, and 
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their utterances have been, and are, most heartily reciprocated, but 
no single word has been said at which any nation could justly or 
with reason take offence. 

. . . In their contact with the officers and men of the Fleet the 
people of the British Pacific Dominions undoubtedly have learned 
to set new store by friendship with the United States and to believe 
more confidently than ever that in Anglo-American co-operation 
will be found an assured solution of international problems. 


But when the flashlights from the fleet had ceased to 
illuminate our hills, when the airmen no longer “ stunted ” 
high overhead, when the parting cheers had died down and 
the ribbons of farewell with which outgoing vessels are 
momentarily linked to our shores had been severed, the 
more thoughtful New Zealanders began to take stock of 
our own situation. 

What do we find? Britain suffering after a long and 
exhausting war, feeling the effect of foreign competition on 
all sides, constrained to have her ships built in foreign 
countries and to cut down her fleet below the minimum of 
safety, leaving unprotected the Pacific Ocean, which has 
been predicted by experts as likely to be the cockpit of the 
future ; the Dominions, while clamouring loudly for their 
rights and their nationhood and demanding to be consulted 
in all questions of foreign policy, either making no contri- 
bution at all to a Navy, or a negligible one, the principle 
of one Imperial Navy jettisoned and no Dominion navies 
worthy of the name to take its place, Imperial Conferences 
held, but so far as naval defence is concerned absolutely 
futile. Instead of depending on ourselves we are relying 
on alliances and friendly relations, and looking to others in 
the Pacific for what we ought to do for ourselves. The 
United States, with few overseas possessions inhabited by 
white people, while anxious, as it proved at the Washington 
Conference, for peace and to lighten the burden of arma- 
ments, believes in and maintains a strong fleet, shows it in 
Pacific waters and cruises there, making its officers and 
men familiar with the terrain—if the word may be used of 
the ocean—on which her fleet may possibly be called into 
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action, and brings those officers and men into touch with 
those British peoples whose interests are her own and who 
are equally concerned with her in the preservation of 
civilisation. 

So much for the policy of the United States of America. 
Of our own policy, or lack of it, we are reminded by the 
Evening Post (Wellington), in its “ Thoughts on Sea Power ” 
on August 24, the day of the departure of the fleet from 
Wellington. That journal, always in the forefront in its 
reminders to us of our obligations in the matter of defence, 
refers to Mr. Archibald Hurd’s article on “ ‘The American 
Fleet’s Cruise in the Pacific,”* draws attention to the fact 
that in 1904 Britain had §9 war vessels in the Pacific, of 
which five were first class battleships, a total to which a 
few years later the fear of Germany induced Australia and 
New Zealand to add two battle cruisers. “‘ The Empire,” 
recalls the Post, “‘ was a great power in the Pacific in those 
days, and was further secured by its alliance with Japan.” 
But, it points out, we have dropped the central principle 
of a single navy supported by contributions from all parts 
of the Empire according to their needs and resources, 
which was contended for by the Admiralty in 1909, and 
which, if accepted, would, according to Mr. Hurd, have 
probably led to the British flag being as predominant to-day 
in the Pacific Ocean as it was twenty years ago :— 


At the same time the obligations of self-reliance have since the 
war been treated very lightly—not to say ignored—by the 
Dominions. The result is that the Empire just now hardly counts 
as a naval Power in the Pacific, and this dangerous default increases | 
our gratitude to the other great English-speaking Power for the 
magnificent display of its strength which the cruise of its fleet is 
now giving to the world... . 


Is it too late for us to reconsider that sound principle, | 
for the naval experts to tell us the truth frankly, for the | 
politicians to face the facts instead of blinking them, and | 


* The Fortnightly Review, July, 1925. 
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for the people to make the pecuniary sacrifice necessary for 
our safety ? No country in the Empire realises its absolute 
dependence on the British Navy more keenly than New 
Zealand or is more ready to carry out its obligations if given 
alead. In no country is the futility of the local navy idea 
more apparent. If the elections confirm Mr. Coates in 
his office with a good working majority, he has a great 
opportunity for impressing upon us the lesson to which the 
visit of the American fleet should have “ put us wise.” 

Since this article was written a deputation of delegates 
of the Navy League on September 24 urged upon the 
Prime Minister the need of sea training as a vital factor in 
the future of the Dominion, the necessity for adequate 
naval defence, the adequate provision of aircraft for naval 
requirements, and the addition of a third light cruiser in 
New Zealand waters. 

The deputation handed the Prime Minister a letter from 
the Auckland branch of the League endorsed by all its 
branches in New Zealand. That letter called attention to 
the following facts :— 


(a) That the British Navy is considerably weaker in fast cruisers 
than either the United States of America or Japan ; 

(6) The vast loss of shipping caused by a few enemy craft in the 
Pacific during the Great War ; 

(c) The imposing programme laid down for the coming year by 
Japan ; 

(d) Lord Jellicoe’s speech urging the people to impress upon the 
Government that they would not have the naval defences of the 
Empire reduced as the only way to check the tendency of Govern- 
ments to economise on defences. 

(e) The crisis in the British Cabinet with reference to cruisers ; 

(f) Mr. Lloyd George’s statement on July 17 in the House of 
Commons that the Dominions were not bearing their full share of 
responsibility. 


Mr. Coates said that the navy cost the country some- 
where about half a million a year, and that there would be 
another {100,000 next year, making {600,000 a year. 
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That provided sufficient to absorb all the applicants for 
training for the Navy :— 


© The next point (said the Prime Minister) is how much should our 
contribution towards the Navy be? Shall we increase it by adding 
another light cruiser—importing the personnel and keeping the 
cruiser in New Zealand waters—or make a contribution equivalent 
to the maintenance of another cruiser to be maintained in other 
waters, wherever that may be ? 


He took it, however, that the real point about which the 
deputation was concerned was not so much where the 
cruiser should be as to ensure that the naval renewals 
should be sufficient to provide a margin of safety. The 
Navy League wanted the {600,000 on the estimates to 
keep the New Zealand unit going. In addition, there was 
the question of bringing the Air service up to date. 

Our contribution to naval defence was slightly over 8s. 
per head, and another {100,000 would make it slightly 
over Qs. per head. 


Personally (said Mr. Coates), I think that in this stage of our 
history, and probably of the world’s history, steady development 
would be better than rushing, because of the constant changes that 
are taking place. . . . In the meantime, I entirely concur that it is 
our job, as well as England’s job, to do all we can to keep the renewal 
of cruisers up to date and sufficient. In that I go all the way with 
you, and if it becomes necessary, there is no doubt the Government 
will in reason contribute according to the capacity of the Dominion. 


VII. Vistr or THE Empire Press UNion 


T was a pity that the hurried visit +o New Zealand of 
the overseas representatives of the Empire Press Union 
who arrived in Auckland on August 16, en route to the 
Conference in Australia, to some extent overlapped and 
was overshadowed by the more spectacular and engrossing 
visit of the United States fleet. The delegation contained 
so many outstanding personalities, each with so many ideas 
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to exchange, and, with the trained intelligence of the Press, 
the desire to acquire by personal inspection and inquiry 
sound information about ourselves and our views, that we 
should have liked to be able to concentrate all our intelli- 
gentsia for interviews with them. Certainly New Zealand 
can look forward to being well advertised both in America, 
from the quantity of literature that was distributed to the 
fleet, and in the Mother Country and the other Dominions 
when their Press come to chronicle the impressions formed 
by the representatives of the various papers who have 
visited New Zealand. They have discussed trade within 
the Empire, migration (adult and juvenile), inter-com- 
munication, forestry, and greater publicity. Sir Harry 
Brittain advocated a gigantic spectacular film dealing with 
the history of the race in New Zealand. Both he and 
Viscount Burnham have given us sage counsel, and the 
Canadian delegates, Mr. John Bassett of the Montreal 
Gazette and Mr. J. H. Woods of the Calgary Herald, have 
made strikingly patriotic speeches. The latter in par- 
ticular, at the luncheon given by the Government at 
Parliament House, evoked such a wave of spontaneous 
enthusiasm in the big gathering as is seldom displayed in 
these prosaic days. While, he said, we needed tolerant 
and active sympathy with each other’s peculiar difficulties 
and problems, we should also speak frankly to one another, 
and not confine ourselves to platitudes nor shut our eyes to 
the dangers about us. The delegates have been enter- 
tained by the Governor-General, the Government, the 
Municipalities and the Press, and have been shown as 
many of our typical institutions and sights as time would 
permit. Unfortunately, only a handful managed to visit 
Christchurch, in the South Island, so that the impressions 
of the majority of the delegates who have only seen the 
North Island are naturally somewhat incomplete. 


New Zealand. September 28, 1925. 
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